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Headquarters of The ‘15 Moorgate’ Group 





The ultimate factor in Fixed Trust Investment is soundness of management. In this 


connection it is important to note that Investors Specialised Fixed Trusts Ltd. and 





Security Trust Managers Ltd., the two companies which manage the ‘15 Moorgate’ 





Group of Trusts, are controlled by interests closely associated with Dawnay Day & Co. 
Ltd., Merchant Bankers, 15 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 




















Approx. 
Name of Truse — ion Trustees Bankers 
Price 
INVESTORS GENERAL FIXED TRUST ‘ie mae « Royal Exchange Assurance | Barclays Bank Limited 
s. . 
INVESTORS SECOND GENERAL TRUST | 53° |18 3 Royal Exchange Assurance | Barclays Bank Limited 
(Successor to Investors General Fixed Trust) 
INVESTORS GAS AND ELECTRIC TRUST 34° 5116 3 Royal Exchange Assurance | Barclays Bank Limi:ed 
INVESTORS GOLD SHARE TRUST 74% 19 3 Royal Exchange Assurance | Barclays Bank Limited 
PROVIDENT INVESTORS TRUST 43° |19 6] Martins Bank Limited Martins Bank Limited 
SECURITY FIRST TRUST 59 o “as 3 Lloyds Bank Limited Lloyds Bank Limited 
HUNDRED SECURITIES TRUST 43°4 [22 0) Lloyds Bank Limited Lloyds Bank Limited 

















ke This is the estimated Gross Annual Yield, based only on the cash dividends paid by the underlying 
companies in the fast year. Capital bonuses and new issue rights are not included in the computation of yield. 





| NOTEWORTHY FEATURES: 
Reserve Funds on the full scale laid down by the offered to them at any time in accordance with the 


Trustees to meet their own fees and the future terms of the Trust Deeds. 





management expenses of the Trusts are deposited The first five of the Trusts listed above are managed 
under the control of the Trustees. by Investors Specialised Fixed Trusts Limited, 






The Managers undertake to repurchase any sub-units and the last two by Security Trust Managers 
of the seven Trusts in the Group which may be Limited, 













For full information write for Booklets to 
owl lf /?, INVESTORS SPECIALISED FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 


or SECURITY TRUST MANAGERS LTD., 
(BOX SB), 15 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Metropolitan 3622 (15 lines) 
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J. M. KEYNES 


GENERAL THEORY OF 
EMPLOYMENT, INTEREST 
AND MONEY 





“What Mr. Keynes is building is in total something 
wholly new.’’-—Economist. 


“The book abounds in lucid argument, witty and 
illuminating digression, historical analogy, satire and 
pointed political judgment.”,-—The Times. 


MACMILLAN 


5s. net 



























BLAKE’S HYDRAMsS| 


raise water without cost for power 


COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 


A Hydram ‘cuts out oil, electricity and labo 
* costs. It raises a portion of the water used rf 
driving it. Many Hydrams have been in ys ow 
30 and 40 a, without costing their owners 27 
for renewa Thousands of our Hydrams pe 
the present moment raising water from very wal 
springs and streams to high level points wher, ¥ 
is needed. “— 


Catalogue No. 61 sent Free, 
Have a copy for reference, 
It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra. 





BLAKE'S HYDRAM tions for setting out and engineering hyd 
installations, a 


or Seit-Acting Pump 









JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineer, 


ACCRINGTON, 


es wee, 


*Phone: ‘Giesain: 
2539 Accrington, Rams, Accrington. 


























; F oon hair is falling, the roots are most 

‘ probably weakened through lack of 

Duly, 7 nourishment, the natural oil of the scalp 

having dried up. Your hair will soon 

COMB YOUR 
HAIR 


OUT 


regain its youthful vigorous growth if you 
feed its roots every day with a few drops 
of ROWLAND’S MACASSAR 
OIL, the closest approach in food value 
Send for free 


to the natural scalp oil. 
booklet on the hair. 





OF all Chemists 

and Hairdressers, 

3/6, 7/-, and 
10/6, 











A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 








22 Laystall St., Rosebery Ave., E.c. 1. 

































Cured acold “in no time 


“I have just recovered 
from an irritating cold and, 
thanks to your wonderful 
Vapex, it was cured in no 
time. The Inhalant is as 
effective as it is pleasant. 
I shall surely recommend 
it to my friends.” 

J. L., Paisley. 





Vapex gives instant re- 
lief; it clears the head 
and kills the germs 
which cause the trouble. 
It is the safest, surest, 
most rapid remedy... 
20 years of world-wide 
use have proved its 
worth. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 


























Vts surprising hour 

soothing they are 

when your throat 
gets husky 


llenburys 
gucerre * DASTILLES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8°&1’3 
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JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling of 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration. It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one's in- 
stinct to support. It costs £250,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, §.W.1, 


The EA oe OF HARROWBY, = Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHW AITE, O.B.E., 
ion, Treasurer. Secretary. 








SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIG ATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W. i 
& ROYAL. MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
REE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 


also at Pics Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 


























Ultra-Violet Rays give 
Vitality and Tan 


]t is the ultra-violet rays in sunshine that 
produce a tanned healthy skin and in- 
vigorate the body. With the Vi-Tan Unit 
you can enjoy the benefits of these health- 
giving rays in your own home. It starts 
on the switch and can be plugged into any 
lamp or radiator connection. 
The THERMAL SYNDICATE 
LTD., Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
Makers of Ultra-Violet Ray Lamps 
to the Trade for over’ 25 Years. 
LONDON OFFICE: THERMAL 
HOUSE, -12-14 OLD.PYE St. 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 1. 


U.S.A.: 58 Schenectady Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Acompact, 
pertable unit, 
completely en- 
closed and pro- 
tected by a neat 
oak cabinet,with 
cupboard for 









flex and 
goggles sup- 
plied. For 
A.C. Mains 
only 
ULTRAVIOLET MOME UNIT 


PRICE £12.0.0 


OR EASY TERMS. 








Registered Trade Mark 
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has intelligence, and a sense of fun and daring. John will do 
well. But if John had been left to the rough mercies of the streets it might have 


been a different “story—the National Children’s Home has been the making of 


its cere, 


him. The Children’s Home hes nearly 4,000 other children in 
grouped in happy families in beautiful country surroundings, and all cared for, 


maintained and educated for healthy independence @A Form of Bequest will be sent 
on application to the Principal 


who will gratefully acknowledge all 
iter on. Work that is so close to the heart strings donations. A florin will clothe and 
feed one child for a day at the National 
Children’s Home. 250 will name a 


of all of us should open the purse strings Wide. cot in memory of a friend or relative. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


AND ORPHANAGE 
N.8—for obvious reasons John is not the real name of the happy boy of the 4 ; Del ; 
ohoto . f the Children’ (Founded by Dr. Stephenson 1869) 
1 i j t 
graph, But this advertisement is a typical true story of the work of the Childrens Chief Offices: 


Home, and ‘John’ is actually being cared for in one of the 29 branches of the Home. HIGHBURY PARK. LONDON, N.5 
7 4 - 


trs—tg 
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There are three | - é 
mainfeaturesin | ~ 


aircraft engine 
design ...... 
reliability, light- 
ness and high 
performance 




















Cars of 
Aircraft Quality 
Twelve - - = £285 
Twelve-Plus (14h.p.) £320 
Seventeen - from £385 


Twenty - - from £550 
(Prices ex Works) 





The Twelve-Plus (14 h.p.) Saloon de Luxe, £320 


HESE same three features characterise the Armstrong 
7: Siddeley range of quality cars. They are unfailingly 
reliable and maintain their fine condition. They are 
economical to run and extremely light to handle. The 
have brilliant acceleration and exceptional performance, 


ARMS TRONG 


==" STDDELEY 


SIDDELEY SPECIAL 


Please write for 
Catalogue “ U.240"” 


CN rth the only proved self changing ga > 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COVENTRY 


LONDON : 10 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


Agents in all principal centres 


MANCHESTER : 35 KING STREET WEST 





BUY A CAR MADE 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


A 





Devastated by 4 and 3 on the Short 
Course. Crushed by the Squash - Pro- 
fessional’s mercilessness. Out-volleyed 
by an apparently senile stockbroker on 
the tennis courts. So this is the Palace! 


iS LIFE WORTH LIVING 


Never mind: Take a swim in the 
covered pool before dinner. Show 
‘em your version of the Rumba 
in the ballroom. Tomorrow tell 
the instructor in the gym to be 
firm, but kind. Or just do 
nothing but take an_ interest 
in the menus and, the 
scenery. It costs exactly 
the same either way. The 
loser never pays at the 
Palace . . . everything’s 
included in the terms! 


PALACE 
TORQUAY 


Golf, Tennis, Bowls, Squash, Badminton, 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Sun 
Lounges, Dancing, Talkies, Entertain- 
menis ALL included in the terms. 


"Phone: TORQUAY 2271 
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ORIENT LINE CRUISES 


PRICED PLANS AND PARTICULARS FROM THE MANAGERS 
ANDERSON, GREEN & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END OFFICES: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.WA 
& No. 1 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.? 
TELEPHONES: MAN. 3456 WHI. 6981 TEM. 2258 











OR AGENTS. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


INCE these lines have of necessity to go to press 
while Herr von Ribbentrop is making his statement 

of Germany’s case before the League of Nations Council, 
nothing but tentative comment is possible on a situation 
which that statement may substantially change. Hopes 
were raised by the announcement meade at the end of 
Wednesday's midnight meeting of the Locarno Powers 
that notable progress had been achieved, but if the goal 
of a new European peace settlement is to be attained 
understanding not only between the Locarno Powers 
but between those Powers and Germany is necessary. 
And that is not vet in sight. While the Locarno Powers 
are understood to have insisted that Germany should 
agree to submit to abide by the decision of the Hague 
Court regarding the compatibility of the Franco-Soviet 
Pact with the Locarno Treaty,, Herr Hitler is understood 
to have forbidden Herr von Ribbentrop to agree to any 
such submission. The British proposal, moreover, for 
an international police to guard, temporarily at any rate, 
a narrow demilitarised zone on both sides of the Franco- 
German frontier, appears to have been modified under 
lrench pressure, and to provide now only for policing 
on the German side. To assume that Germany will 
consent to the presence of foreign troops on her soil for 
the first time since the Ruhr occupation (the case of the 
Saar was quite different) seems optimistic. Every hope 
must be clutched at. Provided safeguards are adequate, 
and good faith is sufliciently tested, a great. opportunity 
to stabilise peace is presented. But the bridge between 
Germany and France is very far from being built yet, 
and the position of this country as bridge-builder is 
singularly difficult, for there is undeniably some substance 


in the French contention that when we sign a treaty of 
guarantee with her our primary réle must be that of 


guarantor, not of honest broker. 


‘in the Mediterranean ; 


Army and Air Personnel 

This week’s debates on Army and Air Force Estimates 
brought out some difficulties in expansion on the side 
of personnel. In the Army recruiting is very bad. 
The men offering are too Jargely of low quality; out 
of 68,000 last year only 28,000 could be accepted. A 
little multiplication on the basis of three years’ service 


will suggest. how perilously inadequate that is. The 
War Office, quite. rightly, has adopted a varicty of 
measures to render soldiering more attractive; but 


undoubtedly some of the falling-off is due to popular 
anti-militarism. Hatred of war is a sentiment of which 
we are all in favour; but more effort should be made 
to prevent it from entailing hatred of the Army. In 
the Air Force, on the other hand, the actual intake of 
recruits is excellent. The difficulty is the reserve of 
trained pilots outside the active Force. In Great Britain, 
according to Captain Guest, only 10,000 people know 
how to fly. In Germany the comparable figure is from 
18,000 to 25,000. This is in part the price we pay for the 
refusal of our Post Office to utilise air services save for 
specially stamped letters. It is welcome, if belated, news 
that that crass piece of narrow departmentalism is aban- 
doned. Henceforth ;the Post Office will dispense with air- 
mail stamps on, all routes served by British aeroplanes. 
* * * * 

The Navy Estimates 

The large increase in this year’s Navy Estimates 
(which is £10 millions in round figures) appears all the 
more formidable because it is not final, It does not 
provide for the new defence programme outlined in the 
White Paper, nor for continued abnormal expenditure 
it only covers the increases 
thought necessary for an acceleration of the normal 
programme. The proposal to build two 35,000-ton 
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battleships was discussed along rather misleading lines, 
as if it were a-question-of battleships or no battleships. 
The true question is rather whether we should build 
two battleships of 35,000 tons or four of 17,500 tons ; 
and on this it is by no-means certain that the decision 
reached is the wiser one. In regard, again, to lighter 
eraft few will challenge the need for increase. The 
chief doubt is as to the proportions in which it should 
be distributed between cruisers and destroyers. The 
old saying that what we have to consider is not the 
size of the enemy’s fleet but the size of the sea, is true 
of both, but of destroyers most of all. And by. that 
test our relative strength in destroyers looks Yess satis- 
factory than the programme implies that it should. 
If one thing is certain, it is that, however important 
battleships may be in the background, the day-to-day 
work in modern naval war must all be done by quite 
small craft. 
* * * * 

The Abyssinian Campaign 

During the past week no scrious fighting has been 
reported by Marshal Badoglio on any Ethiopian front. 
The general position is that the Italians have made or 
are making good the line of the Takazze, which with the 
rains will become a strong defensive bulwark to the 
whole Western flank of their main advanee. The 
offensive towards Nogara in Wolkart (close to the Sudan 
border) may be the beginning of a scrious threat to 
Gondar, but is more likely to be a diversion, for this 
country, though open to movement until June, then 
becoiies dificult and unhealthy to man and_ beast. 
The long delayed drive on Harrar may be impending, 
but again the time for it is short. In effect, the Italians 
have gained since October about what any conservative 
eritic would have predicted they would gain in the 
North, and a great deal less in the South, where well- 
informed observers anticipated the fall of Hlarrar by 
Christmas. The Abyssinian armies in the south, except 
that of Desta, are intact; the Northern ones wary and 
full of fight. The Emperor is, as always, ready to 
consider peace proposals, but as disinclined as ever to 
accept any which are in his eyes unjust. It remains as 
clear as it ever was that satisfaction of Italy’s ambitions 
can only be obtained by the prolongation of a bloody 
war and a subsequent process of armed pacification almost 
as costly and arduous as war itself. 

* * * * 

The Second International 

In the present crisis, the Third, or Communist. Inter- 
national has been silenced by the vigour with which the 
US.S.R. prosecutes its policy of co-operation with 
capitalist governments. M. Litvinoff's thundering against 
the iniquities of Germany drowns all protests against 
the iniquities of capitalism. The Second, or Socialist, 
International, together with the International Federation 
of Trades Unions, has, however, attempted to express 
the attitude of Socialism towards the crisis. ‘Fhe mecting 
on Wednesday: was the first to be held in London since 
the War: what is significant is that there is nothing in 
the attitude of international Socialism which distinguishes 
it from Liberalism or Radicalism. There is no longer 
any belief in independent action by the working ‘class ; 
in the eves of Sir Walter Citrine the general strike to 
prevent war is a discredited myth; so far from representing 
the workers of the world, the Second International 
does not include the workers of the dictatorship countries, 
Russia, Germany, or Italy. The greatest effect it can 
hope to have is by influencing Governments, not over- 
throwing them. In the international sphere, Socialists 
have never recovered from what seemed to most of them 
an inevitable defection from their principles at the 
beginning of the Great War; today, the workers are 


as disunited as their Governments, 
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Authors and Libel Law 

Thirty-four of the most distinguished living Engi, 
authors have combined in a plea for the reform 9 . 
law of libel. They certainly had reason ; for - 
that what. the law treats merely as a private questi 
between plaintiff and defendant should be seit 
in its true light as a public issue. Nobody acquaint 
with the very opposite conditions resulting from . 
lax libel law in France will deny that the Engl 
stringency has a good as well as a_ had Wile 
The worst English abuses arise from defects 
in our courts—from the gross expensiveness of Hig) 
Court © proceedings, from the lack of any effect, 
protection against vexatious or blackmailing Actions 
brought by a,man of straw, and above all from the 
English civil juty system, whose operation in eases af 
this kind is a pure gamble. In the substantive lay 4, 
worst feature, perhaps, is the facility with which: 
person unintended by the author can claim on the group 
that the author’s words were taken as applying to hip, 
But if civil juries were abolished and the judge decide 
plaintiffs taking this line could not gamble, as the 
now do, on an unwarranted decision. If at the sano 
time the judge had power to fine a bogus plaintiff, ay) 
damages were only given where actual financial loss w 
proved, most of what at present may be termed oppressiy; 
libel actions would disappear. 


it is tin, 


* * * * 


" Zoning London for Heights 


The L.C.C. must be congratulated on passing its ne 
scheme for controlling the height of buildings in Londo, 
The county is to be divided into three zones, with thr 
categories for height (dwelling houses, other residenti: 
buildings, and commercial or industrial buildings) | 
each. In the inner zone the heights will be 60 ft., 80 ft, 
and 100 ft. respectively ; in the middle zone, 40 ft, 
60 ft., and 80 ft.; and in the outer, 40 ft.. 40 ft. and 
60 ft. The most foolish thing ever done in regard to London 
building was the Building Act of a few years ago, which 
raised the height (to the cornice) from 80 ft. to 100 f 
It made a free gift to every site-owner equivalent t 
25 per cent. extra site, and cast a potential 25 per cent 
extra traffic on the streets without taking a_ penny 
towards strect-widening. Hence the recent demolitio 
of so many fine buildings in London, and the new irreg: 
larities of sky-line which (as round St. Paul's or in Si 
James's Square) are defacing so many of the best partso 
central London. The new plan cannot repair this mischi 
at the centre, and does not try. But its scheme for a 
orderly zoning outward will do much to save the bes 
suburbs, provided always that future L.C.C.’s do né 
sabotage it. 

* * * * 


Church Youth Council 

The Youth Council of the Church of England recent! 
set up by the Archbishops of Canterbury and Yor 
has issued a statement of its policy and plans. Its function 
are advisory, and it is to act as a means of pooling exper 
ence, working out suggestions, and accumulating know 
ledge, which bodies and individuals doing youth wor 
of any kind may utilise. The inspiration is to be definite! 
religious and Anglican, but important secular implication 
are stated, notably— 

The practice of a thoroughgoing fellowship which surmounts 

all barriers of class, nationality, or race. 


= . ° ° . ti 
Under the vigorous chairmanship of the Archbishop 


York the new body is not likely to be idle. Its institutiot, 
following that of a similar body by the Methodist Chureh, 
is a welcome sign that organised Christianity in Englan! 
is widening and modernising its outlook upon the needs @ 
modern young people, 
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p Government Actuary. 
Fup to the age of 60, has increased by 
] between 1911 and 1931 the probability of dying within 
Sone year of birth has decreased by 40 per cent., and 
i the probability of dying within 40 years of birth has 
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equality with men in capacity and output is 
| In some posts, of course, notably at telephone 
F women are definitely the more competent. 


E decreased by 30 per cent. 
Sing of life has not applied equally throughout the country ; 
the mortality figures, like all figures that are an index 


lor the same districts are 73 and 45. 
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EE —— 
jesuring Against Death Duties 


oe Edward Mountain has done well to raise once 
e question of insuring against death duties. 


more th , . 

\t present if the owner of an estate worth £100,000 
Oe ak a policy for £100,000 to cover it, the only effect. 
too . 


| be that his estate would pay duties on £200,000. 
(ionsequently insurance agamst death duties is not done ; 
hough on @ great many economic and social grounds it is 
very desirable that it should be. Phis is especially obvious 
with agricultural estates, where the fatal damage wrought 
iw death duties as at present levied is familiat to every 
yricultural expert. It would cost the Treasury nothing 
“ exempt a properly ear-marked insurance fund ; there 
wight even be gain, since current forms of evasion such 
4s transfer 7nter vivos would be less resorted to. The 
Treasury as a department has always been blindly in- 


would 


(ifferent to the economic or social effects of taxes, provided - 


they brought in the requisite money. But Mr. Neville 
(hamberlain, who now sits at its head, might be credited 
with @ wider vision. 
* x ® ® 

Equal Work, Equal Pay 

The resolution demanding equal wage rates for men 
ad women, passed at a crowded meeting in the Caxton 
Hail on Tuesday, expresses a just demand which, so far 
5 it is pressed, cannot reasonably be resisted. Yet it 
is doubtful whether it is immediately in the interests of 
women, At present, in the Civil Service and elsewhere, 
women are paid considerably less than men ; Lady 
Astor quoted Part XI of the Treaty of Versailles, 
urging that rates of pay should be equalised, but the 
Treaty was notoriously blind to economic considera- 
tions. Employers now pay women less than men, 
hecause they think that, under equal conditions, male 
employees give them a better return for their money 
than women. While this estimate persists, whether 
right or wrong, the establishment of equal wage-rates 
would severely handicap women in competing for employ- 
ment; as it is, they have a real advantage. Since 


| women are still in the position of trying to invade labour 
© markets hitherto closed to them, it might be wise for 


until their 


them to keep every competitive advantage 
recognised, 


exchanges, 


* * * * 


' Mortality, North and South 


The improvement which has taken place in conditions 


| of life in the last twenty years is shown exceptionally 
E clearly by the mortality tables, based on the mortality 
| figures for 1930, 1931 and 1932, now published by the 


The average expectation of life, 
seven years ; 


Unfortunately, this lengthen- 


to human prosperity or security, reveal the disparity 
hetween the North and the South of England. In 


| both sexes mortality is heaviest in the North, and it 
p ‘lecreases steadily as death goes South. 


The differences 
we greatest among children ; of 1,000 boys, 96 die before 


)they are one in Northumberland and Durham, and 57 


in the Eastern rural districts ; of 1,000 girls, the figures 
Mortality is lowest 
fall in London itself; for males up to 45 it is less in 
“reater Loncon than in England and Wales, and for 
females it is lowest at all ages. It is less in the “ Outer 
Ring” than in Central London. Thus death also dis- 
tnguishes between London and less fortunate provinces. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Political Correspondent writes :—The Opposition 
in the House of Commons has behaved throughout the 
international crisis with the greatest restraint. Its 
leaders have not pressed for a debate while the delicate 
negotiations were in and the bhack-benchers 
have refrained in a remarkable degree from putting 
embarrassing questions to the Government. — In fact 


progress 


among all parties there has been a general agrecment 
om the attitude and actions of Mr. Eden. There is really 


no substance in the suggestion put forward in some 
quarters that the House is sharply divided into pro- 
French and pro-German parties. What differences do 
exist are concerned with the extent to which pressure 
should be put upon Germany to give guarantees that her 
breach of treaty which none condone shall not be repeated. 
The sense of the House of Commons was well summed 
up by a Government supporter who remarked that the 
Government should restrain France but not desert France, 
* a ae * 

An answer in the House of Commons which has hardly 
been given sufficient attention was that in which Lord 
Cranborne stated the number of international agreements 
which the Government is pledged to uphold if necessary 
They are worthy of detailed study, for 
the enormous extent of 
commitments. Unfortunately, though 


by armed force. 
they impressively 
Great Britain's 
the answer was given on Monday afternoon it had no 
appreciable effect on the attitude of the Labour Party 
in the subsequent debates on the Navy and Air estimates. 
Mr. Alexander, who led the attack, sternly demanded to 
know from the Government against whom they were 
re-arming and then answered his own question by making 
There was no indication 


indicate 


a plea for collective security. 


throughout the debate that the Opposition realised 
that Great Britain might be called upon to fulfil her 


obligations in two corners of the world simultaneously. 
Attacks on the air estimates were equally lacking in 
The Labour contained a 
for immediate and effort to 
secure the abolition of military and forces 
and the international control of civil aviation.” A simple 
motion for the introduction of the millenninm “ this 
day six months ” would have been searcely less imprac- 
ticable, for even a Western air pact for the limitation 
of air armaments has proved far beyond the reach of 


realism. main amendment 


demand sustained 


an 


naval air 


European statesmanship. 
* * * aE 

Sir Thomas Inskip’s appointment as the co-ordinating 
Minister of Defence was certainly a surprise, but it has 
been more generally welcomed than would appear from 
the popular Press. Many Government supporters would 
have preferred Mr. Churchill, partieularly after his speech 
in the Defence Debate, but it is regarded as intelligible 
that Mr. Baldwin felt that a man so temperamentally 
removed from him would have impaired the team work 
of the Cabinet. Sir Thomas has considerable debating 
gifts. He has personality that will immediately establish 
for him friendly contacts with the various experts of the 
Defence Ministries. In addition he also the 
necessary strength of purpose to carry unpopular reforms. 
If he is successful in this most diffieult job he will put 
himself definitely in the running for the Premiership. 


3 * * * 


possesses 


The only subject that has produced any real outburst 
the Opposition week 
The Labour back-benches 


of indignation on benches this 
is, oddly enough, margarine. 
take violent exception to the fact that margarine is 
On Wednesday afternoon 
when Sir 


fact 


supplied to the Ai Torce. 
there was quite a Parliamentary 
Philip Sassoon pointed out that margarine was in 
supplied to the Air Force when Labour was in office. 


~ scene 
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DOES GERMANY MEAN PEACE ? 


HEN the international crisis was dealt with in 
these columns a week ago the dominating 
question was whether Herr Hitler’s word, after his 
flagrant violation of the Locarno Treaty, could be 
relied on. It is the dominating question still. Much 
has happened in the intervening week. The Locarno 
Powers and the League Council have met in London. 
Herr Hitler himself has made public pronouncements 
on the situation at Karlsruhe and Frankfurt. And 
Herr Ribbentrop, supported by a strong German 
delegation, has come to London to take a seat at the 
League Council table. That in itself marks some 
advance. Les absenis ont toujours tort, and nothing 
could be much worse than negotiation by public 
speeches. But over every conversation and discussion 
is still written the question, Does Germany want 
peace? And if so on what terms? There are, of 
course, other questions of less importance to be 
answered first, questions of procedure which, however 
anxious the impatient may be to brush them aside, 
are too nearly questions of substance for that. The 
French are perfectly right in refusing merely to 
condemn Germany’s action formally and then forget 
it and pass on to the discussion of Herr Hitler’s new 
peace programme. If bridges are to be built they 
must be begun from both sides, and Herr Hitler 
may still be expected to take some step to diminish 
the suspicion his fait accompli has provoked. 

But assume that done—and the skilful handling of 
the situation by Mr. Eden has gone far to make the 
impossible possible—how are Herr Hitler's peace 
proposals, when the ground is cleared for the discussion 
of them, to be approached ? Not, certainly, in a spirit 
of sceptical mistrust that will make agreement 
hopeless. But not, equally, in a spirit of eredulous 
confidence that would produce precisely the kind of 
agreement that suited Germany's policy. If it were 
clear what that policy was the outlook would be a 
great deal clearer. In M. Litvinoff's view its keynote 
is hatred of his country and all it stands for, and 
it is impossible to read the bitter speech he delivered 
at the League Council meeting on Monday and not 
admit that there is justification for almost everything 
he said. 

Nothing in Herr Hitler’s peace proposals, except 
his suggestion of Germany’s return to the League 
of Nations, is inconsistent with the theory that 
Germany wants peace in the west with a view 
to freeing her for action in the east. Herr Hitler 
proposes a non-aggression pact with France which 
would immobilise France if Germany were at war 
with Russia. 


He offers no non-aggression pact to 
Russia. 


In his speech at Karlsruhe, made since his 
peace programme was framed, he again launched 
violent attacks on Bolshevism and the country where 
Bolshevism prevails. If Germany does return to 
Geneva her representative will have to sit side by side 
with Russia’s, and it is not unreasonable, in view 
of the interpretations to which Herr Hitler's proposals 
lend themselves, and the attacks he has directed 
against Russia since, that Russia should, with general 
support, ask for very explicit assurances that Germany 
not only means peace but means it everywhere, 


So much it is necessary to say, for it is inevitable 
that in negotiations opened on the morrow of the 
violation of a treaty the treaty-breaker should be 
required to put his good faith in the matter of future 
engagements so far as possible beyond question 
Herr Hitler’s public speeches have been both sats. 
factory and the reverse in that respect. He has 
declared, no doubt with sincerity, his desire to live 
at peace with France, and a huge audience at 
Frankfurt acclaimed the declaration. But jn his 
Karlsruhe speech two days earlier he had affirmed 
just as emphatically Germany’s right to be judge 
in her own cause and her refusal to be “ hale 
before international courts, .. . particularly whey 
Germany is in the right.” Such declarations cannot 
be dismissed as matters of indifference. The choig 
in international affairs is between anarchy and 4 
loyal observance of freely contracted agreements 
coupled with readiness to submit to impartial arbitr.. 
ment questions about which genuine dispute arises, 
Herr Hitler appears to take the position, fatal to 
constructive international understandings, that only 
Germany can decide whether Germany is right, 
Immensely desirable as full co-operation with 
Germany, and her return to membership of the 
League of Nations is, no co-operation is possible 
unless she honestly undertakes the same obligations 
as any other ‘State member of the League. The 
first test will be the submission to the Permanent 
Court at the Hague of Germany’s claim that the 
Franco-Soviet Pact is itself a violation of the Locarno 
Treaty. German consent to that course is not 
needed, but the reception by Germany of the verdict 
of the Court, whatever it may be, on a question 
she herself has raised, will throw valuable light on 
her good faith. 

It is well that these aspects of the situation should 
be frankly faced. The Hitler proposals open up 
possibilities that have justly raised hopes high. But 
it is essential to build on sound foundations, and to 
test the foundations before the building is begun. 
Meanwhile the immediate problems have still to be 
solved. France is in some quarters being unjustly 
criticised. It is true that her poliey has been largely 
responsible for Herr Hitler’s rise to power, and it 
was she who rejected successive offers of mutual 
disarmament. But what is under discussion today 
is the immediate, not the remoter, past, and the possi- 
bilities of both the immediate and the more distant 
future. The task of reconciling France’s just stipula- 
tions with the necessary exploration of the Germai 
proposals is delicate to the last degree. Mr. Eden 
has shown great ability in devising formulas whieh 
have secured the presence of a German delegate 
at the League Council table, but he will still have 
the most formidable obstacle before him if, as ther 
seems some reason to apprehend, condemnation 
by the League Council is treated by Germany 4s 
an inevitable and meaningless formality to which 
she need have no regard. The French Government, 
with an clection campaign before it very different 
from the staged plebiscite in Germany, where only 
one party can nominate candidates, is in a doubly 
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— 
delicate position. The immediate crisis, no doubt, 
ast. There can be no question of League- 
imposed sanctions where there has been no resort 
to war. And this country could not join in military 
measures Where there has been no such action by 
Germany as would in itself endanger peace, though 
for that very reason it is the more necessary to make 
it clear that Germany’s violation in no way relieves 


js P 


the other signatories of the Locarno Treaty of their 
obligations to one another. If that, and the resolve 
to maintain and strengthen collective security 
through the League (to which a relaxation of the 
sanctions imposed on Italy would directly give the 
lie) can be demonstrated to France’s satisfaction 
the way may yet be cleared for the conversion of the 
German proposals into the basis for a more stable peace. 


THE FUTURE OF THE B.B.C. 


HE Report of the Ullswater Committee on Broad- 
casting is as complimentary as the B.B.C. could 

have wished; and the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions are intended not to criticise but to strengthen 
the poliey which the B.B.C. has followed in the past, 
with a success that everyone must recognise. The 
(Committee proposes that the Charter should be pro- 
longed for a further ten years; that Parliamentary 
control should be exercised through a Cabinet Minister 
free from heavy Departmental duties; that the 
BB.C. should receive a larger share of licensing 
revenues; that relay exchanges should be controlled 
by the Post Office ; that the staff should be as free as 
possible from interference in their private lives ; and 
that “sponsored” items should continue to be 
excluded from the programmes. Somewhat irra- 
tionally, the Committee also recommends that, in the 
early stages of television broadcasting, “ sponsored ” 
items should be admitted. The Governors of the 
B.B.C. have noted “ with gratification” the compli- 
ments paid to their administration and finance, and 
to their News and Empire Services, and the “ absence 
of valid criticism of programme policy.” They 
emphasise the Committee’s flattering phrases on 
their wisdom, independence, idealism, prudence and 
* intellectual and ethical integrity.” Thus the Gover- 
nors, and the Committee, like everyone else, are 
satisfied that the B.B.C.’s monopoly of broadcasting has 
fully justified itself and must be continued in the future. 
There is no need to praise again the virtues of the 
B.B.C.; they are too well known. But is the note 
not a little too strong? The 
Second 


of self-satisfaction 
News Service, for instance, and especially the 
News, does not fulfil its funetion of giving a clear 
and simple summary of the events of the day. It is 
confused with commentaries and interludes which 
are presumably meant to give entertainment value 
to news which is itself, unfortunately, already 
exciting enough. Again, that 33} per cent. of the 
B.B.C.’s programme time is taken up with “ light 
music” of low quality suggests that there may 
be, after all, “ valid criticism of programme policy,” 
and it is surprising that the B.B.C. does not relieve 
us of this surfeit, either by devoting the time of 
only one station to “light music,” or by always 
offering an alternative form. of education or enter- 
tainment in other programmes. The Committee 
urges an extension and development of regional 
broadcasting and especially the establishment of a 
Welsh station. The Governors reply that a Welsh 


Station would have already been established, * if 


it were technically possible.” Does this mean that 
the technical difficulties cannot be overeome and 
that the Welsh will never have their station, so 


much desired? Lastly, the Committee makes the 
excellent recommendation that, to avoid political 
distortion, all material coming from Government 
sources should be announced as such, and it is to 
be hoped that this recommendation will be applied 
in its widest sense, and not merely, as the Governors 
assume, to announcements made at the Government’s 
request. 

It is a tribute to the B.B.C. that these criticisms 
apply only to points of detail; but that is perhaps 
because the Committee’s Report does not raise any 
fundamental questions. It may be unfortunate, con- 
sidering the extension of the Charter and the extension 
and development of the Corporation’s services which 
are recommended for the future, that the Committee 
has not attempted a closer analysis of the Corpora- 


tion’s policy and position. The Committee, like 
everyone clse, is agreed that the Corporation's 


independence and impartiality must be maintained. 
But, like the Governors, it assumes too easily that 
impartiality is an ideal which can be realised by 
human beings. It is, strictly, impossible that the 
B.B.C. should approach impartially the problems it 
must face. Like everyone else, they must make 
decisions of policy and of attitude. Equally, it is 
impossible that, in fifteen years, so strong and decided 
a character as the Controller-General should not have 
impressed a certain attitude and personality upon 
the Corporation under his control. Indeed, unless 
he had, he could not have succeeded so well. 

The B.B.C. has a personality of its own, pervasive 
and unmistakable, and it affects its reactions to public 
events, to education, to entertainment, and to the 
arts: it is the foundation of its policy. Yet, while 
criticism of that policy is made in detail, its general 
trend, its objective, is not discussed or made public. 
It is not sufficient to answer that the B.B.C. aims to 
preserve ‘intellectual and ethical integrity,” or to 
‘raise’? public taste or to “ educate” or “ enter- 
tain” its audience. ‘ Education” or * entertain- 
ment ”’ are terms which can have as many senses as 
there are ideals to aim at. The B.B.C. has formed, 
if only vaguely, its ideal, it has a mission, but we 
do not know what it is, though we may guess. If 
the ideal were known, subsidiary issues, such as, for 
instance, the problem of Sunday programmes, would 
resolve themselves : certainly both appreciation and 
criticism would be And the B.B.C. cannot 
merely respond to public demand, for it is agreed 
that the Corporation must educate as well as enter- 
tain. The Corporation is empowered, and the Com- 
mittee approves, to extend its educational activities 
in the schools as well as the home. In the next 
ten years the B.B.C., with its influence increased by 


-asier. 
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television, will be, as it has been, perhaps the most 
powerful single influence upon the minds of men, 
women, and children. Neither the Report of the 
Ullswater Committee, excellent as it is in detail, nor 


ete 
the observations of the Governors, enable Us 
control that influence properly, because they do . 
tell us what it is, what it intends to be, or what fs 
or objective it aims at. wes 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


wr the death of M. Venizelos another of the great 
figures of the post-War period disappears from the 
stage. They are going fast—as must inevitably be 
the case. Venizelos, of course, goes back far beyond the 
post-War years. It was in 1897 that he led the successful 
revolt of Crete against Turkish rule, and that was not 
his. first revolutionary activity. But it was in 1919 
that he took rank among international statesmen, His 
membership of the Commission that framed the League 
of Nations Covenant gave him his first standing-ground 
at Paris, and he leaped into the forefront in April of 
that year when Mr. Lloyd George had the brilliant— 
perhaps too brilliant—idea of inviting him to sit as 
one of the Council of Four when the disgruntled Signor 
Orlando temporarily shook the dust of Paris off his 
fect. Venizelos was exalted to heaven when at San 
Remo in 1920 the Allies encouraged Greece to go in 
and make an Empire in Asia Minor, and cast down 
very nearly to hell when at Lausanne two years later 
he had to save what he could for his country from the 
victorious Turkish armies. I talked to him more than 
onee at both places. The suave charm of his manner 

heightened by the effect of the black peaked cap above 
the silver moustache and beard—never varied. If he 
wanted a motto, in utrumque paratus were the pre- 
destined words, 





* * * * 

There are at least two very good reasons why this 
country cannot even contemplate armed intervention in 
the Rhineland. One is the strength of the feeling against 
any kind of war anywhere, the other the unexpected 
tendency of the average man to rebel against France's 
exigences and condone Germany's treaty-breaking. The 
tendency may be carried much too far—I think it is— 
znd take too little account of hard facts—I think it does 

but there is question about its prevalence. As to 
pacifism generally, that too, I think, has wider range and 
deeper roots than is generally realised. An incident at 
Manchester last Sunday is instructive. A peace demon- 
stration, addressed by Mr. Lansbury, the Rev. Henry 
Carter and other “ hundred per cent.” pacifists, was to 
take place in the Free Trade Hall, which holds about 
2.800 people. This building being crowded out, an 
overfiow was held in the Albert Hall, capacity 2.300. 
Then the fairly capacious Friends’ Meeting House had 
to be hastily requisitioned, and even so, according to the 
Manchester Guardian, hundreds of would-be demon- 
strators must have failed to get in anywhere. 

* * * * 

I went on Wednesday to see Gilbert Spencer's wall 
paintings at Holywell Manor, commissioned by Balliol 
College—an enterprise that has been well rewarded, 
The designs, which represent the legend of the foundation 
of Balliol, show great advance both in largeness of plan 
and richness of invention over the Cotswold Farm, now 
in the Tate, which, for the general public, made the 
painter's name. Perhaps the most striking is’ the 
last seene—the first Balliol scholars in the library. 
Figures placed in a building, as every formal painter 
knows, tend to look like nine - pins in a skittle - alley. 
Matisse met the problem by reversing the perspective. 
But that trick looks like a trick. Spencer has related 
figures and building by a system of horizontals, con- 
trasted with the verticals, which appears at first sight 


innocent and even clumsy. But to attempt the alte. 
ation of any part shows the dependence of every otis 
in an austere and sound construction. The may is 
also witty. Look at the white chicken taking a dust. 
bath in the bottom right hand corner of the second wall, 
That hen is a triumph. I don’t know anyone else who 
could touch it. 
* * * * 

The Government can no doubt find logical reasons to 
justify its refusal to permit the removal of Sir Roge, 
Casement’s body from Pentonville, where he lies buried 
to Ireland. Casement was tried and condemned Rita 
traitor and hanged in 1916, But it seems petty, - It jg 
worth remembering (though the cases are admittedly 
not on all fours) the reply of the Duke of Wellington 
when he was consulted as to whether he saw any objection 
to the removal of Napoleon’s bones from St. Helen 
to France : 

** Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington,’ he wrote, ‘ presents his 
compliments to His Majesty’s Ministers. If they wish to know 
Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington’s opinion as on a matter of 
public policy he must decline to give one. If, however, they wish 
only to consult him as a private individual, Field Marshal the Duko 
of Wellington has no hesitation in saying that he does not care one 
twopenny damn what becomes of the ashes of Napoleon 
Buonaparte.’” 

* * * * 

Mr. A. P. Herbert, I observe, has proposed to amend 
a motion put down in the House of Commons by 
Captain Ramsay so that the words “ should continue 
to explore every avenue” should read, “ should leave 
no stone unturned.’ Pleasantly jocose, but I hope 
Mr. Herbert is not going to constitute himself the 
chartered jester of the House of Commons. One or 
two of his recent speeches rather suggest the possibility, 
The House may like being amused, but the Member 
who merely amuses usually fails to impress. And there 
are many questions, notably divorce, on which it is 
desirable that Mr. Herbert should impress rather than 
amuse. Oxford, moreover, which has treated him so 
handsomely, has traditions to which her Parliamentary 
representatives owe some homage. 

* * * * 

Sir Thomas Inskip’s appointment as Co-ordinator of 
National Defence is first and foremost a challenge to 
Sir Thomas Inskip. No one thought of him for this post. 
Everyone was surprised when he got it. In this con- 
nexion he is an unknown quantity, and his capacity will 
be amply tested. But having shown his competence i 
one field, as the Attorney-General undoubtedly has, 
he may well be equal to demonstrating it in another 
After all it was a lawyer, Haldane, who did the greatest 
piece of work at the War Office since Cardwell (also 4 
lawyer). But it does not follow that because Sir Thomas 
Inskip is a lawyer he is a Haldane. And his job is 
good deal stiffer than Haldane’s. At all events he wil 
start with everyone’s good wishes. 

* * * * 

The Royal Insurance Company has published a very 
striking and effective photograph of a crowd of 6,500 
people—the number killed in road accidents in Great 
Britain Jast year. The idea is interesting and _ the 
picture impressive—but I should like to have al 
affidavit from the chairman of the company that he 
has got 6,509 people into his photograph, It looks 
to me more like 6,499, JANUS. 
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| aggressive and defensive application of force. 
| world-pax the employment of force will be 


E between existing governments. 
iid not originally concern themselves with economic, 
monetary or biological interests, and when they handle 
> them they handle them clumsily and contentiously, with 
bias towards their subordination to militant policy. 
| They are not built for the job, and manifestly a world 
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(HE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION: X. THE NEXT BEGINNING 


By H. G. WELLS 


TEELE is so far forgetful of his own urgency for 
simplification and lucidity that he nowhere gives a 
gnopsis of this Next Beginning of his which is to syn- 
thesise all the creative social conceptions that mankind 
has so far accumulated, which is to put a new facade 
upon the old religions and draw us all together in a more 
ified end lucid struggle against frustration than has 
hitherto been attempted. But, to the attentive readers 
ofhis voluminous “* Anatomy, ” the shape of his intentions 
is perfectly plain. - 
And first it is to be noted how plainly now the political 
mification of mankind frames the Next Beginning. The 
two Beginnings that preceded our own time, democratic 
republicanism, the last but one, and Socialism, the last, 
did indeed both glance at internationalism, but in an 
“idealistic” and subconsciously hopeless manner. They 
then sat down to the promotion of ‘ national ” revolu- 
tions, It needed propaganda by radio, the hum of the 
acroplane and the fear of gas warfare to teach even pro- 
wessive thought that the world has now, in plain fact 
and law and intention, to be made one. The Next 
Beginning must be inevitably a world scheme. It must 
he a scheme for the production and distribution of all 
staple requirements throughout the whole earth. It must 
be a planetary economic plan with a universal theory of 
property and payment, It must involve one common 
monetary method because in an organised economic life 
there can be no general individual freedom without. the 
method of cash payments, for these alone can liberate men 
from the slavery of payment in kind. It must provide a 
system of world directorates for these common interests, 


and it must ensure that these directorates work in an 


atmosphere of adequate criticism, and are in some way, 


| direct or indirect, made responsible for their conduct to 


the general intelligence. 

He is very insistent in his sixth book that the organisa- 
tion of world unity involves the evocation of world 
controls, differing both in structure and function from any 
existing government. This is one of his dominating ideas. 
He will not hear of a Parliament of Mankind or a World 
President or anything of the sort. It is, he says, “ the 


- easy preliminary pitfall” fer the mind which first seeks 
> to picture a world commonweal to conceive it as a large- 
_ scale replica of existing State governments. 
task of a revolutionary propaganda aiming at world 


* The first 


unity” is to abolish that misconception. 

Existing governments, he explains, have been evolved 
as militant directorates concerned primarily with the 
But ina 
largely a 
reserve resource of the general police, and the main 


‘functions to be discharged by world-wide directive 
organisations will be economic, financial and informative. 
» . . . 

» These conceivably can arise through federal agreements 


The old governments 


combination of them must be even less fitted for the job. 


B They must be prepared to delegate their authority to a 
federal council of a different kind, an ad hoe organisation 
p for the new job. It is not necessary to abolish existing 

fovernments, therefore, unless they are directly resistent 


to world organisation. They are beside the mark. Their 
World function will be to sanction. They will fade into 


linctionless traditions, as a new non-militant type of 


federal world-organisation takes their place and supersedes 
their significance. 

The réle of the subject of any government, who wishes 
to forward and participate in the Next Beginning, is 
not therefore to attempt to destroy his own or any other 
government, with the idea of substituting a raw new 
one, larger and similar, but to do his utmost to render 
it amenable to the development of an economic-financial- 
educational federation of the world. If a particular 
government has to be destroyed forcibly in that process, 
and some may have to be destroyed forcibly, so much 
the worse. It will be an unfortunate necessity and it 
will leave a sear. World-civilisation is not antagonistic 
to existing governments except, and in so far as, and 
while, they are antagonistic to an organised world 
economy. But in so far as that antagonism is marked 
and deliberate, loyalty to world-civilisation and its pro- 
gressive organisation must override any formal political 
loyalty. Governments which control or suppress research, 
discussion or truthful non-malignant propaganda are 
plainly governments in insurrection against that world- 
civilisation which is already demanding the loyalty of 
every rational man. 

Advancing behind the propaganda of these framework 
ideas, Steele sees the Next Beginning taking the form 
of a multitude of political and organising movements 
for the establishment of a number of world-wide or 
almost world-wide directorates and controls. These 
movements may go on almost independently, linked 
only by their planetary range. In spite of all contemporary 
appearances to the contrary Steele believed that it is 
not merely possible but urgent that in the various fields 
of health, money and credit, in the production and 
distribution of staple coimmodities, in transport and 
particularly air-transport, in standard of life and police, 
cosmopolitan controls should come into existence. The 
stars in their courses fight against particularism in 
these matters. It is all a question whether these things 
should arrive through a subconscious yielding to ill- 
apprehended pressures, an instinctive. wasteful, tragic 
yielding, masked by false issues and unfolding long 
further chapters in the history of human frustration ; 
or whether they should be brought about rapidly in the 
spreading light of a wide understanding and desire. The 
success of the propaganda of the Next Beginning throughout 
the world must determine which alternative prevails. 

This peculiar and on the whole refreshing assurance 
of Steele’s that there is only one right way of thinking 
about most of our contemporary problems not enly 
makes him write of this idea of his, of unification through 
the creation of a group of ad hoe federal directorates, 
as though it was the only possible idea for a properly 
informed clear-headed man, but also it makes him write 
in the same strain of assurance about the broad principles 
of economic organisation. He is incapable of believing 
that there are men who can reasonably oppose the 
gencral propositions of collectivism, unless a subconscious 
craving for their personal profit, or some deep-rooted 
malice, blinds them to the logie of the case. 

Private property with its flux, money, works as a 
contrivance for the adjustment of individual motives 
to the Whatever its Steele 
cannot imagine that proposition questioned, and he 
rides on from that to a sirewd analysis of the different 
types and classes of private property, both those that 
have to be recognised and protected in a modern State, 
and the broader sorts that can only work efficiently 
when they are vested ina * competent reeciver ~ operating 


commonweal, origins, 
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in the collective interest. He jeers at “ absolute 
Socialism.” He says that men and women who can 
sit down to a serious discussion of “ Socialism versus 
individualism ” are fit only for institutional treatment. 
Socialism is always a matter of degree. _ Progress towards 
Socialism ‘can be only progress in the organisation of 
the competent receiver and in the exacter definition 
of private property. -There are degrees and limitations 
of ownership, and Steele’s standing astonishment at 
the absence of any clear science of property, a science 
directly applicable to law and constructive legislation, 
is expressed again and again. In this field, for lack of 
firm charting and landmirks, we are still compl -tely 
at the merey of winds and eddies of opinion. 

His determination to discuss money only as a p rt of 
his general theory of property is implacable. He would 
set very definite limits to the use of money. Only for 
very definite kinds of property should there be “ free 
sale.” For food,* clothing, adornment, transportation 
and shielter, Steele would allow practically ‘ free pur- 
chase”; almost every other kind of acquisition from 
a pet dog to a mountain valley he would make con- 
ditional on a more or less completely defined “ proper 
use.” By a reorganisation of distribution and a develop- 
ment of public stock-keeping—a colossal extension of 
the post office, so to speak—he would squeeze deliberate 
acquisition for resale, passive non-manufacturing owner- 
ship for monetary profit, that is; out of the category of 
permissible things. Apparently he wanted to tariff 
and control all distributors from the shipowner to the 
barrow man. He is very hostile to what he calls profit 
by ‘interception ”’—meaning very much. what the 
Bolsheviks, in their age of virtue, used to mean by 


[March 20, 1936 
a 
“speculation.” The establishment of “a lucid ¢q: 
and statement ” of the “ property-money inetiteeate . fenc 
as integral to the Next Beginning as the establishment, : ck 
lucid conception of a world commonweal. The sali ; sherin 
of that science and that conception, the conversi : 
that knowledge arid that idea into material’ ang We 
reality, is “the general business of mankind.” we 
other general business can there be? It is the fo 
aspect of new religion, thé modern Islam. To an 
must give yourself, because there is no other right — 
to which you can give yourself. And give Yoursel 
you must if you are to escape mortality. 

All this Steele puts forward to you not as someth; 
supplementary to whatever beliefs and Persuasion; 
you have in your head already. He means that this js 
the new truth which replaces all-previous less perfected 
truths as a new car replaces an old car, that you have to 
drop your present religion and your code of behavioy 
unless they accord with all this, and that you have ty 
make this, which he calls the Next Beginning,’ you 
religion, your code of behaviour and your criterion ¢ 
loyalties. If ‘it isnot final truth, it is as far as we hay 
got. In his fashion he is as intolerant as Christ o Ml ther 
Muhammad. He does not speak as a divinity op , nomen! 
prophet, but he speaks as one who is compelled to sq § This 
by the nature of his needs and his mind what YOU algy pebibelling 
must be compelled to see by the nature of your heeds Molten la 
and mind.. The only concession he will make to yoy Gases 
old religion or your old code and loyalties is to say that, callings, 
under examination, these do reveal cramped partial 
anticipations of the greater constructive common purpos 
that now dawns upon our minds. 

[Neat week: “ The Frustration of a World Pax.”| 
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UNPLANNED CAREERS ; 


By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 


A SCHOOLMASTER friend of mine asked me the 

other day, as one who had suffered many changes 
of occupation, how he was to defend himself against the 
army of parents who came to him expecting to have 
their boys’ careers laid out for life in Bradshaw fashion. 
Now there is much to be said for wise forethought in 
parents. But there is also a case to be made out for 
the improvident parent; and that case, challenged by 
my friend’s disquiet, I set myself to make. 

The world, I suggested to him, was cloven by a number 
of curious divisions. There were, for example, those 
who naturally got up early and those who sat up late. 
There were those who were susceptible to insect-bites, 
and those who were not; and I added, as a morsel of 
questionably scientific hearsay, that the sufferers from 
insect-bites were generally good sailors, while the immune 
were a prey to sea-sickness. One of these major divisions, 
I went on to say, was between those who planned their 
earcers and those who did not ; and I was able to speak 
as one who belonged to the latter class. 

As a young man I had maintained that I could not 
make any satisfactory choice between different callings, 
because I did not know what those who were called to 
them had to do. I knew little enough of my father’s 
profession. His friends maintained the customary 
embargo on the talking of shop about their work as 
distinct from their recreations. The only careers which 
I had observed at first hand were those of schoolmaster 
and don, and for these I was clearly unfitted. When, 
therefore, my time at the University neared its close, 
I accepted, with a docility which I still think to have 
been logical and have had no cause to regret, my father’s 
proposal that I should sit for the Civil Service Examina- 
tion. I appeared at that moment to be surrendering 
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my liberty to plan my life as completely as a eruising 
tourist resigns the ordering of his ways to a steamship 
company. Looking back, I can see that no parent, 
schoolmaster, tutor, or Civil Service Commissioner could 
have told me at that stage what was going to happa 
to me in the next quarter of a century. They woul 
not have had a hope in competition with a lively fortune 
teller who assured my fiancée early in 1914 that I shoul 
shortly change my profession and go overseas. 

Some boys have strong natural bents, which lead then 
unerringly to a particular calling. Others have family 
businesses, which it is right and sensible for them ti 
enter. But the rest? Well, my own generation mi 
reflect that, if they had all had their careers irrevocably 
settled for them when they were at school, there woul 
be few mature men today in the motor-car, telephow 
electric-lighting and film industries, and no one at d 
engaged in the occupations which spring from the ats 
and sciences of aerial flight and wireless broadcasting. 
There is here strong support for the plea that a fa 
proportion of each generation, alike in the public inter 
and their own, should sail into the world with seald 
orders. 

“But if that be so,” some foolish parents are sure! 
say, “how are we to know what subjects our childrs 
ought to be learning? And if we cannot decide that 
what is the good of our paying to have our child 
taught anything at all?” To this enquiry there are@ 
least two good answers on the practical side alone; and 
a schoolmaster could no doubt multiply them. 44 
first, which is applicable at any age up to seventy, ! 
that, if you drive even a small peg of knowledge into ev 
a wooden head, it will serve to gather further knowledg 


of that subject for the rest of your days—much as 4 nal i} 
el, 
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. ers tags of sheeps’ wool. The earlier, within 
tion” i drive the peg, the better its chances of 
saat jering. All sorts of fresh bits of knowledge will 
alist et 1 themselves to your peg, without your going in 
CrsiOn of mast hem. Such knowledge is good, and some of it 
nd livity arch of t em. ae fal 8 
” What retty sure to prove useful. 
” the gecond argument runs something like this. If you 
’ “7 into a scttled and ordered profession, you will 
this yoy are going 1 eI eS GR ENE IOS 
ht thin, Mautomatically come under the discipline of its precedents 
‘ te. ’ f those who have spent their lives in its practice. 
i: ¢ i you.chance upon some new calling, where there 
* precedents and none with previous experience to 
jide you, YOu will need an internal discipline of your 
aa creating. Such a discipline springs most readily in 
those minds which in their education have been exercised 
aud breathed by working toa stiff standard, under the 
gui of the keenest competition that they are capable of 
ystaining. It follows from this, I suspect, that, given 
joys or girls of good intelligence, the right course, in the 
absence of marked special aptitudes or the need of 
specialised training for some predetermined career, is to 
iet them study whatever subjects are attracting at the 
noment the best of their contemporaries. 
This unplanned method, too, saves the premature 
ibelling of a boy or girl. Even special aptitudes are 
fen latent in school days. If boys or girls had to be 
ssessed simply by their apparent fitness for particular 
cillings, the order of truce merit would often be sadly 
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dislocated. Let Mr. Clive Bell’s cautionary tale be borne 
in mind—*“ The judge at Epsom is not permitted to 
disqualify the winner of the Derby in favour of the horse 
that finished last-but-one on the ground that the latter 
is just the one for the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
brougham.” 

These random thoughts are addressed to the relief of 
unduly anxious parents and unfairly harassed teachers. 
They involve no depreciation of the work of that excellent 
new profession of the careers master—-another calling 
which would have been vacant today I suppose, if those 
who were at school twenty years ago had predetermined 
their vocations. The work of careers masters should do 
much to correct just that deficiency which I experienced 
as a boy—a lack of knowledge of what different jobs 
involved. Nor will I admit responsibility if any parent 
should complain to me hereafter that a son or daughter 
had been Jed by this article to take no thought for the 
morrow, and had had in consequence no morrow worth 
mentioning. To such parents and such children I dis- 
charge my liability by presenting them here and now with 
two useful sayings for the comfort of themselves and their 
offspring in the day of wrath. At home let them declare 
indignantly with Ronald Firbank’s heroine—‘* The world 
is so disgracefully managed. One scarcely knows whom 
to complain to.” In public they can always recite more 
composedly the saying of Walter Raleigh —‘* The 
nightingale won no prize at the poultry-show.” 


CIVILISING AFRICA 


By FRANK MELLAND 
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HERE has of late been a marked tendency, largely 
actuated by budgetary considerations, to preach 
to the natives of Africa a get-rich policy, a “ grow more 
tops campaign ” as it has been officially designated in 
Nanganyika Territory. The idea is that the native 
hould grow more crops for sale and export, or carn more 
aoney somehow, so that he may purchase more imported 
ods and so swell the customs revenue and the railway 
raffie returns, besides paying his tax. The immigrant 
ommercial population naturally favours such propa- 
mnda, several missions strenuously foster the idea, in- 
neased carning-power forms the bait that attracts pupils 
oschools, and imitation of the white man’s skill in ability 
omake money and live in comfort is advocated as the 
oal at which the native should aim. 
No sensible person would oppose increase in 
wealth and welfare and a higher scale of living. 
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vocab @ectiously wishes to keep the Africans in primitive and 
e weil tatic simplicity. In fact, there is much that is admirable 
lephow, mm" this movement if it be treated as a means to an end and 
e at amot as an end in itself. It is placing individual material 
the arip™sperity in the foreground of our African policy, instead 


casting f moral and spiritual growth with material well-being 
t a fares n adjunct, that seems to be fraught with grave danger. 


Duty toward one’s neighbour, in a restricted sense, is 
art of the African’s faith and custom. Rivalry in getting 
ich has been non-existent and, although this may provide 


interes 
» sealed 


sure tee Stimulus, the lack of which has contributed to backward- 
childragee'’ss, it needs great care in introduction lest it destroy 
le that" age-long asset. We should develop the idea of that 
shildreagttty and enlarge the scope of “ neighbour,”’ foster rather 
are detan break down communal responsibility, encourage 
e; agrommunity pr sperity, rather than proceed, as it is to be 
». ‘Tegeeared we are doing, towards creating classes of rich and 
enty, iepoor. 


to evel Unfortunately there is much in the example set by 
pwede iropeans in Africa which is harmful. Granted that the 
s a migjority are decent, honest, clean-living people, as I know 

ell, having been privileged to live and work among white 


farming and mining communities as well as in purely 
native districts, their religion is not very apparent, and 
to a native observer they must seem intent chiefly on 
money-making and the relaxation of sports and amuse- 
ments. Tew go to church, fewer still take any interest 
in mission work or native spiritual welfare. If, as they 
sometimes say, “ Christianity is no good to the African,” 
it is largely because of their own attitude towards their 
faith. The failure is due to the example of the white 
men and women who do not visibly practise what is 
preached to the natives. District Officers also often fail 
by their example as Christians. Like the unofficial com- 
munity the majority live reputably, but their Christianity 
is, to say the least, subdued. While they: must necessarily 
keep in touch with mission work they rarely attend mission 
services : too often they stand completely a ‘oof, 

Even in the schools, moreover, now that State educa- 
tion is extending. the tendency is away from religion, and 
herein possibly lies the greatest danger. An embryo 
university for Eastern Africa is growing up at Makerere 
in Uganda, which is undenominational and, in effeet, 
purely material, with little "more moral backing than 
“the public school spirit ~~—an excellent thing, but not 
in itself a substitute even for primitive religion. Pupils 
come to Makerere from Church schools-——evangelical 
Anglican and Roman Catholic. In the school they are 
deliberately mixed, so that the school spirit and loyalty to 
the school shall prevail. Right of entry is granted to 
clergy, but is it to be wondered at that pupils who enter 
as Christians tend to leave as agnostics? Before they 
entered they lost their old religion, with its safeguards, 
and acquired a new faith. If on leaving they. who should 
become leaders of the people. have lost that, too, it were 
better they had never come. 

What is our civilising mission in Africa which is to 
justify our holding such vast territories? Is it to be 
merely material—roads, railways, air-routes ; increased 
individual production and spending powers; the main- 
tenance of law and order—or will we wake to our respon- 
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sibility to foster spiritual growth and try. to build.on the 
old a better and higher life, simultaneously directing 
natural desires for social advance towards hygiene, 
better nourishment and housing, improved agriculture 
and animal husbandry, all to be worked out in consulta- 
tion and by co-operation with the people themselves, not 
-that individuals may outstrip their neighbours in wealth 
or ostentation, but that the community may be richer, 
healthier and happier ? 

The growing cry of the Have-nots against us as chief 
of the Haves can only be effeetively answered by worthy 
stewardship. With Gdvernment, and the people of 
Britain who elect it, lies the chief responsibility, but the 


THE ILLUSION 


By DR. L. 


PFNHERE is a pathetic belief, highly active in the 

waiting rooms of panel doctors, that the cure of 
disease requires nothing more than the prescription of an 
appropriate bottle of physic—so many diseases and for 
each an infallible bottle. Needless to say, the belief is a 
delusion, highly profitable to the vendors of patent 
medicines but attended with disastrous results to many of 
their clients. Unfortunately the delusion has a counter- 
part, attended with results far more disastrous, in the field 
of our political conceptions. Here we find the belief, 
prevalent not only among the masses of the electorate but 
widely shared by the eminent social doctors who solicit 
their votes, that every social disease can be cured by the 
simple process of making a law to cure it. 

When war, or war-making, is the malady to be cured 
our faith takes the form of believing that peace can be 
kept by the equally simple process of making a sufficient 
treaty to keep it—that, no matter how war-minded and 
heavily armed for war the nations may be, all will be well 
if they solemnly covenant together not to fight. Unh- 
daunted by the manifest fact that for a couple of centuries 
or more a war-sick Europe has been dosed with this peaee- 
keeping physic, and never so heavily dosed as of late, with 
the result that assured peace was never further off than 
now-—undaunted by that, the quest for the infallible war- 
remedy shows no sign of slackening, treaties and rumours 
of treaties follow in quick succession and, though the 
master-treaty delays its coming, our faith that it will come 
remains unshaken. 

In all this we are witnessing a phenomenon admir- 
ably described in a phrase of Sir Arthur Salter’s* 
“the unwilled accompaniments of our willing, the 
unpurposed effects of our purpose ”—a phenomenon 
familiar to most of us, though often overlooked by 
our physicians, when the first bottle of their physic 
has been duly emptied and a new bottle needed to 
counter the reactions consequent on the first, and so on 
ad infinitum. As a summary explanation of the mis- 
-arriages that have overtaken the course of international 
politics and the intolerable confusion into which they 
have fallen. it would be hard to find a better than Sir 
Arthur’s phrase. For long past, peace has been the 
increasing purpose of the civilised world and treaty 
after treaty has been made—the Covenant, Locarno, 
the Kellogg Pact, Stresa and now the Franco-Russian 
alliance, each, after the Covenant—which surely ought 
to have been sufficient by itself—throwing doubt on 
the value of its predecessor. All this for the purpose of 
making peace secure. But the unwilled accompaniments 
of this willing, the unpurposed effects of this purposing, 
have brought it to pass that peace, the purpose 
throughout, was never more insecure than it now is. 
Hence the strange spectacle we are now witnessing of 





* In Recovery. 































































resident white population must realise and Accept its g, Ament rule 
(Parenthetically, if Government would admit then on it com 
share of responsibility it would help enormously Bained the 
largely the denial of this that makes them eo, : a messens 
on the interests of their own class.) It does Hot elm If such 2 
for them, living on the land they have acquired jn ti my what 
or making a living there in any way, only to live deg a can bi 
hives among themselves. They can be honourable . ie resoul 
working and somewhat patronisingly kind to : tional defe 
employees, and yet do harm to the Civilisation fmkes in Th 
religion they represent, for the two are inseparable, ggmpaoy other 
the former cannot safely be conferred on the Mf at have pi 
without the latter, on which it has been built, © _ quality 
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OF DEFENCE 


P. JACKS 


great nations professing their devotion to colle 
security, and yet having so little faith in it for the, 
protection that their first care is to arm themselyg 
the uttermost for single-handed self-defence. 

And now the whole nation is to be “ organisa 
self-defence ” and rearmed accordingly at a cost estingy 
at 300 millions. “ Great Britain,” says Mr. (yp 
in this weck’s Observer, “* must be placed in a pest 
to fear no foe ’—just as she would have to be jf, 
had nothing to hope for from collective security andy 
Covenant and all the others had never been ‘heard g 
A Minister, acting presumably under advice i 
military headquarters, is to control the vast operatiy 
which is to include nothing less than the mobilisaij 
of the nation’s resources in men, money and mi: 


HE inc 


: , ; ; more 
so that in case of necessity and at short notice the enj ‘I be on 
. “ q f ie e 
foree of our factories, transport, shipping and fy ‘ble da 

P sible ae 
supply can be “switched over” (a phrase used | » lat 
he 


Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes in The Time | 
February 24th) to production of the commissariat of y 
and co-ordinated as a fourth arm of the Service yj 
the Army, the Navy and the Air Force. 

For what purpose is all this to be done? In on 
we are told, that we may be able, in the first place, 
“contribute our due share to collective security” a 
inspire other nations, our partners in that. enterpng 
with confidence that we are competent to fulfil our oblg 
tions to the common cause; and, in the second pliq 
that we may be in a posture to defend ourselves ini 
pendently in the event of our partners failing to fil 
their obligations to combine for our defence. 
is the avowed purpose, no doubt sincerely held byt 
who profess it, though confusedly, for the two jut 
of it are not easy to reconcile. What, then, are lid 
to be its “ unpurposed effects”? By what “ unwik 
accompaniments ” is all this vigorous ‘“ willing ” lik 
to be attended ? 

To a large extent they are hidden from us, for tl 
will be determined by the general course of evel 
which no man can foresee, and over which the Brit 
Government has little control. But some are is 
obscure and may be anticipated with tolerable certaitl 

To begin with, the attempt to make ourselves si 
in the event of collective security failing to protect i 
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will surely suggest to the partner nations that we hi Congre 
no great confidence in their good faith, nor in the gene iperial 
value of the collective security we profess to be s ucatic 
porting. And among those nations (and there are mgr man 
than one) who regard the British Empire, not at its 0 nte for 
valuation as a benevolent institution, but as a mig oe 


and selfish Power sitting tight on its great possessiol 
the spectacle of Great Britain armed to the teeth is! 
more likely to increase old misgivings than to ins 
new confidence. Indeed it may be laid dows & 
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mal rule that the more heavily armed a nation is 
. comes to the common Council table, the more 
< the others are to be suspicious of its bona fides 
im and good will. 


of peace 
a messenger - P 73 ” 
unpurposed effects 


are likely to be the 


in ego are they likely to be at home ? In general, 
live deelhere aN be no doubt that the * mobilisation of our 

ble ‘ ntire resources,” industrial, financial and military, for 
to stional defence, on the scale advocated by Sir Frederick 
Sattion allikes in The Times, by Mr. Garvin in the Observer, and 
rable Many other eminent soldiers, publicists and orators, 
he th ‘| have profound repercussions on the whole structure 


| quality of our national life. It would be a novel 

rience in peace-time for the British people, though 
» had a good taste of it during the Great War. A 
Hin so thoroughly organised for self-defence will not 
Jit easy to organise itself for anything clse—which 
ms a pity, since there are so many things, besides 
i-defence, that are worth organising for. From one 
Colkeiifiiure only could the ultimate marching orders of the 
their olletional life then be derived—from military headquarters. 
Selig Mi wever these might be designated, disguised, kept in 
¢ background or mediated by transmission through 
ise is Minister or that Committee. All must be in readiness 
estima. the moment when military headquarters say “ go,” 
- Ganon high finance down to the gauges and tools in the 
} posit 
be ify 
and th 
heart 
ef 
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HE inconveniences of a shifting Easter are becoming 
more realised every year. In 1940 Easter Sunday 
ill be on March 24th, within two days of the earliest 


* Possible date, and in 1943 it will be on April 25th, which 
fm the latest possible date. This will affect the Law 
ve ems, the University Terms, the School Terms through- 


it the country, and the great holidays of the people 
Easter and Whitsuntide. It will also affect Banking, 
inance, Trade, Commerce and Industry, as well as 
ailway and Shipping concerns. 


Ce Wi 


An oscillating Easter, again, vitiates comparative 
erp tistics owing to the irregularities in the occurrence of 
obiggmte Easter Holidays. Our financial year dates from 
ni ril 6th to April 5th, and in twenty consecutive financial 
5 inggge’ts there were six which had one Easter Holiday, seven 
@hich had two Easter Holidays, and seven which had 
sy Easter Holiday at all. 
-th@ie Easter Sunday is fixed in accordance with the wonderful 
pit bles drawn up by Clavius for Pope Gregory XIII, 
liggmhen he reformed the Julian Calendar in 1582, the 
vigeencipal object of which was to eliminate the error of 
jigmen days which had accrued owing to the Julian year of 
5} days being too long by eleven minutes twelve 
tygmreonds. Easter was unfortunately not stabilised at the 
aygmeme time, but was made dependent on the “ eceles- 
rtig@stical > moon, a device used by Clavius in drawing 
ig his tables. Christmas Day, which celebrates the birth 
int Our Lord, is fixed in the Solar Calendar, while Easter, 
sifmhich commemorates the Death and Resurrection, 
agmenders about over a space of thirty-five days. 
ue Congresses of Chambers of Commerce, International, 
eag@tperial and National, and important bodies representing 
metucation, Law, Trade, Industry and Commerce have 
ugg Many years voted resolutions in favour of a fixed 
mete for Easter, and a Bill was passed through both 
igouses of Parliament which became the Easter Act 
me 1928. This Act provides that Easter should be the 
gest Sunday after the second Saturday in April, and 
uge'se words are used instead of the second Sunday to 
event: Passion Sunday falling on Lady Day, as some- 


workshops ;- and how can that be if military authority 
has no control, through channels direct or indirect, 
over the operations of the factories and the bankers’ 
offices ?. And what would it avail us to have our indus- 
trial and financial forces in readiness to be switched 
over from peace to war unless our young men, in their 
multitudes, were in equal readiness to be switched over 
in the same way? Will the Minister of Defence have 
nothing to say to them? Will his military advisers have 
no word to whisper in his ear on that topic? And 
how will the young men take it? Is militarisation the 
less military when national self-defence is the motive 
of it? For defence, or for attack, must we not learn 
to fight, meet the aggressor with arms and ferocity equal 
to his own, be ready to use our weapons with the skill 
of trained warriors, and use them to the utmost extremity, 
so that, as Mr. Garvin says, “ there will be as little left 
of our antagonist as may remain of ourselves”? A 
cheerful prospect for the self-defenders ! 

We are treading a dangerous road where the unwilled 
accompaniments of our willing will bring us to strange 
issues. What.some of them are likely to be we can 
dimly discern, but that lasting peace will not be one 
of them we may be absolutely certain. Every step 
along that road, which we entered in the name of peace, 
is a stcp further away from the peace that we purpose, 


EASTER AND THE CALENDAR 


By THE RIGHT HON. LORD DESBOROUGH, K.G. 


times happens now. Lady Day is celebrated by many 
devoted churchmen, and indeed there is an old rhyme : 
* When our Lord falls in our Lady’s lap, 
There will be some great mishap.” 

This Act can be put in force by an Order in Council, 
but there is a wise proviso that before the draft order is 
made “regard should be had to any opinion officially 
expressed by any Church or other Christian body.” The 
opinions of the leading Churches and Christian bodies 
have in fact been ascertained, and there has been found 
to be an overwhelming desire for the establishment of a 
stabilised Easter by common consent. The Church 
of Rome, however, though it has pronounced that no 
question of dogma is involved, has intimated that sufficient 
cause must be proved before the practice of centuries 
is altered with its approval. 

The reform has nevertheless been advocated by many 
eminent Roman Catholics. Many years ago the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Salford wrote these words with regard 
to the stabilisation of Easter : 

“The dogmatic dangers and difficulties of the early centuries 

involved in the change of the Paschal calculation are no longer 
existent, and there can surely now be no objection from the 
theological point of view.” 
The dogmatic dangers involved in the celebration of 
Kaster were certainly great in the early centuries, as 
we hear of 700 priests being massacred at Bangor for 
holding Easter on what the dominant power considered 
to be the wrong date! 

In June, 1935, another high authority of the 
Church, the Right Reverend Fernand Cabrol, Abbot of 
St. Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough, headed a mission 
to Rome to ascertain the attitude of the Vatican towards 
the proposals for a fixed Easter and Calendar Reform. 
The mission was organised by the Rational Calendar 
Association of London, and supported by letters of 
delegation from a number of similar organisations in 
Europe and the Americas. 

A more fitting head for such a mission than Dom 
Fernand Cabrol could hardly be found, as he has written 
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more than twelve books in French on the liturgy and 
ceclesiastical history, and many books in English on the 
Mass, Liturgical Prayer and kindred subjects. besides 
being an Editor of the great Dictionnaire d’Archéologie 
Chrétienne. This learned ecelesiastic presented a 
memorial in Latin in favour of a fixed Easter and a 
reformed twelve months Calendar of equal quarters, 
which was placed on record in the official archives of the 
Church. 

As a result of numerous conferences which were held 
in Rome, the Mission came to these conclusions. among 
others, namely, that (1) the subject of Calendar Reform 
is under constant consideration at the Vatican, and close 
observation is being kept of the movement for the reform 
throughout the world, (2) the subject of Calendar Reform 
is viewed by the Vatican as a whole, and the question of 
Easter stabilisation cannot be detached from the question 
of general: reform, and (3) the Vatican would be very 
unlikely to look with favour on a thirteen-month year. 
It would thus appear that the two great questions of the 
Fixing of Easter and the Reform of the Gregorian Calendar 
should be taken together, and such a policy would have 
great advantages. 

The League of Nations has taken up the consideration 
of Calendar Reform, and great progress has been made 
through commissions set up in different countries. A 
very large number of schemes have been examined, and 
two have survived the ordeal, namely, a thirteen-month 
year of 28 days, and a 12-months year with equalised 
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- a I sarch 
quarters. Both of these systems would produce wed 
manent perpetual Calendar, by means of a dies a By Bnglan 
a day of the year not bearing an ordinary dayne 7 & 4 su 
Leap Years another such day would he necessay. is 50 MO 

‘The thirteen-month year would provide equal mont Yonsieut | 
of 28 days cach, but necessitates the introduction Of a nal of Contin 
month to be called Sol, a proposal which, as walk ofits sta 
clear by the Government spokesman in the recent Hn become or 
of Lords debate. has not been received with MUCh eth gnd NOW 1 
siasm in this country, The ‘ Equal-Quarter ” Calenialh « suffrage 
would have 91 days in each quarter, the year Would aby pat | 
begin on Sunday, January Ist, and end on Saturnia that her st 
December 30th. The first month of each quarter, Januunk Neverth 
April, July and October, would have 31 days, and 4) partridge 
other months 30. entralisat 

The present year is of the greatest importance int grata at | 
history of this movement. The relevant Comnitty J very mucl 
the League of Nations mects next October, and g of the Chi 
present constituted does not meet again for four Yeung division 
In 1939 the year begins on Sunday, January Ist, and grand cat 
does not happen again till 1950. If the League of Natigg and the 1 
approved of the proposal to fix Easter and refomy of the di 
Calendar, the various Governments could be approach the last t 
and the result laid before the Holy See. It is to be hope unworthil 
that the Government vill instruct its representative aff fatureles: 
the Committee to support a moderate Reform of ty Bishoprics 
Calendar, which would include a fixed date for Easel dioceses f 
and the new Calendar might then be put into Operatiqg at Churel 


in 1989, 


A BISHOP FROM LONDON 


By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


ING EDWARD VIT came to the throne and soon 
found Lord Salisbury waiting to confer a vacant 
Bishopric upon Charles Gore. His grandson came to the 
throne and in Jess than six weeks he found Mr. Baldwin 
waiting to confer the Bishopric of Portsmouth upon 
Archdeacon Frank Partridge. Each of these appoint- 
ments marked a definite breach with past traditions. 
Charles Gore wes a Socialist before Socialism acquired 
respectability. He acecepted—within curious limits- the 
Higher Criticism. Opponents at once questioned the 
legality of his appointment to Worcester. They appealed 
to the Law, and their appeal led to a postponement of 
Charles Gore’s consecration. They were right) when 
they said that Queen Victoria would have disapproved 
of the appointment. 

The bachelor and Socialist Bishop went to live in 
Hartlebury Castle, and men soon forgot their misgivings. 
Lord Salisbury, his patron, was the last of the Prime 
Ministers whose Churchmanship was never disputed. 
His successors, Balfour and Campbell-Bannerman, were 
members of the Church of Scotland. Asquith, King 
Edward's last Prime Minister, read the lessons in the 
little church of Sutton Courtenay. As a test of Church- 
manship, reading the lessons is no more effective than 
blowing the organ, and yet Asquith enjoyed the privilege 
of making Bishops and Deans as much as did Gladstone 
and Queen Victoria. He delighted to honour clergymen 
who were esteemed in Oxford. He appointed Dr. Inge 
to be Dean of St. Paul’s and Dr. Hensley Henson to be 
Dean of Durham. He translated Dr. Gordon Lang from 
suffragan Stepney to archiepiscopal York, and if Dr. 
Randall Davidson had resigned before the commence- 
ment of the Great War, there is little doubt that Asquith 
would have liked to bring Charles Gore from Cuddesdon 
to Lambeth. For all his progressive Socialism and 
hardening theology, Charles Gore—to use the words of 
Dr. C. A. Alington—‘* combined the traditions of old 
Whig families with the philesophy of Balliol,” and 
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though he strove hard to destroy the validity of th 
description he succeeded only in becoming the best; 
Whigs and the best of Balliol men. He was, in fad 
thoroughly aceeptable to each of the four Bishop-make 
in the brief Edwardian era. 

But there is one innovation which none of 
Edwardian Prime Ministers would have _ sanctioned 
They would have refused to appoint to a vacant Bishop 
any clergyman who had not been educated at Oxty 

























or Cambridge, and the appointment of a man educatd I have 
at the University of London would have been as incu idylls of 
ceivable for them as it was for Brougham, Zach laughing 
Macaulay, Thomas Campbell, Joseph Hume or ai tears. 17 
other secularist who, before John Keble had preach and a fa 
his Assize sermon in St. Mary’s, decided to found & first cro 
metropolitan University. Yet the way was bei they pu 
prepared when, a few years ago, Archdeacon Black of orang 
a London graduate, became Bishop of Grantham «ff fire-tong 
suffragan to the Bishop of Lincoln, Four years li the snov 
a London graduate succeeded Dr. Inge to the importa until the 
Deanery of St. Paul's. At the installation of Da the spri 
Matthews Lord Athlone, Chancellor of the Universi They ar 
of London, walked down the Nave of St. Paul's ini them fh 
robes of office, thus symbolising a new association betweg crocuses 
Wren’s Cathedral and Campbell's University. Wil thread 
the appointment of Archdeacon Partridge a Loni the wil 
man joins the ranks of the diocesan Bishops for (YM canary 
first time. It is only a matter of a few years before ti almost | 
University of London produces its first Peer spintiyi more pa 

The establishment of a University in London mi The pol 
no impression upon the Oxford known to Presi ome uy 


orange 
commot 


Routh. It feared no rival, and the prevailing seculan 
was thought to be modified by the creation of Kig 


College, which was to set forth “the doctrines 4 It Ist 
duties of Christianity as the same are inculeated by @ Petform 
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United Church of England and Ireland.” The (04 
history has been more remarkable than its founders 
have anticipated. It has long survived the United Chir 
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England and Ireland. It has provided St. Paul’s 
Av successor to Colet, Donne and Church, and it 
ts so modified its religious tests that it can now include 
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al mon yonsieur Denis Saurat, author of a sympathetic study 
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ft. It took London less than a century to 











Was iyajfl of its sta pci: PE 

ent Hoadll become one of the greater Universities of the world, 
ich Chthl gad NOW that it has provided the Church with a Dean, 
Calenigll « suffragan Bishop, since translated to Grimsby, and a 
Ud alg diocesan Bishop, even Anglican Oxford must admit 
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that her supremacy has been put in peril. 

Nevertheless, there is a lurking danger. Archdeacon 
partridge has been primarily responsible for the 
entralisation of the Church’s funds. He is thus persona 
at Church House, and Church House has done 
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mittee fH yery much to undermine the once healthy provincialism 
nd a5 MM of the Church of England. We have paid dearly for the 
UP Yeaym division of those ancient dioceses which centred on a 
And thi grand cathedral and episcopal palace. The telephone 
{ Natinl gnd the motor-car, so far from retarding the progress 
form th of the diocese-makers, actually accelerated it. Within 
roachelll the last twenty years a number of parish churches have 
be hone mworthily acquired the dignity of cathedrals and even 
ative lM featureless suburbs have given their names to suffragan 
1 of tM Bishopries. The Bishops in turn leave their reduced 
Eastaff dioceses for frequent excursions to London upon business 
peratigf at Church House. Nor are they alone in responding 
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UST before the end of February the garden looks 




































of thy desolate. The aconites have almost gone, the 
best d snowdrops with them. The crocuses have hardly come. 
in fu There is 1. feeling that, for the first time, spring itself 
‘Makewe will no’; come either. The aconites and snowdrops seem 
to have nothing to do with spring. They are simply 
of emblems of a between period, of an_ interlude 
‘tion between one season and another. The yellow, almost 
Shop transparent, aconite petals are like scraps of washed-out 
Oxiof sunlight. They belong merely to some process of unfolding. 
lucat@® Ihave never had very much use for the conventional 
incw idylls of spring : skipping lambs, young men in love, April 
achag® lughing its girlish laughter and weeping its girlish 
T aig tears. There is an equal idyll in the sowing of onions, 
cach and a far more wonderful one in the blossoming of the 
nnd # first crocuses. They are like fierce but delicate fires as 
bei they push upward to the light, so many slender flames 
lack of orange and mauve and white and purple that become 
n i fire-tongued at the first feeling of sunlight. Beside them 
s ig the nowdrops are mere unlit lanterns of paper. It is not 
ort until the crocuses flame up that there is any surety about 
the spring. They mark a definite change in things. 
es They are a kind of flower equinox in themselves. After 
inl them flowers seem to come more easily, as though the 
tng crocuses had been an exhilaration. Violets begin to 
Wi thread visibly among their dark leaves, the buds of 
ong the wild white like milky cyclamen. Daffodils raise 
r Ge canary heads, the little iris reticulata flowers and _ its 
re WS almost black buds crowd each other out, even darker and 
nui More passionately purple than the darkest of the crocuses. 
nig The polyanthus are no longer nipped and wintry. They 
iat Come up thick and suddenly, giant cowslips of crimson and 
ang ange and white. Altogether, in fact, a great many 
‘ig Ommon things begin to seem uncommonly beautiful. 
a [tis the common things, in fact, which never fail. They 
y i perform a perennial miracle of transcendence, the un- 
ole failing trick of making heaven on or out of earth. By 
s April the aubretia lies everywhere in still pools of purple, 





the daffodils blow in full glory, the almonds wave and 
Hoat like pink balloons. The wallflowers become magni- 








GARDENS 


By H. E. BATES 





to the attractions of London. Durham has for its 
Bishop and its Dean two former Fellows of All Souls. 
It is the seat of a University. But the intellectual life 
of the neighbourhood was scarcely less robust a century 
when the cultured and leisured classes had not 
begun their migration to the West End, Surrey and the 
Home Counties. Sydney Smith had a _ wholehearted 
love for the fashionable life of London, but even when 
he was condemned to live in the remote Yorkshire 
parish of Foston, he could enjoy the invigorating friend- 
ship of the Wilbrahams, the Leycesters, Archbishop 
Vernon Harcourt and Lord Grey. One wonders whether 
any gifted North Country clergyman is now so favoured. 
The centralisation of leisured life makes the depressed 
areas far more depressing than they need be. 

English visitors respond eagerly to the intellectual 
milieu of Paris, but they forget that it has been achieved 
only through the severe impoverishment of the provincial 
life of France. The merits of London University deserve 
the fullest recognition, and it is only fair that its 
theological graduates should compete for the Bishoprics 
and Deaneries. But those who admire the intellectual 
milieu of London should ask themselves whether the 
metropolis is in danger of getting a stranglehold upon 
the intellectual and spiritual life of the country. Just as 
new towns are better than enlarged suburbs, so a vigorous 
regionalism is more productive than a taut centralisation, 
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ficent, having a splendour entirely their own, a full- 
blooded, almost autumnal splendour, with autumnal 
colours. Only June, to my mind, exceeds the time of 
wallflowers, which is also the time of tulips, the moment 
of the overlapping of spring and summer, the beginning 
of the spate of colour. 

In March there is really not much colour. It is the 
green of things to come which begins to count: the 
change in the grass itself, the almost bluish shoots of 
oriental poppies, the fresh olive sabres of day-lilies, the 
staunch and shining pagodas of the madonnas, the 
lavender sprigs of catmint, the delphiniums. As they 
force upward and rise clear of the ground all the uncer- 
tainty, the feeling that spring will never come, vanishes 
completely. A feeling of cocksure joyousness take its 
place, a feeling of having your cake and eating it too, a 
sense of triumph, almost of survival, of ‘ look! we have come 
through.’ This is when spring gardens begin to be idyllic. 

It is bitterly cold as I write. The days of spring, to 
date, may be numbered on one finger. Everything is 
late. The little irises come slowly, standing tight in 
black-purple bud for days on end. The primroses are out, 
but it is all that one can say forthem. The first crocuses 
bend limply over exactly like spent candles. The wind 
roars a little in the late buds, and the very sound of it is 
cold. But the green of things is unmistakable and the 
light, even through clouds, is wonderfully powerful. By 
merely looking up one can tell the moment of the year. 

But for some reason there is no scent of spring yet. 
The sound and the feeling and the colour of it are all 
there, but there is no smell of it, the sudden indefinable 
breath of damp earth slightly warmed, of muck and grass, 
dust and violets. The smell of winter and rain hangs 
about like the smell of a church. The wind smells of 
snow. Even the grass, newly cut, has no sweetness. 

There is far more sweetness in sound. Birds begin 
very early in the morning and go on tirelessly beyond 
the twilights. The rooks are in a fever. The thrushes, 


at it all winter, have broken now into real passion. 
Blackbirds keep up the silly squawking of mating all 
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day long, a crowd of love-cager cocks trailing a single 
hen across the grass and in the hedge-bottoms and over 
the brightening saxifrages and phloxes of the rock-garden. 
On warm days an odd lark will go up, a little uncertain, 
a little weak in flight, but unmistakable in ecstasy. 

In spite of it, spring seems to stand still, almost to go 
back. Another day of sun and the daffodils would 
break ; two more and the water-lily tulips would be out. 
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se serene a 
Only half a day and the little orchid-shaped 

hyacinths would be in full glory, bright as comfloy. 
An hour and the crocuses spread and open their hearts 
sun themselves. There will be days, later, when st 
will move too fast. In May it slips through the hen 
like sand, Today it is so immobile that one almost hat 
it. One’s only comfort is that, in a damnably uncer, 
world, it is really the only certain thing. " 





















‘i. the dusky throng silently gathered in the waiting 
room Leon Cabrol was the arbiter of life and 
death. He was the Consul’s clerk. Clad in a pongee silk 
suit, Cabrol was sitting at a long table behind the tall 
slatted railing. He was patiently putting the finishing 
touches to the papers of a cargo steamer duc to sail at 
dusk from Limon Bay. 

A middle-aged man of colour, Cabrol was 
Demerara. He was heavily built, with thin, sandy hair, 
an aquiline nose and sunken expressionless eyes. Two 
years in the funereal climate of Colon had already begun 
to tell on him. He was sallow, yellow-eyed, white-lipped. 

Having “despatched the ship,’ Cabrol came from 
behind the table and stood before the small square opening 
in the railing. A barely perceptible movement occurred 
in the room. A Negress who owned a fried fish and 
muffins stand on the Wharf Aux Herbes elbowed her way 
up to the railing. From a dirty blue handkerchief she 
emptied on the ledge a spate of golden coins. 

“Me ‘fraid,” she murmured, half-apologetically, ‘ de 
Spaniards will steal it, sah.’ She dived into the flabby 
regions of her bodice and produced a passbook on a 
Jamaica bank. Pushing it over toward Cabrol she added, 
with a spirited, self-gratifying air, “* An’ if anybody gwine 
steal me money me radder them steal it in Jamaica !” 

** How much yo’ got heah ? ” drawled the clerk, 

“Twenty pounds,” she said, ** Count um an’ see, no.” 

But Cabrol had already done that. He gathered up 
the sovereigns and resumed his seat at the table. He 
entered the deposit in the passbook, recorded the entry 
in a ledger and handed the passbook back to the Negress. 

“Next!” eried Cabrol. 

Two men in baggy blue jumpers and mud-caked 
breeches came up to the railing. 

** Oi’s Eddie Culoden’s half-brother,” said one. 

“Have you been to the French Consul yet ? ” 
Cabrol. 

*“No, but the patois man wit’ he head split open is 
ovah there now, takin’ out a writ.” 

** All right,” murmured Cabrol, ** just step round here.” 

He showed the men round the veranda and through a 
side door into the oflice. He drew up two chairs for them 
and sitting down himself, pulled out the table drawer and 
took out some sheets of foolscap. 

‘*“Oi was in the rum shop,” declared the man with 
Eddie Culoden’s half-brother, ** when the Spaniards rush 
down ‘pon Eddie. Oi see him fall, holdin’ his head, an’ 
de blood runnin’ down his face - ¢ 

*“Good gracious!” interposed a Negress from the 
opposite side of the railing, ** tek unna time.” 

With the foolscap spread out before him Cabrel began 
taking down the particulars of the case. 


a native of 


asked 


It was Eddie Culoden’s first visit to the canteen. Newly 
arrived to take up a brakeman’s job at “ Kilometer 74 ””— 
a squalid, fly-by-night town-on the French canal—Eddie 
was still more or less cf a tenderfoot. Coming to the 
Isthmus from the island of St. Kitts, Eddie's brief appren- 
ticeship at Colon— both in the railway yards and the 





CONSULATE 


By ERIC WALROND 












dazzling night-life of Spanish 'Town— had taught hi) 
little beyond the art of standing in the path of a flyin 
locomotive and safely easing himself up on the COW-catche: 
To hop a passing train or “ buck ” a fast approachin 
engine with style, grace and reckless case was a sour d 
great pride to Eddie. 

He made directly for the bar. His arrival there qj, 
cided oddly with the end of Concha’s patience, Conchy, 
—a mestiza with an olive pigment, insolent wine-colouy 
lips and inscrutable grey eyes,—was the girl behind tly 











bar. “ No hago negocio,” snapped Concha at a buy 
customer, “ soy la inujer de Pablo Pequeno.” There w 





no reason for him to have confused her with the gith 
insinuating themselves like ticks in the fleeces of the lan) 
flocking into the canteen from the canal works; 
excuse to insult her with his steady denuding gaze, “| 
have already told him I’m Pablo Pequefio’s woman ay 
still he keeps on annoying me. Pest!” All eyes at th 
bar turned on the buckra,-—unshaven, green eyes bumel 
a dull glow by a chronic excess of absinthe, a cork hii 
awry, trousers of blue denim and yellow sabots. Wit) 
averted eyes the buckra started to slink off, bumpel 
straight into Eddie. He spun round, facing the Negn, 
It was instantly clear that he approved of Eddic. “J 
suis royaliste, moi,” he said, swaying drunkenly, “ et toi/” 
He reached out and grabbed Eddie by the shirt boson, 
** Hey !” cried Eddie, “ wha’ you think you doin’, ni! 
Man, unhandle muh!” Pablo Pequeiio, a peon extreme) 




















adept at twirling a machete, quietly strode up. Conc 





ran from behind the bar and followed beside him. “1k 
le palo!” hissed one of the men at the bar. Sudden, 
the curved steel blade of a machete flashed in the air; 
fell. 
reeling as in a daze, ‘ Oi ain’t do nutton 







3) 





‘ . ‘ . ° ° i 
“ Next !”’ cried Leon Cabrol. 
A squat, unctuous Oriental with a naked dome andi 
curling pigtail, Melican Sam rose. Round him swamne 







a small, doll-like brood of six yellow progeny. Withif 
proudly paternal air, Melican patted the little ones alogy 






gently. 
As Melican approached the railing, a Negress who hii 







oe : d ee 
been sitting beside him got up and went and stood hi 





the door to the veranda. She drew closer about le 
slender shoulders the black silk shawl that she wore ail 
let her eyes travel slowly from the scarlet buds of th 
hibiscus and the white-spotted green leaves of the crotos 
lying between the young palm trees which fringed t* 
gravel path outside the veranda, to the serene, sili 
sunlit glimpses of Limon Bay beyond. 

Bowing profusely, Melicey handed Cabrol a passpor 

“Where are you going, S10? ” 

“Hong Kong!” 

“Taking all these children with you ? ” 

“Yes!” replied Melican with a grin. 

“What about the children’s mother,” said Cab 
affixing a stamp to the passport, “ isn’t she going, too: 

The Chinaman turned and glanced at the tall, willo 
Negress standing dreamily by the door. 





















* But Oi ain’t do nutton,” cried Eddie Culodei 
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a 
«No!” he replied, again grinning, “‘ she no can go, too.” 
The clerk returned the Chinaman his passport, accepted 

nsular fee and Melican Sam with his exquisitely 


the co 
little brood went out. 


unreal 

«Who's next ? ” 

A large and bejewelled Negress, poised with incredible 
certitude on a pair of red, thimble-heeled shoes, swept up 
to the railing. She wore a “ garden party ” leghorn hat 
tuned up in front and she carried a tiny parasol. 

“What is it, Mary ?” cried Cabrol sharply. 

“ It’s dis yah gal, sah,” whined Mary, turning to make 
yay for Rhona. “* Hurry up, gal, an’ don’t keep the 
Consul waitin’.”” 

The girl crept forward with downcast eyes. A copper- 
coloured admixture of Hindu and Negro, she was ex- 
tremely slender, long-legged, fourteen years old. 

“What has she done now ? ” asked Cabrol. 

“She won't behave ’arself, sah,” declared Mary. 
“Jl me beat ’ar, an’ tump ’ar round, she won't change 
tar wavs, sah. She still a go out at night time, till me 
can’t stand ‘ar no mo’, sah. Me want yo’ fuh send ’ar 
hack to ’ar mMoomah in Jamaica.” 

A puzzled frown appeared on Cabrol’s brow. ‘* You 
know, Mary,” he said, ‘ the Consul can’t send her home 
qainst her will. If she doesn’t want to go nobody can 
compel her.” He gazed at shy, misty-eyed Rhona wincing 
under the accusation. 

“Hold up yo’ head, miss!” cried Mary, “ befo’ me 
box vo’ heahs! An’ don’t shub out yo’ mout’ like yo’ is 
any woman!” She turned to Cabrol with a confidentiai 
air; “ Me tell yo’ de gal so rude me can’t even speak to 
‘ar now.” 

“What's the matter, Rhona?” asked Cabrol, “ why 
don't you want to behave like a nice little girl ? ” 

“She na’h tell yo’ de troot, sah,” blurted out Rhona. 
“She want fo’ send me back to Jamaica because me refuse 
fo’ let ‘ar chuck me down in Spanish Town among all the 
neygur men.” 

With his head slightly cocked on one side, Cabrol looked 
steadily at Mary. 

“Lahd me Gahd ! ” cried the Negress, properly scanda- 
lised. ‘“* Look how de gal stan’ up befo’ de Consul an’ 
trespass "pon me character. Lahd! Yo’ evah see such 
a bare-faced liad in all yo’ bahn days! Gal stand up 
hefo’ de Consul an’ say me wahn send ’ar down in Spanish 
Town! An’ hafta all me done do far ’ar. Hafta me tek 
de wretch out de buckra cane patch an’ bring ’ar wid me 
own a money all de way from Cobie to Colon, an’ clothes 
‘ar, an’ feed ’ar till she fat like a mullet, two whole o’ 
year now. an’ dis is de tanks me did got!” She seized 
the child by the arm and dragged her off. ‘* Come along 
yo’ little tattle-tale wretch yo’, me gwine show yo’ how 
fo’ stan’ up befo’ de Consul an’ disgrace me character.” 

“Next!” cried Cabrol, scanning the slowly diminishing 
throng. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


* THe Spectator,’ Marcu 19TH, 1836. 

The pressure of Parliamentary matter is lighter this week than 
usual, in consequence of there having been, in technical phrase, 
“no House”? of Commons on Wednesday, and an adjournment at 
an early hour on Thursday. Tuesday’s proceedings, however, 
make up for these deficiencies. One of the most important measures 
of the session was on that day explained to the House by Mr. 
SPRING Rice, We allude to the Consolidation of the Stamp-duties, 
which the Government seems at length to have undertaken in 
earnest. . . . The principle which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has adopted in consolidating and amending the Stamp Acts is that 
which has often been advocated in this journal. The value of the 
property bought, sold, or leased, is to regulate the price of the 
stamp necessary to give validity to the deed, bond, promissory 
hote, or contract, as the case may be. Stamps on letters of admini- 
stration and probates of wills are to come under the same rule. 
The adopt mn of this ad valorem principle will get rid of an incon- 
ceivable amount of every-day injustice. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY. 


OW various and multitudinous are the offences coms 
mitted by human kind against the laws that seek to 
regulate their actions! In a London police court the 
other afternoon I watched the procession of criminals 
flow through, answering to charges of debt defaultment, 
cheating railway companies, evading income tax, leaving 
cars too long in the streets, driving too fast, driving against 
traffic signals, driving on the off-side, scattering 
pedestrians on their crossings, and slapping the faces of 
other ladies in Piccadilly at midnight. 

I own that I came away with an improved opinion 
of English justice. Seriously astray as it may too 
often go, at least in this police court that afternoon 
it was being administered with the most patient 
blandness, courtesy and care. The magistrate 
scrupulously gentle and just, giving each criminal his 
chance to say what he could for himself, most 
delicately questioning him concerning his capacity to pay 
his fine, and over what period of time it would be con- 
venient for him to do so, bearing more heavily on the 
rich than on the poor, on employer than employed, taking 
every mitigating circumstance into account. Here was 
no flinging about of contumely or of approbrious epithets ; 
even the railway cheats were treated with courtesy, 
though informed regretfully that it was impossible to 
accept their own versions of their erring conduct. As to 
the plump blondes who had fallen out in Piccadilly at 
1 a.m., nothing could have been more delicate and tactful 
than the magistrate’s intervention into their somewhat 
noisy backchat. In other courts of justice, overbearing 
manners, brow-beating and bullying have been all too 
often the order of the day, and too many judges in all 
lands and at all times have followed Lord Chief Justice 
Jeffreys in using their privileged position to insult de- 
fendants who cannot retaliate by suing them for slander. 
All honour to police court magistrates, if he whose court I 
attended is typical. It seems that dealing every day with 
transgressing citizens induces a humane tolerance of out- 
look that does them credit. Law is not justice ” is the 
common and often too well-founded saying. But in this 
court it really appeared that it almost was. 

Leaving the court, I walked the streets. one among a 
herd of human beings who were nearly all committing 
indictable offences every few minutes, and yet how small 
Among the intricate tangle 


was 


it 


a proportion are indicted ! 
of regulations that encompass us about, our feet must 
needs stumble a dozen times a day. We loiter, we beg, 
we blaspheme, we spit in trams, we obstruct the highway 
with vehicles, with hopscotch, with marbles, the footway 
by queuing for entertainments, by massing in impene- 
trable crowds outside shop windows, by refusing to pass 
along. We slander, we drive to the danger and under the 
influence, we trespass on railways, and, indeed, every- 
where else, we buy and sell, eat and drink, out of hours, 
we take the eggs of wild ducks, we steal mushrooms and 
break trees, we commit every conceivable nuisance and 
omit to renew every conceivable licence; in brief, we 
break the law continually, and might well spend the best 
part of our lives attending police courts, disbursing fines, 
or languishing in gaol. That we do not do so indicates a 
remarkable moderation on the part of our police. I 
know not on what principle they select examples from the 
great erred public before them. Do they, perhaps, take 
every thousandth criminal? Should they, on the other 
hand, decimate us, the courts would burst, and the magis- 
trates be at it all day and all night. Law and life are alike 
unjust, and it is convenient that a few should suffer where 
all are guilty. But let none peacock himself, saying his 
turn is not yet, for discovery may await him round the 
next corner, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“The Emperor of Make-Believe.” By Madge Pemberton 
and Malcolm Morley. At the Embassy Theatre, Swiss 
Cottage——“‘ The Town Talks.” At the Vaudeville. 

THe career of Hans Christian Andersen offers inducements of 
an unusually tempting kind to an unscrupulous dramatist. 
He was the son of a cobbler whose mind was unbalanced and 
the grandson of a lunatic, and he might as easily have béen 
born a madman as an artist ;_ as it was his eccentricity had a 
neurotic tinge, and to the end of his life he could not prevent 
himself from thinking of the sufferings of himself and his family 
as planned by providence to contribute to the design of his 
own career ; his rise from obscure poverty to fame and relative 
fortune was none the less remarkable for being gradual ; and 
he had a perplexing and romantic affair with Jenny Lind. But 
though on the Whole he could not complain of being ignored 
by fate, neither in his work nor in the rest of his life could he 
achieve the objects on which he had most set his heart. He 
was eager for companionship and love, and made three attempts 
to marry, but they were unsuccessful and he was pursued into 
old age by an intense loneliness; and despite the extraordinary 
success of his stories he persisted to the end in thinking of him- 
self primarily as a dramatic poet and took deeply to heart the 
regular failures of his stilted and valueless plays. It is greatly to 
the credit of the authors of this play that they have not sur- 
rendered any of the real pathos of Andersen’s character and 
life to melodrama or to the sentimentality in which it would 
have been so easy to indulge. It is almost impossible to 
represent genius convincingly on the stage, and Miss Pemberton 
and Mr. Morley have tactfully not tried to do so. They have 
taken a series of the less sensational incidents in different 
stages of his career and, adding some others that are imaginary, 
have produced an intimate yet objective portrait of Andersen 
as he might have seemed to his contemporaries. 

Naturally there was more to Andersen than this portrait 
shows. So far as it goes it is generally as convincing as it is 
charming, but sometimes it gives an incomplete idea of an 
aspect of Andersen’s character. For instance, the impression 
which it gives of the happiness which Andersen found in the 
fame which he ultimately won is rather dangerously misleading. 
It was his misfortune that he could not always believe in the 
admiration which was offered him even when it was genuine. 
For example, when a crowd of students in Lund marched in a 
body to offer him their congratulations, he was extremely 
suspicious of theirmotive and examined their faces one by one, 
expecting to find somewhere a grin that would betray their 
lack of sincerity. Incidents such as this, and such as the un- 
fortunate episode when, just after a ceremonial visit abroad, 
he overheard a man saying: ‘* There is our orang-outang who 
is so popular in other countries,” affected him so much that 
it is difficult for us to believe that he found his fame as a story- 
teller sufficient compensation for his loneliness. But this is 
a small point to bring against a play which, without pursuing 
effect at the expense of taste, makes its points neatly and 
gracefully and will undoubtedly please most of those who see 
it acted. It is very well performed by a talented cast, of which 
the most conspicuous members are Mr. Baliol Holloway, who 
gives a beautifully light and varied study of Andersen, Miss 
Sophie Stewart, who is shrewdly charming as Jenny Lind, Mr. 
Stanley Drewitt, who is monumental as the manager of a 
theatre, and a very gifted monkey which obviously enjoyed the 
ten minutes which it spent on the stage as much as did the 
audience. 


M. Charlot’s new revue will please everyone who asks of this 
form of dramatic entertainment something a little more 
pointed and a little more unassuming than the self-conscious 
magnificence which Mr. Cochran is accustomed so lavishly to 
provide. The sketches in The Town Talks are good enough to 
be able to dispense with elaborate decorative support. The 
best of them are Mr. Arthur Riscoe’s superb dumb show as 
a Parliamentary candidate facing a disorderly meeting and 
his parody of Sir Cedric Hardwicke, June’s parody of Miss 
Bergner, and a delightful tableau of the Selection Committee 
of the Royal Academy, whose ideal picture is magnificently 
defined as consisting of the representation of “* a very young 
cat in a very old boot.” DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 
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The Cinema 


“The Milky Way” and “Night Mail.” At the Carlton 
“* Strike Me Pink.”? At the London Pavilion—__«¢. 
and Punishment.” At the Plaza. 






Crime 






Tue gag-makers have been very well employed on the latest 
Harold Lloyd film. The great Lloyd factory has never Con. 
structed a better picture, and one is more amazed than ever 
at the good fortune of this youngish man whose chief talent it 
is not to act at all, to do nothing, to serve as a blank Wall fo: 
other people to scrawl their ideas on. He is a Very amiable 
blank, he doesn’t mind others acting, and Mr. Adolphe Menjouin 
The Milky Way acts with the toughness and energy he showed 
in The Front Page. Mr. Menjou in this kind of part is unbegt. 
able, the part of a crooked boxing manager who nurses, jy 
means of phoney fights, the publicity value of Lloyd— q, 
fighting milkman *’—in order to colleet the big money whey 
he matches him against his other protégé, the world champion, 
It is odd, as one watches Mr. Menjou stride noisily and 
victoriously through this picture, ranting, raving, wheedling, 
double-crossing, to remember his first * break” when }f. 
Chaplin starred him as a suave elegant vicious “ man of the 
world ” in The Woman of Paris and condemned him to yeax 
of miseasting. Mr. Menjou runs away with the film: }y 
doesn’t need gags: he doesn’t need to smuggle a foal into 
taxi and disguise its neighs with his own: he doesn’t need ty 
boomerang bowler hats. These gags are for the star, and w 
with the gag-makers at the top of their form and Mr. Menjou 
at the top of his, we have the best ** Harold Lloyd ” to date, 

Mr. Eddie Cantor is another matter altogether. He too has 
a fine team of gag-men behind him (one pictures these anony. 
mous creatures as belonging to the same intellectual genre as 
the inventors of practical jokes which fill the windows of the 
Holborn shops at Christmas time : the buns that squeak, the 
flies sculptured with Oriental nicety on real Jumps of sugar, the 
rubber plate lifters). But Mr. Cantor does not depend entirely 
on his gags; he is an actor of distinction with his dim plaintive 
voice, his revolving eyes, his reckless gleam. He tries hard to 
raise himself to the Chaplin level, to represent a whole clas, 
a philosophy, but he will never be quite good enough for that, 
his idea of the victorious little man is too patently optimistic 
and untrue. Nevertheless one will have to wait a very long 
while for any film funnier than this one. Mr. Cantor is 
appointed, after taking a correspondence course in character 
development (“* Are you a Man or a Mouse? ”’), to the manage. 
ment of an amusement park. His predecessors have been put 
on the spot by gangsters who wish to install crooked betting 
machines, and the scene between Mr. Cantor and the gunman 
who has taken the same correspondence course but has stopped 
at an earlier chapter is superb. 

Night Mail, directed by Mr. Basil Wright and Mr. Hary 
Watt for the G.P.O. Film Unit, is one of the best films to be 
seen in London. It isn’t a complete success ; the opening 
sequences seem to lack design—and clarity (the pictures taken 
from the air are of poor quality and the eye doesn’t imme 
diately recognise them for what they are). But the find 
sequences as the train drives at dawn through the northem 
moors, the sheep dog racing the train and the rabbits scurryin 
to cover, set to the simple visual verses of Mr. Auden, att 
extraordinarily exciting. This use of verse has been rathe! 
obtusely criticised, notably by Miss Lejeune, whose comments 
show an amazing lack of cinema ear. To criticise Mr. Auden’ 
words (timed selective commentary made to match tle 
images on the screen) as if they were lyrie poetry is absurd. 

The American Crime and Punishment, in spite of the fit 
acting of Mr. Peter Lorre, is a dreadful contrast to the Fren¢. 






























































In the dark intense French picture there was at least some 4 





thing of Dostoievski’s religious and unhappy mind. Th 
gleaming lunch-bar-chromium version—which opens at tht 






university with Raskolnikov receiving his degree and listenitt q 





to the Vice-Chancellor’s earnest American abstractions abot! 
Youth and Alma Mater and the Future—is vulgar as oil! 
the great New World can be vulgar, with the vulgarity of the 
completely unreligious, of sentimental idealism, of pitch-pi 
ethics, with the hollow optimism about human nature of! 
salesman who has never failed to sell his canned beans. 
GrauAM GREENE: 
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Music 
Verdi and Shakespeare 


roduction of Verdi’s Falstaff at Sadler’s Wells sent me 
which I had not seen 
with Elien Terry and 


Tue p > beh 
hack to Shakespeare's Merry Wives, 


nor read since ‘Tree played Falstaff 
Mrs. Tree. And what poor stuff it really is! What a fatty 
degeneration of a great comic character! How repetitive 
is the action, and how lacking in climax! Read beside it 
Boito’s libretto to Verdi's opera, or Mr. Procter-Gregg’s 
yery brilliant translation of it, which Messrs. Ricordi have 
published for the occasion, and, without even a note of the 
music, the superiority of the Italian version will be evident. 
It leaves things out, whole episodes and characters, but all 
the comedy there is in The Merry Wives is there, concentrated 
py boiling down and strengthened by the addition of a liberal 
potful drawn from the true Falstaff of Henry IV. Indeed 
it is not too much to say that many of the best things in the 
opera—the monologue on Honour and Quando ero paggio 
to mention two of them—come from the History or are, like 
the development of the Fenton-Anne sub-plot and the climax 
of Act II, Boito’s own invention, 

Let this not be taken as an ignorant laudation of Boito 
or Verdi at Shakespeare’s expense. Falstaff is the supreme 
comic creation of our greatest dramatic poet. But The Merry 
Wices is a poor, unworthy piece doccasion, botched together 
ina hurry, and upon it Verdi and his librettist have vastly 
improved. 

The case is very different from that of Otello, where 
a great poetic tragedy had to be reduced to operatic 
dimensions and the music had to supplant some of the finest 
poetry in our language. This is not the occasion for dis- 
cussing whether Verdi was able to create the musical equivalent 
of such miracles as **O thou weed! who art so lovely fair 
and smell’st so sweet” or “It is the cause.” I hardly 
think he did. But in Falstaff he performed the barely 
less miraculous feat of re-creating in music a great comic 
character. 

Shakespeare, seeing the opera, might have echoed himself 
with “ Bully Jack, how thou art translated!” For trans- 
lated Falstaff is. Ife has a nimbler wit, a humour less coarse 
in the opera than in any of the plays. Yet he has not lost 
his robust humanity. ‘The other characters lose more of 
their English quality, especially Bardolf and Pistol, who 
has even less in the vein of rhodsmontade than in The Merry 
Wives, For them Verdi has fallen back upon the stock 
characters of opera buffa derived from the Commedia dell’ Arte. 
Dr, Caius, too, suffers from being a portmanteau-character, 
embodying, as well as his own, characteristics of Slender and 
Shallow in the original. The Wives, though merry enough, 
are but little differentiated, Meg being reduced to a nonentity 
without husband or daughter. But there is ample com- 
pensation in the marvellous delineation of Dame Quickly, 
though her social standing is somewhat confused, at least 
in the production at Sadler’s Wells. Verdi seems to have 
treated her as almost the social equal of the burghers’ wives, 
but the producer and singer cannot forget that she was 
Caius’s housekeeper and later hostess of ‘The Boar’s Head’ 
and Pistol’s wife. 

The production at 
between the reality 


Sadler’s Wells is altogether apt to fall 
of Verdi's opera and the memory of 
Shakespeare's play. It is all played rather more broadly 
and with less subtle point than the musical style warrants. 
But that, perhaps, is no great fault with an opera so allusive 
in its melody, which rarely becomes downright tune, and so 
line in its musical wit, that half of it is apt to escape an 
audience less quick in the uptake than Verdi himself was in 
the writing of it down. 


A more important fault is that the singing, with 
the exception of Miss Joan Cross’s, is never lyrical 
enough, nor, in the ensembles which are half the opera, 


well enough blended. With that reservation, Mr. Matters’s 
Falstaff is extraordinarily good—a real triumph of mind 
over the matter of a voice that is not at all a fat man’s 
—and, though the production hardly does justice to the 
and the even more difficult finale, this is, 
being a musical feast, a most enjoyable 


basket-scene 
apart from 
entertainment, 

DyNELEY HvussEy. 


Oskar Kokoschka 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Es ist kaum zu glauben, dass Oskar Kokoschka, dieser ewige 
Jiingling, nach Liebermanns Tode der bedeutendste deutsche 
Maler, heute schon fiinfzig Jahre alt sein soll. Aber der 
Kalender wird wohl kaum liigen! Dieser grosse Kiinstler 
ist tatsiichlich am 1. Miirz, 1886, in der alten Nibelungenstadt 
Péchlarn an der Donau zur Welt gekommen. Und hat uns 
seit jenem Tage, an dem er angetreten, ein besonders viel- 
seitiges und reichhaltiges Werk gegeben. 

Das erste Erlebnis des Knaben war der Tod eines Bruders. 
Das fiinfjihrige Kind fiihlte sich, durch diesen Schicksals- 
schlag auf einmal vollig erwachsen. Gleichsam als Opfer 
warf er eine Tiite Bonbons, die er damals von seiner Mutter 
erhielt, fort, um auf diese Weise sich selber seine Mannlichkeit 
zu beweisen. Er tat dies aber heimlich, um seine Mutter 
nicht zu kriinken. Beide Taten kennzeichnen sehr gut den 
Charakter dieses IKXindes. Oskar wollte und solite urspriinglich 
Chemiker werden; die Welt der sichtbaren und unsichtbaren 
Verianderungen der Atome hat ihn zeitlebens gefesselt. Aber 
dann brach seine Kiinstlernatur doch durch. Er beteiligte 
sich an der Ausschmiickung eines Wiener Ballsaales durch 


Anfertigung riesiger Fresken. Diese erregten ein solches 
Aufsehen, dass Kokoschka beschloss, Maler zu werden. 


Mit zwanzig Jahren bezog nun der schlanke, schweigsame 
Jiingling, die Wiener Kunstgewerbe-Schule, an der unter der 
milden Leitung des Hofrats Eder Generationen junger 
Kiinstler den Weg ins Leben fanden. Hier lernte das junge 
Talent alle Arten der Technik. Seine Arbeiten mit dem 
Bleistift, der Feder, der Kohle, dem Messer auf Papier, 
Holz, Stein, Linoleum und der Kupferplatte sind von den 
ersten Entwiirfen an originell und genial. Tagsiiber wird 
fleissig in allen Materialien gearbeitet, in der Freizeit versucht 
sich der bildende Kiinstler als Dichter. So entstehen die 
Dramen ‘** Mérder Hoffnung der Frauen,” fiinfzehn Jahre 
spiter von Paul Hindemith vertont, dann * Der brennende 
Dornbusch,” ** Hiob” und * Orpheus,” von Ernst Krenek 
komponiert. Nach zwei Jahren Studium wird Oskar Koko- 
schka Lehrer an einer Wiener Gewerbe-Schule, wo er sechs 
Jahre lang bis zum Ausbruch des Krieges wirkt. Der Welt- 
krieg, jene nimmer sich schliessende Ziaisur in dem Leben 
unserer Generation, findet ihn als Dragoner auf dem russischen 
Kriegsschauplatz, wo er verwundet wird. 

Nach dem Kriege wird Oskar Kokoschka Professor an der 
Akademie in Dresden. Hier wirkt er sechs lange Jahre, um 
dann als freter und unabhiingiger Kiinstler, viel auf Reisen, 
ganz seinem Werke zu leben. Diese Reisen nach Afrika, 
England, Frankreich, Italien und Spanien brachten ihm 
eine grosse Bereicherung. Durch sie vollzog sich der Durch- 
bruch des bisher nur Bildnisse Malenden zum Landschafts- 
Maler. Besonders England kann iiber diese Erweiterung 
von Kokoschkas Schaffen gliicklich sein. Enstanden doch 
so herrliche Bilder wie dic Towerbridge, die Felsenlandschaft 
bei Dover, die Waterloobridge, die Terrassen in Richmond 
und die vielen anderen Themse-Bilder. Leider sind die 
Originale mancher dieser Gemiilde heute nicht zugiinglich, 
da sie als ‘ Kulturbolschewismus” in den Kellern der 
deutschen Museen versteckt gehalten werden miissen. 

Von den Portriits kénnen wir hier nur anfiihren: August 
Forel, Felix Harta, Walter Hasenclever, Karl Kraus, Fiirstin 
Lichnowsky, Adolf Loos, Frau Mahler, Arnold Schénberg, 
Franz Werfel; von seinen Zyklen: ‘* Menschenképfe,” 
* Horerin,” * O Ewigkeit, Du Donnerwort .. .” 

Oskar Kokoschka kunsthistorisch einzugliedern ist schwer. 
Er, der Maler des Menschen, ist zusammen mit Franz Mare, 
dem Maler des Tieres, und Emil Nolde, dem Maler der Maska, 
unzweifelhaft einer der Begriinder und Fiihrer des deutschen 
Expressionismus. Seine Viter aber sind die Flamen und 
Holliinder, sind Bosch und Breughel wie Rembrandt und 
van Gogh. Aus ihren Schatten tretend, wichst unser 
Freund in die zeitlose Landschaft ewiger Kunst. Fiir sein 
Leben aber wiinschen wir ihm jene Resonanz, ohne die auch 
das Werk des grissten Kiinstlers schal und sinnlos bleibt. 

Heute propagiert unser Freund zur Verhiitung von Kriegen 
die Internationalisierung der Volks-Schulen nach Komenskys 
Plhinen; wir erhoffen den Erfolg fiir ihn, fiir uns und fiir 
den Frieden der Welt ! F. G, 

















































































Fish and Flood 


The fish in our rivers should have a new lease of life, thanks 
to the renewal of the water if not to the floods. It is true 
that the coarse fishermen—with apologies for the phrase— 
whose season ends (on March 14th) about when the 
trout-fisher’s begins, finished their season disastrously ; but 
a full river in the sequel benefits all fish. Some of the more 
sluggish streams, such as the Lea, had been progressively 
silting up for two years, and the mudbanks held poisons which 
killed trout and did no good to stronger fish. Other than 
chemical enemies to fish prevail when waters are low, in 
other countries as in England. I walked several miles along 
a charming trout-stream in the neighbourhood of Cordoba 
in Argentina, and saw not a fish. They had been exterminated 
by cormorant (not always a sea bird) and kingfisher. The 
poisoning of streams by the negative fact of insuflicient water 
is a fact that should be realised by the Ministry of Health, 
a Government department very unpopular with fishermen. 
Arrangements for water supply which reduce the flow of 
water below a certain bulk may destroy the life in a stream 
as well as its scenic beauty. . While we destroy trout-streams 
other governments (in Nova Scotia, for example) spend 
money and trouble in restocking the stream annually. In 
one respect only does the need for the urban water-supply 
fail to conflict with the mterests of the angler; there is 
good fishing—of a sort, from a boat—to be had cheap on 
some of the newer lake reservoirs. 

* * * * 


Our Winter Population 

We reach a date when arriving birds pass departing flocks ; 
and the question arises how far they fill the gap. There is, 
I think, little doubt, though the point is impossible of any 
sort of proof, that the population of birds in England is 
considerably bigger in winter than in summer. We see 
and hear and think more of our summer visitors, of swallow, 
euckoo, nightingale and the other warblers ; and the country 
is denser then and the small birds more furtive ; -but when 
we think of the congregations of winter visitors: starlings, field- 
fare, redwing, plover, pigeon, larks and the crow tribe, the 
impression of multitude is an experience wholly foreign to 
summer. The scattered pairs may of course add up to 
numbers comparable with these huge winter congregations, 
and it is possible that at the end of summer, when each 
nesting pair is greatly multiplied, there may be a season 
when winter is rivalled. Certainly the nearest rival to 
February is July, just before the swifts retreat and August 
says to the cuckoo in doggerel: ‘Go you must.” 

* * * * 


Bees and Mice 

Mr. Bee-Mason, a great authority, has told (in 7'he Field) 
a very strange story of a tragedy in a bee-hive. A mouse 
that had made a nest in the roof was pursued by a weasel, 
which was stung to death by the disturbed swarm. It is 
my experience that the bee-hive has peculiar attractions 
for the mouse tribe. Though I have never kept more than 
an odd hive or two, I have found both field mice and dormice 
(now they say growing few) in the roof of the hive, and in 
no case were the bees a penny the worse, though the hive 
was. One must keep the bees warm; and winter warmth 
is one of the chief aims of full-time hibernators, such as the 
dormouse, and half or quarter-hibernators, such as the other 
mice and, indeed, rats. They are always on the look-out for 
cover, as every gardener must have noticed. They seek 
Shelter, even in rubbish heaped up for a garden bonfire. The 
really hospitable gardener might well build what importers 
of foxes technically call stick-heaps for the denizens of his 
garden. In some parts of America box-homes are made 
for bats (for the sake of the destruction of the mosquito) 
and in other places for the hibernating quarters of ladybirds, 
which, both as grubs and beetles, are admirably destructive 
of the aphis. To return to the mice, is it true that the 


dormouse grows rare ? 
* * * * 


Winter Washes 

The time arrives when it will no longer be possible even 
in the north to use winter sprays and washes. .They grow 
steadily more popular; and apart from their direct effect 
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in keeping our trees and their fruit free from maladies, seven) 
-unessential results have been noted. When used eith 
early or late, indeed at any time almost when the Pre 
is not frozen, they kill the worms, and this Possibly is no 
a good thing, though the range is too small to matter, The 
also kill deleterious creatures and scotch the grass “i 
trees are grown in it. Happily the grass recovers and indeed 
may become peculiarly lush. In the west country where 
virtually all eider apples are grown in grass orchards . 
paddocks grazed by stock, it has been discovered that they 
are a‘ direct source of health. For example, the Plague; 
that follow excessive grazing by sheep are virtually abolished 
in orchards where such sprayings are free and frequent 
The washes, especially perhaps the tar-distillates, Steril 
and purify the grasses and the soil. 
* * * * 


Sentimental Protection 

A plea has lately been raised in other places for seientify 
rather than sentimental bird protection. Incidentally, it hg, 
nothing to do with the recent reform of the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds. No one can object to a seientifi 
attitude ; but, after all, the cry for preservation is first of 
all sentimental. We want to preserve birds, not becauy 
they are useful, but because they are beautiful and are a part 
of the nature that is our setting. Take any bird, take the 
gannet, of which a scientific census has just been completed, 
It is a British bird as to some 80 per cent. of its total member. 
ship. There were last year 10,000 nesting. birds on the rock 
of Grassholme, one of the Pembrokeshire islands. This multitude 
consume a vast tonnage of fish. They must decimate some of 
the mackerel shoals ; and the young birds seemed able to 
swallow (and un-swallow) full-sized fish. I suppose that 
from a strictly scientific point of view they do a deal of harm 
and no particular good; but when you have onee seen 4 
hundred or two of these great birds in majestic flight oyer the 
blue sea or watched one dive like a plummet you have per. 
manently in your memory a spectacle more vivid and lovely 
than was ever contained in any museum or gallery. The desire 
to preserve the gannets—all the 220,000 of them—is purely 
sentimental, and not the worse on that account. 


* * * * 
Alpine or Rock? 

What is the meaning of Alpines or the alpine garden? 
That most energetic society, the Alpine Garden Society 
(whose quarterly bulletin is a model of editorial skill) is 
finding its own adjective a nuisance. The rock garden (with 
the scree garden and what not) is, or may be, a very hospi- 
table place, welcoming bushes such as rhododendrons from 
the Himalayas, and water plants and even on occasion her 
baceous plants. It is supplied from low places as well as 
high, and from every quarter of the world. Even if alpine 
be taken as type of mountain country it does not apply to 
the rock garden; and all sorts of plants are by some called 
alpines that do not grow at any great altitude anywhere, 
and nothing better has been said on the subject than a 
quotation from Mr. Kingdon Ward, prince of plant collectors. 
This bulletin, well decorated with a great number of beautiful 
photographs, bears witness on every other page to the catho- 
licity of gardens that we may not call either rock or Alpine. 
It is interesting to know—not from the bulletin itself—that a 
great plant-hunting expedition in which British rock-gardeners 
are asked to take a personal interest is being organised from 
British Columbia. It is thought that the Yukon and Alaska 
may provide a fair number of plants new to the rock garden 
and wholly suitable. The world has not yet been eombed 
out by our botanists. 

* * * * 
Official Spring 

The country has leapt forward into spring at a speed rarely 
seen in this island of quiet gradations, and will justify the 
official date in the almanac. The common gorse is in blossom, 
the thrushes are building, and in our gardens, especially it 
cottage gardens, the Crown Imperials, which surpass all 
flowers in sheer speed of growth, have their staffs ready for 
the open. flags. 

W. Breacu THomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably ‘possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our * News of the Week” paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue SPEcTaATOR.| 


THE AMERICANISATION OF CANADA 
[To the Editor of Tux. Sprcraron.] 

Gin,—The article in your issue of January 31st under the 
above heading might well direct wide attention, for the condi- 
tions described are true and the subject well, but only too 
priefly, ‘treated. It should be obvious to your readers that 
the geographical proximity of Canada to the United States is 
far from being the sole reason for such ‘“ Americanisation.” 
None of the other Dominions is subject to a similar influence 
fom an adjoining country and so Canada in this respect is 
unique. But there are other factors that have created the 
conditions described by your correspondent. 

As a Birmingham man who has resided in Canada nearly 
twenty-three years, I should appreciate a little space to tell 
the other side of the story, for it is one that is possibly more 
unpleasant for English people in Canada than for those in 
Britain. 

British capital and British export trade have both had 
casier access to Canada and the Canadian market than have 
exports and capital from the United States. But what have 
been the respective attitudes of the two countries? British 
firms, with mighty few exceptions, have absolutely neglected 
the Canadian market, just as British capital to a similar degree 
hai ignored Canadian enterprise. Per contra, American capital 
and American exporters have seized every opportunity of 
serving the markets and productive field of Canada. 

Apart from this general apathetic treatment of the Canadian 
market by Britain, let me point out that British export mer- 
chandising, at least so far as Canada is concerned, is years and 
years behind the American system, both in point of efficient 
advertising and salesmanship. Again with rare oxceptions 
the presence of British goods on the Canadian mai ket is known 
only to the extent to which the Canadian buying ablie is able 
to rout them out. 

As to American journals in Canada, their predominance is 
casily understood, being based upon the reason indicated in 
the previous paragraph. American publishers, by door-to- 
door canvass, gather huge numbers of subscriptions on an 
annual basis and even longer terms. The Canadian readers 
are bothered only once, namely, when payment is made, after 
which they receive the publications regularly. But what 
about English journals, which all English people in Canada 
and most Canadians love to read? One has to visit various 
hook-stores and simply dig them out. More often than not the 
supply is exhausted and the answer of the newsagent is that 
future supplies may, or may not, arrive. 

Coming to motion pictures, which play such a great part 
in modern life, one finds that up to only a year or so ago 
British producers made little or no effort to please theatre- 
goers in Canada, as most of the pictures from Britain until 
the time mentioned did not commence to compare with 
American productions in style, lacked interest in theme, 
were sloppy in finish, and delighted in expounding English 
slang rather than exemplifying the beauties of the language. 
Did the British producers think for one moment they would 
please Canadian audiences by stressing slum conditions, 
environment of public houses, drunken acts, &¢e., when they 
had such other attractive material to offer from England ? 
Admittedly, the American producers have favoured resort 
to pistols and bandits, but such scenes have been vigorously 
temoved by Canadian censors. 

But one must readily give Britain credit for having made 
recent improvements in pictures that have come to Canada, 
and which are now liked so much. Yet British films lose 
much of their box-office value, as they are poorly advertised, 
with advertisements limited almost entirely to daily news- 
papers on the dates that the films are being shown. Contrast 
the method adopted by American producers, who use the 
radio to broadeast in advance previews and musical selections 
Which are heard by all members of the Canadian home. 
Added to this is extensive advertising in periodical magazines 
and newspapers, always well ahead of the arrival of the 
picture, 


Your correspondent mentions American radio programmes; 
which is a hazardous subject in view of the wide variation 
of tastes. With the high-powered transmitters across the 
border, Canadians have a wide choice of stations in addition 
to those of the Canadian Radio Commission. Regardless 
of the taste of any one individual, it is safe to say that pro- 
grammes of poor quality do come from the United States 
from time to time, but such programmes are decidedly in 
minority. The American chains maintain programmes of 
high standard as a rule. But what of British programmes 
reaching Canada ? Well organised Empire broadcasts, limited 
usually to special occasions, are excellent productions. Too 
much credit cannot be given to those responsible for them 
in England, but programmes of this calibre by their infre- 
quency are in great minority. Canadian listeners using short 
wave receivers to pick up daily broadcasts from England 
direct find them quite unsuitable in comparison with American 
ones. They are even disliked by a large percentage of the 
English population in Canada. True, advertising is exciuded, 
but if the listener is honestly concerned with something 
really good, that listener will not object to advertising of a 
few seconds’ duration every quarter or half hour if the pro- 
gramme is acceptable. This explains why in Canadian homes 
listeners will be found tuned on American or Canadian stations. 
If using short wave, it is more the novelty and distances 
waich they seek. There certainly is no evidence that the 
English programmes carry any weight in the approval of 
the Canadian radio public. 

Your correspondent asks where all these conditions are 
leading. The answer unquestionably is to increased 
* Americanisation ” of Canada, but let it be clearly under- 
stood that British goods are badly needed here, so are British 
newspapers and periodicals, so are British films, but until 
the British people responsible for the exportation of these 
lines wake up and realise how they have neglected this valuable 
field, valuable not only commercially but sentimentally as 
the largest unit of the Empire, this ** Americanisation ” will 
continue its firm onward march. 

Lastly, but of greater importance than anything discussed 
above (and, incidentally, omitted by your correspondent), is 
Canadian loyalty to Britain. If war should break out, old 
countrymen resident here, as with Canadians, would be back 
into the fighting line agaia as we were in 1914. There can 
never be any mistake that ‘** Americanisation” in Canada 
will always vanish instantly in the future as it has done in 
the past, the minute that this Dominion receives a call to 
arms in aid of Britain.—Yours truly, 


A. E. Fortincron, 
691 Bank Street, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


FOOTBALL POOL BETTING AND THE LAW 
[To the Editor of Tne Sprecrator.} 
Sir,—The Legislature will be confronted with two special 
difficulties if it attempts to deal with the present development 
of football pool betting—apart, of course, from the resolute 
lobby pressure exerted by vested interests, which frustrated 
the passing of a section in the Betting and Lotteries Act of 
1934. One difficulty, and perhaps the most formidable, is 
that the pool promoters operate on credit. Credit betting has 
hitherto been practically confined to people who can bet 
without serious hardship to those dependent on them if they 
lose. For this reason credit betting offices have been tolerated 
by the law—so long, of course, as customers do nat resort to 
them to make their bets. The street bookmaker—whose voca- 
tion is strictly forbidden, though he is to be found in every 
town and city in the Kingdom—deals with his customers on a 
strictly cash basis. Now, and almost suddenly, credit betting is 
open to all classes. To forbid it to those operating football 
pools and their customers, and to allow it to continue in the 
case of the big credit betting bookmakers, operating on a 
large scale, would in effect be to discriminate even more 
sharply between rich and poor than the present law does. 
That discrimination is no doubt benevolent in intention, to 
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protect the wives and families of poorer gamblers from real 
want, but it appears to be strongly resented.- Possibly it 
would be less. resented if ordinary credit betting were further 
curtailed by. law. Any such curtailment, however, would 
raise hornets’ nests against a Government proposing it, and no 
doubt every member of Parliament considers that there are 


.cnough hornets about already. 


The other difficulty is the nature of pool betting, which 
entirely puzzled the House of Lords a few. years ago. Each 


. Jaw lord gave a different opinion about it, and one was positive 


that it was not betting at all in the strict legal sense of the 


- word. He considered that betting involved two parties only. 


Conversely, a football pool is not a lottery, for the participator 
in a lottery absolutely surrenders himself to chance, whereas 
the gambler in a football pool exercises his skill in picking 
winning teams. This, however, is a minor difficulty, because 


:** tote’ betting has been recognised by law since 1928 for 


_ horse-races and since 1934 for dog-races. 


Pool betting is of 
course conducted on the principle of tote betting, and, whether 
it is considered a form of betting or a sort of lottery, the 
process is well understood. 

Although the law lords were puzzled how to classify pool 
betting, they all. agreed that the promoters taking 10 per 
cent. of the pools were not betting, for, whichever horse or 


. dog or football team as the case might be won, they could not 


lose. Those who promote lotteries, other than the private 
sweepstakes and bazaar raffles recently legalised, are liable 
to fine or imprisonment. Football pools, however, are not 
technically lotteries, though so far as the chances of a big 
prize are concerned, they hardly differ from lottcries. 

The difficulties of dealing with them are no doubt for- 
midable. Unless they are overcome, however, the other 
checks on gambling are likely to become ridiculous.—I am, 





Sir, &c., ALFRED FELLOWS, 
THE TITHE PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectatror.] 

Srtr,—Some years ago you allowed me to plead in your columns 


for a re-opening of the so-called settlement of 1925 conceived 
as it was in circumstances not really conducive to sound 
political arithmetic. The Dean of Chichester’s appeal in 


.your issue of the 13th instant for the protection of the poor 


parson threatened with the loss of £60 a year has already 
gained the public ear; but should it be restricted to one 
quarter ? That the Commission’s report has a certain bias 
towards the landed interest, that it will satisfy extremists on 
neither side, that it reconciles but imperfectly the divergent 
claims of town and country is arguable and may with advan- 
tage be argued. When this process is complete no argument 
and less sympathy need be wasted on the application of 


: Schedule A to a certain convenient type of financial conscience. 


Few will cavil at Mr. Baldwin’s immediate grasp of the poor 
parson’s plight.. The Prime Minister has so often disposed of 
multifarious difficulties ranging from beetroot to salt herrings 
by the simple process of a subsidy that one can scarcely wonder 
that the Dean of Chichester should conclude that his wish is 
once more to “ get rid of a tiresome question without expense.” 
But after all Mr. Baldwin, representing the taxpayer on whom 
there rests no obligation to guarantee the church or anyone 
else against loss on one sort of estate while leaving out of 
account gain on another, does offer the Church of England a 
cheque for Two Million Sterling. In a discussion of this kind 
the church must really take the thick with the thin. Many 
would welcome disestablishment even at the cost of partial 
disendowment, but I would unhesitatingly join issue with the 
Dean of Chichester when he proceeds to regard the Govern- 
ment’s proposal as touching the issue of endowment ; it seems 
to me to rest on the simple fact that an improvement in 
security is worth paying for. Better a safe eighty pounds 
than an unsafe and very troublesome hundred ; better an 


-elastic two million than an inelastic three in a situation whose 





rigidity is one of its bad features. 

Meantime, what of the plight—immediate and ultimate— 
of the poor parson? The Government offers the relief to 
the extent of £72,000 a year; Queen Anne’s Bounty rejoins 
that £182,000 a year is required. This gap of £110,000 
a year represents a capital sum of three million pounds sterling. 
How can it be bridged ? Looking to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners’ responsibilities one is bound to approve of the 


‘element of contingency, the necessity for these safeguardiy 
ny 


capital importanee ; and, in so far as revenue dogs not 


.out of it—can carry religion in this country on its back fi; 


pricks"... who will suffer an annual reduction of over £60 on 


inapplicable case of a ** resort to war,” and it is being tardily 


eaution they have shown in setting aside large sums 

guard the Church against contingencies. In so far h 
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as the legislation proposed succeeded in eliminat 


to safe. 
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allocations of large sums would become less pressine 
other words, revenue on a not inconsiderable scale wedi 
be released. Not only so, but the Commissioners’ PR 
show that within recent years their investment policy has 
secured for the Church capital increment on a large : 
Details need not be given here ; the point is clear, 


This poor parson’s. crisis is for the Church a Matter of 
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suffice to meet it, recourse should be had to the use of capitg| 
accumulated against the proverbial rainy day. 

In 1925 the attempt: was made to stabilise the positig, 
at the peak of the market. In 1985, and indeed earlier, jt 
became evident that the attempt had miscarried and that a 
rearrangement was imperative. -In 1945, if the present 
opportunity be lost, who can say what the position of th 
Church will be? In any case is it not within her power ty 
give the poor. parson an immediate provisional guaranty 
against the inroad on his income with which he is now faced’ 

The idea that the land—all that is in it and all that come 



















all time to come is one that should be laid aside.—| an, 
yours faithfully, G. W. Cure, 
83 Cadogan Place, S.W.1. 









[To the Editor of Tur Spectator.] 

Srr,—In the interests of accuracy a mis-statement in th 
paragraph on the Tithe question, in your issue of March 6th, 
should be corrected. The mis-statement is that “* the Chureh 
will be saved the cost . . . of collection.”” The Government 
propose deducting 5 per cent. for cost of collection. (I have 
now to pay 33 per cent. for the collecting.) 

You say * the Church will be ill-advised to oppose it,” but 
perhaps 1.0t altogether unreasonable in seeking some modifica. 
tion! T!:- eomplacently aloof tone of your paragraph rather 














a tithe :ucome of £308. 

It is well-nigh Gilbertian, but nevertheless a fact, that 
although my income will be quite considerably lessened my 
Income Tax will be increased. This fact might have had some 
Press value.—Yours faithfully, W. G. Papbey, 

The Vicarage, Kirkby in Cleveland, 

Middlesbrough, Yorks. 















GERMANY’S CLAIMS 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator. | 
Sir,—It now seems unlikely that a European war will be 
fought on the Rhine issue. But is such a war the wont 
conceivable outcome of the crisis ? Surely there are only two 
intelligible courses of action in the present circumstances. 
One is to negotiate with Germany on some such basis as Hitler 
has proposed, and the other is to stop her at all costs. 

It is impossible to refuse to face the fact that the second alter: 
native means military action, or the threat of military action, 
under the Treaty of Locarno. There is some loose talk of 
League sanctions and even such presumably well-informed 
speakers as Mr. Winston Churchill have spoken of “ standing 
by the Covenant.” In fact, however, the Covenant does not 
provide any juridical basis for sanctions except in the obviously 


















realised that this time there is no convenient half-way house. 
_ To refuse to negotiate with Germany while letting her get 
away once more with the policy of the fait accompli verges 
sheer insanity. The European tension would be greatly it- 
creased. Germany would be rendered at once more bitter, 
more defiant, and more self-confident, and she would ultimately 
have no choice but to break the encircling ring—whether sell 
forged or not is no matter—at her own time. 

Moreover, and I think this is even more vital, there would 
remain a large body of public opinion in this country—and it 
the world—which felt that Germany had been unfairly treated. 
When she made the next move, for example, a march into 
Austria, people would point out that the Austrians were, afte! 
all, Germans by descent and had been unjustly forbidden l 
join Germany by the Peace Treaty. Ordinary men and womel 
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who can make their influence felt pretty effectively nowadays, 
would dig their toes in as they are doing today, under the 
influence a vaguely uneasy conscience, Once more the 
united front would fail to materialise and Germany would 
robably get away with it. To that process there is no end. 
Many people ask whether Hitler and his Germany are sincere. 
Who can judge the soul ofa man, much less that of a people ? 
But in fact Germany’s sincerity or insincerity is largely irrele- 
yant to the question of whether We should negotiate or not. 
The uneasy conscience of ordinary people—the real reason 
why M. Flandin is not getting the full support he hoped for— 
will persist until Germany’s grievances have been frankly 
thrashed out and a genuine attempt has been made to come to 
a settlement with her. Such a settlement must deal so funda- 
mentally with the situation, and above all, with those ‘* Have- 
not ” problems of raw‘materials, markets and migration, that 
it becomes clear that the German people are being offered fair 
treatment and the possibility of a reasonable living. And once 
the settlement has been freely negotiated it must be clear to all 
that it will be upheld by the full moral and material forces of a 
Jeague strengthened by Germany’s return and by divorce 
from the ill-fated Treaty of Versailles.—Yours faithfully, 
H. Powys GREENWOOD. 
Brooks’s, St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. 


WHAT TO DO WITH MILK 
[To the Editor of THe Sprcraror.] 

Sin—Why-not repeal the legislation which makes it a criminal 
offence to sell cheap milk to poor people? Section 6 [3] of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act 1931 provides that any 
producer who sells a regulated product in contravention of 
a Marketing Scheme may be fined £200 by the Justices. 
That compels every producer to register under the Scheme. 
Under the Scheme itself any registered producer selling in 
contravention of the Scheme may be fined by the Board 
up to £100. Apart from other questions the scandal of a 
Board which is itself interested in every cause which comes 
before it, is both prosecutor and judge, and into whose own 
funds go the fines which it inflicts is sufficiently remarkable. 
But the effect is deplorable on the supply of milk to the poor. 

There are great numbers of producers able and willing to 
sell at much lower prices than those maintained by the Board 
but who are prevented from doing so. ‘The Board has terror- 
ised them. It boasts in its Report for the year ended 
March 81st, 1935, that it fined only 545 registered producers 
in that year, and that what it calls ‘* evasion ” was considerably 
less than in the preceding year. We need more and cheaper 
milk. Why are we, first to prevent those able and willing 
to supply it from doing so, and then buy it at an artificially 
high price out of the taxes and give it away free ?—Yours, &c., 


Letcombe Bowers, Wantage. ALFRED BEESLY, 


LIBERATION BY FASCISM 

[To the Editor of Tue Srrecraror.]} 
Sin,—In the course of the present campaign in East Africa 
the chief of the Italian Government has been frequently heard 
to reiterate that “the war which we have commenced on 
Abyssinian soil is a war of civilisation and liberation.” May 
I be allowed to enquire, through the medium of your valued 
paper, what claim Fascist Italy has to be recognised as the 
bearer of civilisation and freedom to foreign countries? An 
examination of her domestic record will perhaps enlighten us. 

By the Peace Treaty of St. Germain Italy acquired new 
territory with some 230,000 German-Austrians in South 
Tyrol and in the neighbourhood of 500,000 Jugoslavs in the 
Adriatie provinces. Neither of these groups was consulted 
as to its wishes when transferred; on the contrary, their 
tepeated protests were entirely ignored. Today there is 
hardly a more unhappy people in Europe. 

In an atmosphere of violence and terrorism all that the 
Natives of these provinces have inherited in the way of culture, 
language and free traditions is being destroyed. The teaching, 
public and even private, of the German or Slav mother-tongue 
is ruthlessly suppressed, and the education of the children 
from their earliest years is entrusted to the Fascist youth 
organisations, to make them into good Italians. Of late, 
German surnames have been forcibly changed into Italian 
names, No word of the mother-tongue may even be engraved 


on the tombstone of a relative. In April last, the Italian 
Government decided to soothe Austrian opinion by announcing 
the grant of German classes in South Tyrol, and 25,000 
children out of 30,000 showed their approval by applying 
for these classes. What has been the application of this 
measure ? : ; cs 

When the classes finally appeared in December, they were 
only established in the towns of Bozen and Meran while thé 
country districts were left untouched—the purity of the 
German taught being further erisured by the use of Italian 
teachers who taught through the medium of Italian. 

In view of their-own experience of Italian: domination, can 
it be wondered that the South Tyrolese and Jugoslavs are none 
too anxious to enforce this * civilisation’ and liberation ” on 
the Abyssinians ? Can it be wondered that they have expressed 
their feelings by numerous desertions from the Italian Army ? 
—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

E. Revut-NIco.usst 
(Representative of South Tyrol in the 
Italian Parliament, 1921-24). 

Innsbruk, am Sternwartesir. 17a. 

N.B.—These desertions have been somewhat exaggerated in 
the Press. According to the Italian. Jugoslavy Emigrants 
Association in Belgrade, the number of deserters in Jugoslavia 
up to the end of January amounted to 1,350, including 50 
Italians. It is not possible to ascertain the exact number of 
South Tyrolese, but they are at least. as numerous. 


MR. HERBERT’S MARRIAGE BILL 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror] 

Srr,—Mr. Craig’s letter in you issue of March 13th cannot 
be left unanswered. It is easy to sneer at the activities of 
the “ social worker type,” but it is untrue to say, as does 
Mr. Craig, that ‘* the working classes are quite able to arrange 
their domestic affairs for themselves.” Every magistrate and 
every probation officer in courts where there is much matri- 
monial work knows how frequently the contrary is true. 
They do not bar the way to legal rights, but they try to bring 
home the consequences of separation and to remove the 
causes of the trouble. At least half the women who take out 
matrimonial summonses, and a much larger proportion of 
those who are thinking of separation, do not proceed with 
their claims for legal redress. The “ social worker type ” 
gives them better results in other ways. 

If some such scheme as Mr. Herbert’s were made applicable 
to ** poor person’s ” divorces, much good would result. Such 
persons need more than legal aid. In fact what they need is 
the service of the “ social worker type ” and that can best be 
obtained in courts of summary jurisdiction.—Yours faithfully, 

Pi Ae 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecraror.] 


S1r,—Perhaps I am the victim of prejudice, but I must own to 
amazement at reading in the letter of Mr. Alec Craig, in your 
last number, that the “ working classes ” (whoever they may 
be) *‘ only require a just, adequate, and inexpensive method of 
settling irreconcilable differences.” Would itnot be equally true 
to say that the present international difficulties could be solved 
by “a simple plan for giving every nation what it wants ” ?— 
Your obedient servant, Ceci, BinNEY, 
United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 


THE YOUTH HOSTELS ASSOCIATION 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.| 
Sir,—Your readers should not take Mr. Wilmot’s complaint 
too seriously to heart. So far as the grant from the Jubilee 
Fund is concerned, my information is that this sum must, in 
accordance with the declared purposes of the Fund, be ear- 
marked solely for the benefit of those between the ages of 14 


and 18. Impecunious youth of these ages would not, in any 
case, add substantially to the pockets of guest-house 
proprietors. 


As to his implied criticism of the Association’s activities in 
general, Mr, Wilmot, consciously or unconsciously, has left 
several facts unstated. Not all Wardens sell food for their 
own profit; at many hostels no meals can be obtained, and 
members must cook their own. Where meals are sold, the 
profit is so small that it would not interest commercially- 
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minded caterers, since the price of meals is not much above 
cost. Members, moreover, do their own washing-up, clean 
the hostels, and provide their own sheet sleeping-bags. In 
reality; therefore, the question of competition does not arise, 
since the accommodation provided is not analogous with that 
furnished by boarding-houses. 

It is true that the Y.H.A. weleomes as members all who 
accept its aims. What would Mr. Wilmot like to sce—yet 
another Means Test ?—Yours faithfully, 

4 Woburn Square, W.C.1. 


THE INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC 
COMMITTEE 


[To the Editor of Tue Sprectrator.] 

Sir,—-I am very jealous of the good name of the above Com- 
mittee and of everything connected with the Olympic Games, 
which they control, and therefore I hope you will forgive me 
for inquiring of you what ‘‘ Janus” means to imply by the 
word “ intended’ in the last sentence of the sixth paragraph 
on page 386 of the March 6th issue of The Spectator—i.e., ** It is 
clear that the Garmisch meeting was intended to serve other 
ends than sport.’°—Yours truly, 

1 Lowndes Square, S.W.1. 

[There was, of course, no thought of attributing the 
“intention” in question to the International Olympic 
Committee. The suggestion was that the Nazi propagandists 
were turning the Garmisch meeting to good account.—Eb, 
The Spectator.} 


Joun ROBERTS. 


ABERDARE, 


[To the Editor of Tue SrectTaror.] 

Sir,—In a world torn by suspicion and fear, where cvery 
sign of goodwill and understanding is so sorely needed, 
* Janus ” once again sees fit to add his little contribution 
towards jeopardising the very possibilities of a genuine 
understanding between our country and Germany. His 
remarks about the Olympic Games at Garmisch-Parten- 
Kirchen are indeed * in their way illuminating.” To pick 
out an isolated incident where hostility is reputed to have 
been shown towards English onlookers supporting the Canadian 
ice-hockey team against the German, without mentioning 
the universal courtesy, helpfulness and friendliness which was 
extended to all foreigners, and—as I myself have experienced 
—particularly towards Englishmen, seems to be typical 
of a mind which searches every nook and cranny in order to 
produce ill-feeling between the two nations. 

It is high time, Sir, that we who claim to be conscious of 
our sense of fairness and * fair-play,” should deign to bestow 
a little on Germany. As for * Janus,” he should remember 
that his prototype also looked into the future !—Yours, «c., 

Heidelberg. H. KK. KNEtTTLER. 

[‘“ Janus ” writes : ‘* I picked out nothing. Two interesting 
pieces of information,: both pointing to the same conclusion 
came to me unsought, and I printed them as I do much other 
information that seems of interest.” ] 


A TRUTH BUREAU 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 

Sir,—There can be no doubt that though the League of 
Nations has many enemies, very large numbers of people 
throughout the world are heartily in favour of the putposes 
for which it was created. But no ultimate success can be 
expected if it continues to work under present conditions, and 
its-very existence seems now to be in danger. There is, however, 
one way in which it might be led to the attainment of its ends. 

The enormous power of propaganda is the greatest social 
danger in the world today. Recent wars have only been made 
possible by the careful moral preparation of the people of the 
offending nation. The League has only stepped in after public 
feeling had been aroused ; it has attempted by representations 
to Governments or the use of sanctions to calm a stormalready 
raging. Its reasoning have never been understood by the 
people supporting guilty Governments, and have generally 
searcely even reached them; while its sanctions have been 
represented to them as unwarrantable encroachments on 
their national liberty and have therefore only added fuel to the 
fire, 

There is a method by which the League might act before 
acute situations are reached. If it did not always succeed in 
forestalling a crisis, it would at least arouse and maintain 


===>, 
such a body of moderate and informed opinion in an offend; 

country that subsequent efforts for an equitable sett 
could not long be resisted. If it were possible to inform 
lations of the real facts concerning any matter in wader 
that a lively consciousness of them should penetrate the ay 
mind, opposing peoples would find themselves so far jn se. 
ment that a clash wouid be impossible. 

It is difficult in England to appreciate how acute in Many 
countries is the need for a sound news service. The Pres 
and broadcasts are often distrusted, and rumour holds say 
If there existed an organisation for the distribution of impartial 
and precise news and information, it would satisfy a ery 
want, and would soon be relied upon throughout the World 
The League is singularly well placed for the creation of such " 
organisation. A bureau should be formed in Geneva unde 
the direction of a small committee of men of the highest stang. 
ing and unimpeachable integrity, preferably chosen from the 
smaller States with least international interests. The 
would be supported by a staff of reporters which would begon, 
world-wide, and a statistical office. As an educative body thi 
bureau would issue information from its records, as well x 
news, to a world where its words would soon be accepted y 
the only certain method of learning the truth. 

The initial cost would not be great, since the League already 
has_ buildings, records, printing facilities, a broadeasting 
station, and facilities for selecting personnel from its staff—| 
am, Sir, S. GR, 

Cannes. 


MR. BELLOC AND THE HOLY LAND 
[To tke Editor of Tak Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—I was travelling when your issue of March 6th appeared, 
containing a review of my book, The Battleground: heng 
the delay of this letter. 

In that notice your reviewer expresses astonishment a 
my statement that the new vivid impression of personal 
immortality, spreading through the Greco-Roman world iy 
the critical years which saw the founding both of the Roma 
Empire and the Church, had Gallic influence for its main 
factor. He adds that there is no evidence whatever {i 
this. I confess I am astonished in my turn! 

That critical period opens with Caesar's conquest ani 
may be said to close with the Fall of Jerusalem—roughh 
120 years. They were the very years in which Gaul begu 
to affect the whole of the Roman world with its new wealth, 
its military recruitment and its commerce. At the beginnin 
you have the, Galic cavalry with Caesar at Hadrumetun 
at the end of it you have the 3rd Gallic Legion permanenth 
garrisoning Syria. Gallic textiles and ceramics are ever: 
where. Agrippa, in order to persuade his countrymen that 
they may safely submit to Rome, point; to the vast nev 
Gallic influence, telling them that Gaul was deluging the 
world With her zoods. 

Now what all antiquity particularly noticed about th 
Gauls was their specially vivid appreciation of immortality. 
There had been vague popular ideas on survival and phile 
sophical speculations and various statements of it in varion 
religious systems, but everybody noticed the peculiar strength 
of the idea among the Gauls. It is this, combined with th 
sudden spread of Gallic influence, which constitutes th 
evidence demanded. 

I had thought these elementary historic facts were familial 
to every educated man.—Faithfully yours, H. Br1106. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, SW. 1. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE WAR 
[To the Editor of Ter Specraror.| 
Sir,—In a recent issue of The Spectator Mr. F, O’ Hanlon make 
an attack on the alleged attitude of the Catholic Press 
England to the’ Italo-Abyssinian War. In the course of bis 
letter he limits his attack down to what he ealls * the thre 
Catholic journals **—whichever they may be. 

We shall therefore be grateful if you will permit us te 81 
that the Catholic Herald has never at any time supported 
condoned the attack on Abyssinia, but quite ‘the contrary, 
and that it has never taken up any of the attitudes set out bj 
Mr. O’Hanlon in his fourth paragraph.—Yours faithfully, 

Tue Eprror or The Catholic Herald. 
110 111 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 
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E ENGLAND: I mon 1914 


. It would bic difficult to praise this book too highly. Packed with information, 
the narrative is throughout lucid and vivid; from cover to cover I have not lighted 
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CAN CAN Gaal a 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DISARMAMENT 


by Major-General 
J. H. MARSHALL-CORNWALL 
12/6 net 


For the Spring 


THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 


by J. B. BLACK 
(Like Mr. Ensor’s ‘England’, 
this is a new volume in the 
Oxford History of England) 


End of March 


CHARLES 


12/6 net 
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JAMES FOX vere 
by EDWARD LASCELLES ZA ARNOLD WILSON, MP. 
15/- net End of May = (Bedzleeats Germeny: Healy) 
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UNIVERSITIES a4 Ready in April 
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OF EUROPE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


by the late 
HASTINGS RASHDALL 


Ser 


Revised by F, M. Powicke and EDWARD 
A. B. Emden 3 vols. 63/- net 
Ready in April OGLETHORPE 
by 


THE 
ALLEGORICAL 


LOVE POEM 
by C. S. LEWIS 
15/- net Ready in May 
THOMAS 
DE QUINCEY 


by HORACE EATON 

Ready in April 
A LONG 

RETROSPECT 


A. A. ETTINGER 
‘. . . This wholesome, enthusi- 
astic book is good biography 
and good history. . . Keith 
Feiling in The Observer 


15/- net 





21/- net 
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MAGIC RING 


by 
The Autobiography of the late MOIRA MEIGHN 
F, ANSTEY A magical talisman to combine 
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Reference Books 


ANNALS OF 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


A List o° the Principal Pubti- 
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THE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH 
PROVERBS 


Compiled by W. G. SMITH 
21/- net 


THE CONCISE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH 
PLACE-NAMES 
by E. EKWALL 


1s/-net Ready on 2nd April 





WORLD’S CLASSICS 
2/- NET EACH VOLUME 





THE WAY OF 
ALL FLESH 
by SAMUEL BUTLER. With an 
Fssay by Bernard Shaw 


THE HOUSE OF 
MIRTH 


by EDITH WHARTON. Witha 
special Introduction by the author 


JACOB FAITHFUL | 


by CAPTAIN MARRYAT 
With an Introduction by 
Douglas Veale 
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A Harp in Lowndes Square 





RACHEL FERGUSON ‘RACHEL’ OF PUNCH 


‘I find it difficult to describe the fascination of this detective-ghost 
’ story. You get at the truth in half a dozen ways. And when in 
the end a vile old Babylonish woman is accused, you know very well 
every hateful detail of her guilt, and of the house's secret. the B.B.C. 


‘Not only Henry James, but William de Morgan, will allow that 
Miss Ferguson can meet them on their own ghostly ground? 
‘The ‘TIMES Literary Supplement 


€ * . . . 
Certainly one of the best novels published for a long time. Arresting, 

unusual, brilliant. No summary can convey the delicious family about 

which Miss Ferguson writes.’ The TELEGRAPH 7s. 6d. 





The Wilderness of Zin Vein of Tron 


C.LEONARDWOOLLEY&T.E.LAWRENCE ELLEN GLASGOW 


With an introduction for the new edition by 


tag —— ‘It is so satisfying that when one has finished 
Sir Frederic Kenyon 


with it one is unwilling to take up another 


‘Even without the names that stand upon the novel. One can walk up and down in it 
title-page this treatise was worth reprinting.’ with safety and with certainty. 
The TIMcS Fully illustrated 18s. The YORKSHIRE POST 7s. 6d, 


British Banks and the London Bouvard and Pécuchet 
Money Market R. J. TRUPTIL GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 


Wikia: a: lense: tear Si WislhaieMltaaiiallinsc Translated by T. W. Earp and G. W. Stonier 


‘Dr. Truptil renders a most careful and “The book is the greatest of Flaubert’s works, 
reliable account of financial London, it has This translation has the enormous merit of 
been considered a reliable work of reference.’ be ing alive. EN CARNETE, NERY STATE 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 105. 62. With an introduction by G. W. Stonier 7s. ¢a. 


All prices are net 





The Olive Field by RALPH BATES 


‘I suppose he is almost the only English novelist of any importance capable of 
writing about the life of working people in Spain, and “ The Olive Field” 
makes it clear that in power of language and force of imagination he surpasses 
most of his contemporaries.’ WILLIAM PLOMER ia the SPECTATOR F 


‘Dominating this tale of desperate adventures and passions, is the imagination 


cf the author, a man whose mind is unified by his vision of Spain as a whole.’ 
RICHARD CHURCH in JOHN O’LONDON’S WEEKLY 


‘Here is a novel which is high above the ordinary, a huge, detailed powerful 
drama of Spain.’ CYRIL CONNOLLY in the TELEGRAPH 





‘A work in the grand style because the tract of territory Mr. Bates has 
annexed is so intensely cultivated by him and yields so abundantly. Mr. 
Bates has driven his share deep into the soil and has explored the fundamentals 
of human nature and the springs of action; and he has succeeded in bringing 
a whole unfamiliar countryside to life for us.’ 

WILFRED GIBSON ia the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 





JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON) 
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Abinger 


Harvest 


By ELIZABETH BOWEN 


jy an age When novelists hum like factories, keeping up 
date with themselves, Mr. EK. M. Forster’s output has 
jeen, in bulk, small. The novels which, with their ‘* new 
standard of truth,” create an absolute world are five, 
oly, in number. It is over thirty years now since the 
first : Where Angels Fear to Tread was short, and contained 
jnembryo all the other books, The authority with which the 
novels are written, the power they have to expand inside the 
mind account, perhaps, for the patience with which his silences 
are received—he has never been mistrusted and never declined. 
An artist does not rank somewhere between entertainer and 
tradesman for nothing ; he is expected to ring up the curtain 
again promptly, punctually to deliver the goods. Silence is 
undue, and makes the public suspicious. But a quality in all 
Mr. Forster's work makes peremptoriness of this kind im- 
possible, The books are so clearly more than efforts of his 
intelligence ; when they do come they have so clearly imposed 
themselves that it is impossible to demand them when they 
do not come. 

Actually, he has not been so silent. Two collections of 
stories, Pharos and Pharillon, Anonymity, Aspects of the 
Novel, the Lowes Dickinson biography have been landmarks 
down the last twenty years. And the eighty or so “ articles, 
essays, reviews, poems, &c.,” reprinted in Abinger Harvest 
have been appearing since 1904, If they were nothing more— 
and they are much more—they would be notes on his so-called 
silences : the absorption and rapture of travel, the exploration 
of books. That he has been prevailed upon to assemble and 
republish them is a matter for gratitude. 

Too often, collections are to be dreaded. They are the 
severest test a writer can face. Tricks of mind, prejudices, 
an overworking of privilege, an iota too much of accomplish- 
ment in the writing stick out in the short essay, the tour 
de force: cumulatively, the effect may be desolating, show up 
unsuspected weakness in other work. ‘Too many collections 
are scrapheaps from well-known workshops—shavings, 
filings no doubt of excellent wood or metal, but the dismal 
topicality of decades ago sits on i“ like dust, or a jour- 
nalistic smartness tarnishes them. Too few writers are right 
in throwing nothing away. Mr. Forster is one great exception : 
Abinger Harvest comes with harvest richness and timeliness. 

The essays have been assembled in four groups—The Present, 
Books, The Past, The East—and the scenario, which is 
beautiful, of the Abinger Pageant stands alone at the end. 
The order is vital and should, I feel, be followed—though it is 
tempting to keep darting backwards and forwards, attracted 
by titles or opening paragraphs. The collector's desire to be 
read in this order is more than a whim; it gives the book a 
form, unity and intention rare in its kind. The dates, startlingly 
various, of the essays play no part in their arrangement, 
and should not: there has never been any question of Mr. 
Forster's development; there never seems to have been 
any early work. The age factor with him must have stayed 
outside and arbitrary ; his maturity is innate. That so many 
of the essays should be so short, too short, seems less a fault 
in them than in circumstance. (Many appeared in weeklies.) 
This tantalising briefness, whatever its first object, is the one 
trying element in the book—the Greck beauty-box, the phy- 
sician Cardan, the Doll Souse, the Emperor Babur, the 
rational Indian wedding, Cnidus in the rain, the Jodhpur 
dragon, the Scallies pass for moments into the light and 
disappear too soon. But, for all one’s own regrets and dis- 
Tuptions, the book has its own, an extraordinary continuousness. 
Perhaps because Mr. Forster has changed so little, perhaps 


M. Forster. 
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because his mind does not flick on and off—it must impregnate 
not only his writing but all his conscious moments; its 
abeyances, even, must have their colour. What is remarkable, 
in these essays as in the novels, is his power of having access 
to the whole of himself, to what he has called “ the lower 
personality”: the obscure, the involuntary, the general 
that is in us all the stuff of dreams and art, the source of 
perception, the arbiter of memory. Few intellects so active 
are less isolated from the whole of the being. Mr. Forster 
does not make a doctrine of spontaneity ; ‘ intuition,” he 
even says, “ makes dancing dervishes of us.” He must have 
come to terms with his intuition: happen to him what may, 
he remains, or appears to remain, at once the most active 
and the governing factor in his own experience. If the per- 
fectly adjusted person does not suffer, Mr. Forster is not the 
perfectly adjusted person: the perfectly adjusted writer I 
feel he is. With him, intellect not so much controls suscepti- 
bility as balances it; many of us have not the wits to feel. 
Given this highly sensitive cquanimity, the effect of this 
quick succession of essays is, his not so much pitching upon 
a series of subjects momentarily enclosing and then 
releasing them, added to. 

To criticism he brings the make-up of the artist. He 
perceives in another man’s work what he himself knows— 
which accords with his theory of the deep down, giant part of 
us being general. In his own novels the sense of conscious life’s 
being built up over a somehow august vault of horror, that 
rings under the foot, that exhales coldly through cracks, is 
constantly palpable. Of The Waste Land he says: ** the horror 
is so intense that the poet has an inhibition and cannot state it 
openly.’ And, later in the same essay: ‘* In respect of the 
horror that they find in life men may be divided into three 
classes’ . . . He finds the romantic in Ibsen, in Proust the 
adventurer. If he is hard on a writer it is in the manner of 
one accustomed to being hard on himself; he has none of the 
critic’s godlike non-participation. He detects the finest fatal 
crack in the bowl. He sees Conrad's * central obscurity.” 
** The secret casket of his genius contains a vapour rather than 
a jewel.’ Love for Jane Austen steels him against Miss 
Austen, who forgot the nobility of Anne, the wise wit of 
Elizabeth, when she wrote letters. In some of the critical 
essays his own image more nearly appears than elsewhere ; 
they are the least, in his own sense, anonymous of his work. 

The prose throughout Abinger Harvest is the prose of the 
novels ; not a word he uses ever obstructs the mind—prose 
which makes objects appear brighter than themselves, as in 
very clear morning light, instead of darkening behind a mesh 
of words. Like Flaubert’s, though so unlike, here is a style 
made perfect by being subject to purpose, and beautiful with 
vitality. Its rhythm is so inherent in its content that one 
cannot detect it without analysis. The least frigid of writing, 
it is the most impersonal; he is enemy to all those lovable 
little tricks. ‘°° Literature,” he says elsewhere, * tries to be 
unsigned,” and as far as manner goes he approaches anony- 
mity. But in prose the point of view is inevitable; every 
sentence must bear, however lightly, the stamp of the mind, 
its governing quality. Behind his irony, his impersonality, 
his gentleness, Mr. Forster is passionately civilised. The 
novels are manifestos, these essays ring with a note that is 
startling because it is rare. Passion will out, however much, 
however wisely irony may temper it. Beliefs that root in the 
nature cannot be silenced: his give him an unmistakable 
touch on a page. That he has written little that could be 
wrongly attributed is not as he would wish, but too few people 
like 
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Heroic Failure 


Gallipoli: The Fading Vision. By John North. | (Faber and 
Faber. 15s.) , 


Many excellent books have been written upon the Dardanelles 
Campaign, both from the British and the Turkish sides, 
some official, some.as personal narratives told ‘by soldiers 
and correspondents who were themselves actually present 
on the tragical but heroic scene. The attraction of the deadly 
struggle upon that small peninsula is irresistible. It was a 
drama of the highest kind, displayed in three great acts, 
the beginning, the centre, and the end, all performed upon 
the same scene and within the short time of less than nine 
months. The leading figures on both sides were men of 
heroic mould, and equally heroic were the fighting soldiers 
who lived there and died. The Turks estimated their killed 
at sixty-six thousand, and the British losses on land alone 
amounted to at least a hundred and seventy-three thousand, 
including the wounded and missing, a large percentage of 
whom must be counted as killed. ' 

Though I was present during the campaign, have studied 
most of the works upon it, and have twice gone carefully 
over the ground since the peace, I acknowledge Mr. North’s 
book as one of the best accounts of the conflict itself and 
of the many criticisms that have been passed upon it. He tells 
us not to expect a straightforward narrative of the events, 
but in his,early chapters he gives a patient and accurate 
history of the fighting upon its three main scenes—Helles, 
Anzac, and Suvla. To have unravelled the complicated 
stories of those three scenes is of itself a tribute to his industry 
and patience. To describe the landings at Helles and the 
futile attempts to advance over the exposed ground up to 
Krithia and Achi Baba was comparatively simple, but the 
complications of the August fighting at Anzac: and. Suvla 
make the historian’s task ineredibly hard. Yet within his 
brief space Mr. North contrives to explain the situations 
clearly to any reader, with the aid of the excellent maps. 
This is all the more remarkable as Mr. North was serving 
in France during the campaign, and has learnt the nature of 
the terrible scenes only by five visits (one by air), and diligent 
study on the spot. 

The only point on which I should disagree with his narrative 
is that he makes too light of the furious 'Turkish attacks 
that drove the isolated and neglected defenders of Y Beach 
from their vital position above Gully Ravine—a long and 
precipitous cleft of which they had been entirely unaware. 
The seizure of Y Beach, from which, by union with S Beach 
just across the peninsula, the Turkish forces at the Helles 
landings should have been taken in rear, was evidence of 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s tactical genius; but the appeals for 
assistance from X Beach, so near at hand, remained unan- 
swered, and the small body of defenders were driven from the 
summit down a difficult gully to the sea by repeated assaults 
of Turks, who actually got mixed among them. 


But the history of the conflict at the three main points is 
by now familiar to everyone who has taken the trouble— 
no small trouble—to work it out on the spot or with the 
British and Australian official accounts. The chief value of 
Mr. North’s book lies in the criticisms contained in his second 
part. He calls his work The Fading Vision, and the contro- 
versies touched upon in this part will remain unscttled till 
the heroic vision has utterly faded from human memory. 
Naturally, he begins with Sir Ian Hamilton himself. He 
admits that in nearly every respect Sir Ian was a born and 
practised leader of men : 

“If ever it was a man’s destiny, he writes, to win a campaign 
of exceptional moment to mankind—and a campaign in which 
he: could passionately believe—that man was General Sir Ian 
Hamilton at the Dardanelles.” 

But he further says : 

“The tragedy of Sir Ian Hamilton’s command is that, being 
himself gifted with fine imaginative judgement, he failed to impose 
his will on these subordinate commanders.” 


The subordinate commanders, he justly says, inflexibly 
omitted to seize fortune’s favours. As instances one may 
quote the words of General Kannengiesser, commanding with 
the Turks, who wrote, “* During the whole of the eighth of 
August the goddess of victory held the door of success wide 
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open for Stopford, but he would not enter.” It js gene 
admitted that this “ inertia ” (Sir Ian’s word) when emp! 
with the genius of Kemal Pasha. (the Ghazi) was. the 
of the’ Suvla failure. But much as I admire the vast Work 
the Australian official history compiled by my friend 
C. E. W. Bean, I could not readily agree with his depreciati 
of General Birdwood, under whom he was serving ; * 
“ The vital objective, the actual crest of Chunuk Bair, y 
several days within Birdwood’s reach, and for a few hours waa ( 
in his hands. An opportunity was presented to him by Reha 
which was never surpassed, for securing results perhaps unat mi 
able in any other land battles of the War: that opportunity po 
never to return,” 


Captain Bean was wounded at the very beginning of that 


_ terrific struggle to scale the precipices of Chunuk Bair 


night, up tortuous ravines, through tracks thickly covered 
with lofty bushes of prickly scrub, over unexplored groy 

by men heavily armed and soon exhausted with fatigue and 
deadly thirst. Otherwise he might have made more allowang 
for-the frailty of human nature. It is my own opinion that th, 
limit of human endurance, both at night and under the burning 
sun, with intolerable thirst added, was the main cause of tly 
Anzac failure, and to some extent of the Suvla failure as wo, 

To retura to Sir Ian; Mr. North later on repeats his Sug: 
picion of a fault : 

“Tt is conceivable, he writes, that a commander less sensitin 
to the common imperfections of humanity, and actuated only 
a brutal determination to beat down opposition to his demands, 
might ultimately have succeeded where a compassionate and q 
exalted heart was to fail.” 


It is, indeed, quite possible that a man of swift decision and 
rapid action like Sir Ian could hardly imagine that one of hi 
subordinates could remain inert at the very crisis of war, that 
he should have made no attempt to obey Sir Ian’s order ty 
seize Tekke Tepe, the hill dominating Suvla, at once, or that 
another should have yielded to sulks because an officer of 
slightly inferior rank had been set above him. 


The two other main problems discussed are the questiof 
whether the ships alone could have succeeded in foreing the 
Straits, as Sir Roger Keyes so fervently pleaded, eva 
after the army had failed ; and whether the final evacuation 
was justified. Admiral de Robeck’s fear of losing even one 
of his beloved ships thwarted Sir Roger IKeyes’s plan, and the 
message from Mr. Churchill urging him to make the attemptis 
marked “not sent.” As to the evacuation one need onl 
quote Sir Ian’s own comment : 

“Tommy Atkins, tramping through the bazaars of Cairo « 
Benares, may not have been loved, but he was at least devoutly 
believed to be immovable. Now—sinee that tragic midnight 
flitting—India and Egypt know better; they say, like Galileo, 
‘He moves notwithstanding.’ ” 

Henry W. NEvinson, 


The Hollow Man 


Hitler. By Konrad Heiden. (Constable. 10s.) 


Herr Hermen has already written the best history of the 
National Socialist movement. He has now written the bet 
biography of its Fiihrer. It is not a perfect or a final account 
of the man, for Hitler must remain a nightmare figure, # 
long as Europe endures the bad dream caused by i 
undigested and unwholesome meals of the post-War periot 
We cannot say what Herr Hitler will look like in the light 
of common day ; the dream is not yet over, but Herr Heida 
has almost succeeded in piercing the illusion. He throws 
sharp light upon Herr Hitler's character, of which the mot 
important qualities are these. 

He is essentially uncivilised. The son of a petty ant 
Semite civil servant of poor stock, a failure as an art student, 
an unskilled labourer in Vienna, a corporal in the War, @ 
agent of the Reichswehr, a political adventurer, he hi 
experienced nothing which could teach him what civilisatid 
is. What he knows of it he has learned from books, frotl 
Wagner and from such authorities as Goebbels, Rosenberg ant 
Hanfstaengl. His knowledge is secondhand - and _ fits. hifl 
like a cheap suit. It remains outside him, and when If 
speaks of civilisation it is with the mingled cunning ans 
ignorance of the ambitious grocer who talks of charity bi 
practises putting sand in the sugar for his poorer customet 
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Lake Tana and the Blue Nile: An Abyssinian Quest 
sy MAJOR R. E. CHEESMAN, C.B.E., H.B.M. Consul in North-west Ethiopia, 1925-1934, 
author of “Unknown Arabia.” With illustrations and maps. 1&s. 


“Important geographical info rmation about the source of the Blue Nile in Abyssinia, and its course between 
Lake Tana and the Sudan, which is bound to receive close attention if and when the long-projected Tana 
dam scheme is given practical consideration, is contained in Major Cheesman’s book.”—Morning Post. 


League of Nations and the Rule of Law 1918-1935 
By SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN, Montague Burton Professor cf International Relations in 
the University of Oxford. 12s. 6d. 
“Sir Alfred writes with knowledge and authority. What is more, he writes with wit, vividness, and charm. 
He has succeeded in what to most people would seem the impossible task of writing not merely a valuable 
but a positively exciting and almost thrilling Look about the League of Nations.”—Gilbert Murray 
(Manchester Guardian). 

“An exceedingly useful and, in parts, a brilliantly written book.”—Sunday Times. 


The Anvil of War: Letters between F. S. OLIVER, author of “The Endless 
Adventure,” and his Brother, 1914-1918. Edited, with Memoir, by STEPHEN GWYNN. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
“The book stands as a brilliant seif-revelation of a wise, highly gifted, and kindly man, deeply versed 
in affairs, a counsellor of Cabinets.”—T7he 7tmes. 

“His sincerity, his urgency, his zest for ideas, are as clear in these pages as the great literary ability 
which has made two of his books something like minor classics.”——-Haroip J. Laskt (New Statesman). 


Short History of the Jewish People 1600 B.c—A.D. 1935 
CECIL ROTH. Iith Maps. 18s. 


y 
“Dr. Roth tells his terrible story with astonishing moderation.”—News Chronicle. 
[ 

ti 


B 


fis chapters march from tragedy to tragedy with immovable restraint.”-—Punc/t, 


A Reading of Life Nine Essays, by S. R. LYSAGHT, author of “Poems of the 
Unknown Way,” “ Horizons and Landmarks,” etc. 6s. 


“Touching and adorning all the larger issue s, his hook is full of memora'le sentences. If it is to be regarded 
as its author’s testament, it is, both in spirit and in phrase, a testament of beauty.”—Punch. 


The Reign of Charles V, 15 16—1558 By W. L. McELWEE, 


time Senior Scholar of Christ Church, Oxford; History Tutor of Stowe School. 10s. 6d. 
This book is an outline, within a very small compass, of the problems, political and religious, which | 
the reign of the Emperor, Charles V, and of his attempts to solve them. 


Letters from India | 829 | 8 32 - Being a Selection from the Corre- 
’ * spondence of Victor Jacquemont 
Translated with an Introduction by CATHERINE ALISON PHILLIPS, [lith Ilustrations 
ane Alaps. 21s. 
‘No finer letters from India exist, while the translation has the decisive merit that you forget you are 

not reading an original.”—Keira Femina (The Observer). 
‘These are surely some of the pleasantest and most amusing letters that ever came irom India, and they 

show us the Indian world from a new standpoint.”—Manchester Guardtan 


New Fiction all ot 7s.6d. 


Bones of Contention. Nez Stories by FRANK O'CONNOR, 
author of “ Guests of the Nation.” 


l { like it will put the author among the immortals.”—Sean 


“\ book so good that half a dozen 
O’Faotain (Spectator). 


The Double Quest. 44 Vovel by R. J. CRUIKSHANK. 
“A witty, subtle and amusing book | in which with delicate skill he mpares m ddern American culture 
with its counterpart in this country.”—A. J. Cummaines (News Chrontele). 


The Road and the Wood. A ee by JOHN OWEN. 


In his fine new novel the author of > Running Footman and Many Cafttves returns to the contemporary 
Suffolk setting of his carler works. 
[Ail prices are net] 
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Therefore the values of civilised men are. unreal to him ; 
what is real are the instinets of brutality and barbarism 
whose effects can be seen, touched, smelt, and easily under- 
stood. 

He is an uneducated man, and is too lazy to educate 
himself. He is ignorant of facts and does not understand 
theories. One idea is to him very much like any other, and 
for him words have no meaning but only an emotional 
propriety. When he says Peace he might as well say War, 
for all the meaning his words and actions have; what is 
significant is the emotion with which he charges them. 

He is a treacherous man. He has, in the past, made 
many promises and broken many. Those who believed 
him are dead, tortured or defeated. For he understands 
promises, not as obligations to be kept but as instruments 
for deceiving people. 

He is a superb actor. His real personality is expressed 
only by his instincts. They are violent and intense, but 
ean only be sustained for short moments of brutal eestasy. 
Soon exhausted, they leave him empty, and, being sensitive 
as an octopus, he takes on any character, which suits the 
cireumstances and pleases the observer. His instincts assuaged, 
the murderer of Réhm, torturer of Ossietsky, becomes to the 
timid middle-aged Hausfrau a gentle celibate, stooping with 
dim eyes over the perambulater to kiss the baby that can 
never be his. 

He is a lucky man, because he is a representative man. 
He rose to power at a time when the pressure of starvation, 
bad nerves and unemployment broke the fabric of German 
society, and reduced men to the state of nature. To Herr 
Hitler that state is natural and .-he has never known any 
other, and in it his qualities have a survival value superior 
to that of men who were born for better things. It was this 
pressure which reduced Germany to his level. When it was 
relieved, he sank into insignificance : when it was intensified, 
he was again the man of the day. 

He has many qualities which are less than human, but 
one which raises him, as a politician, above the ordinary. 
He has an unerring sense of power, without minding what 
it is used for. Other politicians are handicapped by the 
double task of seeking power and trying to use it for some 
end. Herr Hitler has only the one preoccupation : to seek 
power. He does not mind how it is used ; he lets it use him 
and passively enjoys it. And for him power has always 
meant—the Reichswehr, and nothing is better or more 
valuable in Herr Heiden’s book than his long and detailed 
analysis of Herr Hitler's extraordinarily shrewd career of 
intrigue with the Reichswehr and dependence upon it. So 
Herr Heiden, and though his estimate may be exaggerated 
it is certainly not baseless. Many people should read this 
book, and especially those politicians now engaged in the 
perilous task of negotiating with Herr Hitler. That is not 
a reason for not negotiating, but it is a reason for hedging 
any agreement about with any conceivable safeguard. 


Goronwy REEs. 


A Horror and a Problem 


The Refugees from Germany. 
and Unwin. 6s.) 

Anti-Semitism Historically and Critically Examined. By 
Hugo Valentin. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 

The Yellow Spot. With an Introduction by the Bishop of 
Durham. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


By Norman Bentwich. (Allen 


Turse three books throw converging lights on one of the 
chief problems of today. Professor Norman Bentwich is 
a director of the High Commission for Refugees from Germany 
(set up under the League of Nations); his subject is the 
relief and re-settlement of Jewish victims. Professor Valentin, 
a Swede, holds a history chair at the University of Upsala ; 
he has subjected Anti-Semitism to an objective historical 
study. The third volume is a collection of facts and docu- 
ments relating to the Nazi persecution. Its authorship is 
anonymous, but its contents are largely self-authenticated 
by photographs and facsimiles. 

Professor Bentwich prints an indignant foreword by 
Lord Cecil of Chelwood, and also the recently published 
letter of resignation by Mr. J. G. MaeDonald, the American 
















head of the Refugees Commission. These str 
which sounds in the other books ; but the maj theme 
is different. It is an account of everything done i 
helping, housing, feeding, training and employing 
since the persecution began. The interest js practical 
Professor Bentwich fully brings it out. The Dest on 
of course, has been Palestine ; but since its capacity js Pe : 
others have been found in South America, in the ve 
East, in the Far East, and even in Spain. A large prop ; 
of the emigrants being professional men—lawyers fia, 
chemists, doctors, musicians, &e.—much work has | 

done to re-educate them for manual occupations and epee 
for agriculture. In some cases oversea countries had 
welcomed their skill or learning in its original forms, Pals 
took 400 doctors; Shanghai took 24; and though no 

than 4,000 had to be dealt with, small quotas in many count; 
absorbed a high proportion. The problem of the disp 
lawyer was naturally far harder to solve, and that of 
journalist nearly as bad. Another great difficulty has he 
the case of the exiled non-Jews, whom nothing Correspo in 
to the Jewish community exists to help. But the gre 

difficulty of all arises from the Nazi Government's ev 
stiffening rules to prevent emigrants from taking out i 
capital with them. 


ike the , 













Dr. Valentin’s book is a thoughtful examination of} 
subject. Anti-Semitism has a long history through the gw 
Jews have always been liable to incur popular dislike, ag bg 
strangers with a tongue and a religion of their own, clap 
clannish and secretive. But the feeling has usually 
ripened into persecution, when nations or governments 
suffered from an attack of nerves, and have wanted a Scape ' 
or a lightning-conductor. An obvious parallel may be dry 
between the coincidence of Anti-Semitism in France with 
acute depression of French nerves during the ‘nineties off 
century and that of Anti-Semitism in Germany with 
suffering and demoralisation there during the post-War peti 
But after the French psychosis had got as far as the scandal 
the Dreyfus case, the better sense of a civilised people asset 
itself, and the evil spirit was shaken off. In Germany 
disease has now reached an inecomparably worse pitch : 
against its delirium the patient shows no signs of tall 
at all. 






















How is one to explain the difference ? Partly, nod 
by Germany’s greater suffering, but mainly, one is driven 
conclude, by her far less deeply rooted civilisation, Here 
evidence of The Yellow Spot is very much to the point. 
are multitudes of good people in Great Britain who makei 
point of honour to suppose that at bottom th> English, Fre 
and German civilisations come to the same thing, and 
cannot conceive how anybody but a War-time bigot can 
any special blame on the Germans for the state in wh 
Europe finds itself. They would do well to study and px 
The Yellow Spot. Tt was a German monarch, Frederick 
Great, vh> referred to mankind as cette race sacrée. Not 
mankind, not for all Germans, but for some still domi 
factors in Germany that bitter phrase may well rise to 
lips as one studies these facsimiles and photographs, convey 
as they do the infamy of Nazidom as portrayed not by 
enemy but by itself. To take one case, what is to be said ab 
a phenomenon like Streicher’s paper, Der Stiirmer 
abysses of credulity, malignancy, pornography and blood4 
that it reveals? Something as bad might conceivably 
printed furtively for clandestine circulation in the unde 
of any great capital. But here is no question of an underwot 
Der Stiirmer has a great popular vogue and is in the most 
sense a Government organ. Its editor is governor of a prot! 
and sits at Hitler's right hand on his platforms. Its poli 
the Government’s policy. If you could imagine Titus (0 
resurrected from the seventeenth century and_ throne 
Whitehall among the chief inspirers of a Government | 
himself, you would get some faint parallel. The Germatj 
Nazidom is divided from Western Europe, not merely by ml 
but by centuries. 


































Where will the end be? It is vain to prophesy. “ Revel 
and wrong bring forth their kind; the foul cubs like 
parents are.”” Meantime the savagery of the persecution 
not wane but wax ; ard the line of action which most con@ 
onlookers from the is Professor Bentwieh’s 
life-line. R. C. K. Ens 
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ADMIRAL SIR BARRY 
DOMVILE civic 
BY and LARGE 


Whether writing of his war experiences, the men and officers of 

the Navy or his achievement of the Greenwich Night Pageant, Sir 

Barry is always interesting and amusing. Some of the good stories 

he tells relate to such famous personalities as Jellicoe, Beatty, Lord 

Balfour, Sir Roger Keyes, Lord Fisher and the Bishop of London 
Illustrated 12/6 
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NEWS MY PYGMY « 
HUNTER NEGRO HOSTS 


by WILLIAM COLLEY 


“Mr. Colley has written a brisk, readable 
book which will prove fascinating to a far 
wider public than the politicians, journalists, 
diplomats and actresses of whom he writes ” 
—Morning Post 


Illustrated 18/- 





by PAUL SCHEBESTA 


“A fund of first-class notes on the manners, 
customs and religions of the Congo tribes 
illustrated by many fine photographs ’’— 
Statesman and Nation (By the author of 
“Among Congo Pygmies”) Illustrated 18/- 
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From a COLONIAL GOVERNOR’s NOTEBOOK 
by SIR REGINALD ST.-JOHNSTON, K.C.M.G., 


“There is scarcely an uninstructive page.”—Tines. 


“With entertaining vivacity and humour he gives us an immense amount of unusual informa- 
tion. He has written—and he is a practised writer in many moods—one of those happy 


books which make the reader as happy as their author ”—S. Times 


Illustrated 12/ 6 





DR. HAROLD 
DEARDEN’s 
DEVILISH but TRUE 


“Dr. Dearden’s outspoken book will give 
many of its readers furiously to think and 
others to think furiously. Everybody should 
read this book which gives the scientist’s 
view of subjective phenomena, some of 
which have not yet been scientifically eluci- 
dated ”—Morning Post Illustrated 16/- 









THOMAS LORD 
LYTTELTON 


With a bricf memoir of his sister 
LADY LUCY VALENTIA 


by REGINALD BLUNT 


“Mr. Blunt’s Life is not only a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of Eighteenth 
Century men and affairs, but also as enticing 
as any psychological novel ”—J/ng Post 
Illustrated 18/- 
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UNCLE LEOPOLD 


by ANGUS HOLDEN 


Written by an expert on nineteenth century history this is an 


intimate portrait study of 


that astute 


and insidious monarch, 


Leopold I, who made the Belgian nation and dominated European 


politics for over thirty years. 


HUTCHINSON 


Hlustrated 18/- 
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The Plight of the West Indies 


Warning from the West Indies: a Tract for Africa and the 

Empire. By W. M. Macmillan. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Tne title and sub-title of this valuable little book are mis- 
leading. Mr. Macmillan’s main purpose is not to apply 
the lessons ef experience in the West Indies to Afriea and 
the Empire at large. His allusions to similar conditions 
in Africa are“mostly concerned with the Union. He only 
mentions Ceylon once incidentally, and Malaya or Mauritius 
not at all. The fact that the population of the West Indies 
is overwhelmingly African in race makes the book peculiarly 
interesting and useful to students of Africa; but that is a 
secondary object, and Mr. Macmillan never clearly or con- 
sistently pursues it. In fact he directs his ‘“‘ warning” to, 
not fiom, the West Indies. 

He dees it forcibly. Over four-fifths of the two million 
people who inhabit the West Indies are the black descendants 
of the slaves who were freed a century ago. Of these a few 
Lave shown how great were the possibilities of progress 
opened up by personal freedom and equality before the law. 
Some have reached the top—mostly in the professions, but 
also in politics and government. Another group has made 
good on the land as farmers or peasant proprietors. But 
the great majority of the blacks are still deplorably backward. 
Their physique is poor, their diet inadequate, their disease 
rate high. Mr. Macmillan, who speaks with authority on 
conditions in the Union, goes so far as to say that “the 
economic condition of the masses [in the West Indies], though 
they have the inestimable boon of freedom, struck me as little 
better than that of South African natives.” It is evident, 
at any rate, that the “* positive * policy of betterment which 
the great emancipators regarded as an essential sequel to the 
negative process of liberation has not been vigorously pursued 
in the West Indies. The public services, medical, sanitary, 
educational, are in most of the islands far from adequate. 
Indeed, the mass of the people, apart from the favoured few, 
have not been lifted very much above the level they were 
at in 1838. 
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Tt is so difficult to give records as 
presents in the ordinary way for 
there is always the risk of sending 
something your friends have got 
already. Here is the ideal way of 
making the personal gift, by leaving 
the choice to the recipient. Record 
cheques are now avaflable; they are 
issued for any sum. ‘They can be 
cashed at 11 Grape Street personally 
or by post. By sending your friends 
to Grape Street you double the 
value of your gift, for we offer 
our unique service. Every record is 
always in perfect condition and we 
never sell a disc that is not the best 
available recording. 


DAVEY RADIO 


The cheaper the prices become for commercial radio the 
sharper the contrast there is hetween the results obtain- 
able from them, and from Davey Radio. 











These instruments, built at Grape Strect from the best 
components, and tested with a thoroughness and know- 
ledge unknown elsewhere, are the best possible invest- 
ment for the discriminating music-lover. 

Their increasing popularity has enabled us to give better 
value for money than ever before. May we send you 
details? 

EMG 


HAND - MADE GRAMOPHONES 

LTD. 
11 Grape Street (kehind Princes Theatre), 
LONDON, W.C. 2. Temple Bar 7166 
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The customary reply to this indictment jg to a 
poverty, the slimp in sugar, the lack of reve, Vl 
Mr. Macmillan probe; down to deeper causes, Tr, 
all, is being cultivated at a profit even at present 
least one big efficient company. Another has done Wo 
with bananas by irrigating arid soil in Jamelia 
root of the trouble, Mr. Macmillan asserts, is g Poli 
laissez-faire which, apart from much-advertised but ad 
half-hearted and ineffective attempts at fostering x 
proprietorship, Ieaves most of the great potential ia 
of these still fertile islands to be developed, with little 
tion, planning or control, by individual landowners 
planters. Some of them, of course, are as enlightened 
they are efficient ; but it is not easy to resist Mr. Maem; 
conclusion that the ‘* weakest link ”’ in the existing CCOnOniy 
system is the “* average employer.” 


Prices by , 


“To this day the sugar estates use the labour of battalions 
men, women and children, and even the best of them are jp; 
pressive for any general appreciation they show of the efficiens 
that comes of better wages and close attention to Working (, 
ditions—health, diet and housing. . » + It is hard to e8apy th 
impression that greater efficiency and a higher level of develony 
among the people as a whole are positively feared by the ayer! 
West Indian employer.” 

Most of this book (it must be obvious by now) makes glooyy 
reading ; but its author is not by any means a pessinys, 
Given a well-planned scheme of economic reconstruction, j 
readiness to apply a measure of State control in retum jy 
State assistance, a moderate loan to start the new systenq 
its way, he believes that these derelict islands may regp 
something like prosperity and therewith the means to initig 
at long last a “ positive’ policy for the betterment oft 
masses in health, education, morale on the one hand andj 
producing and purchasing power on the other. But {j 
driving force for such a programme is scarcely to be found 
the West Indies. Their Governments haLit:ally hesitate 
press policies for which they cannot carry with them { 
clected members of their legislatures—not a bad habit if tho 
elected members are really representative of the pem 
governed, but, if they are not, a habit which may go far 
nullify the principle of imperial trusteeship. And _so poors 
the West Indian people that, though the franchise-quallificati 
is nowhere excessive, only a small minority attain it. Oftl 
million inhabitants of Jamaica, for example, 77 per cent. 
black and 7 per cent. have votes. 

It is a pity that Mr. Macmillan has devoted so few of ij 
pages to political questions of this kind. <A closer study¢ 
West Indian polities, especially of local government and th 
part played therein by the blacks, would have been an int 
esting complement to his economics. And, indeed, no oi 
nomic reorganisation is possible without some sort of fed 
control over the whole British Caribbean field. It is scare 
an economical or up-to-date administrative machine whid 
in these days of sea-planes and fast surface-craft, provides seve 
Governors, not to mention a multiplicity of Chie! Justices a 
the like, for two million people. But Mr. Macmillan doesn 
profess to have traversed the whole West Indian field, andh 
penetrating essay will have fully served its pur ose if its 
public opinion in this country wondering what our “ trust 
in the West Indies is and how we are fulfilling it. 

R. Coupland 


Terror from the Steppe 
Genghis Khan. (The Bodley Head. 


“Tur pleasure and joy of man,” observed the subject 4 
this biography, “ lies in treading down the rebel and conqueti 
the enemy, in tearing him up by the root, in taking fromhi 
all that he has, in making his servants wail so that the tel 
flow from eyes and nose, in riding pleasantly upon? 
well-fed geldings, in making one’s bed a litter upon the bel 
and the navel of his wives, in loying their rosy cheeks! 
kissing and sucking their scarlet lips.” It will be seen Wi 
the Mongol leader had, to put it mildly, a sublunary outlod 


By Ralph Fox. 128, 


but its limitations did not prevent him from being *® 
of the great military and political geniuses of all time” 
from changing the course of world history. 

His name was Temujin; Chinghis Khan was the title 
assumed when, at the head of a section of the Mongol tilt 
he began early in the thirteenth century a career of cong 
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NELSON 


Wilderness Blossoms 


RUSSELL GREEN 
“A bundle of boyish recollections beautifully tied 
together. Here ‘again there is the same gracious 
manner of writing, the same delightfully unex- 
cted turns of phrase, and the same fidelity” 
(as in “Prophet Without Honour ”).—RALPH 


Somewhere to the Sea 
“KENNETH SARR” 
“One of the: best novels I have read about the 
troublous times in Dublin in 1920-21.”—PRO- 
FESSOR DANIEL. CORKERY (broadcasting). 
“An exquisite medley of Dublin during the 
Troubles of 1920.”—Daily Sketch. “ A fine piece of 


STRAUS : Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


PROPHET WITHOUT HONOUR, Mr. Russell 
Green’s first novel, is now 2s. 6d. net. 


Everest : the Challenge 


SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 


work.”—WALTER STARKIE. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Kenneth Sarr” is the pen-name of Mr, Justice Reddin, 
of the Dublin District Court 


The history of the epic climbs, in which Sir Francis Younghusband sees not only great 
adventure but the symbol of man’s urge to spiritual achievement. With special 
reference to the new expedition and its chances of success. _ Illustrated. 12s. 6d, net. 


: : Social Planning for Canada 


e pen 
go far THE .RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF THE LEAGUE FOR SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 
) Poor any 
slificati “ This volume of more than five hundred pages presents both a formidable indictment of the Canadian 


Oth economic system as it is, and a clear and careful outline of the structure of an alternative economic 
cent, a order. . . . A volume which is without parallel in the annals of economic writing within the British 
Dominions beyond the seas. . . . For the first time a group of men has tried to take a comprehensive 
view of the economic affairs of a great British Dominion, and has done at least as well at the job as any 


ew of lis 





of the numerous ‘ planners’ here at home.” —New Statesman. 18s. net. 


Cavalier and Puritan 


J. D. MACKIE 
Professor at Glasgow University 


“ Professor Mackie manages to cover a great deal of 
ground in little space, and his choice of topics and 
his judgment are both remarkably sure.” —Glasgow 
Herald. “‘ A vivid account of the social and political 
tendencies which culminated in the Great Rebellion 
against Charles I.”—Church Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


New Nelson Classics 


Garibaldi and the Thousand, G. M: TREVELYAN ; 
Lost Endeavour, JOHN MASEFIELD; Many 
Cargoes, W. W. JACOBS ; Romance, JOSEPH 
CONRAD ; Greenmantle, JOHN BUCHAN ; 
The Atom, E. N. DA. C. ANDRADE; and The 
Nap and Other Stories, WALTER DE LA MARE, 
have recently been added to this famous series. 
Each 1s. 6d. net. Complete list post free from 
35-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 


War from the Air 


Air COMMODORE 
L. E..O; CHARETON 


National Defence and the part which the Air Arm 
must take in it are fully studied in this sane and 
authoritative book. “ Of immense _ interest.”— 
Navy. “ Timely and stimulating.”—Listener. 

Now 2s. 6d. net. 


On March 30th 


we publish THE SILVER FLEECE, Dr. Robert 
Collis’s autobiography. Mr. Stephen Gwynn says : 
“His description of an International Rugby match 
is the best I have ever read. . . . He is one who 
consciously enjoys all experiences, arid is articulate 
about them.” A book with something in it for 
every kind of reader. 15s. net. DICKENS: THE 
MAN AND THE BOOK, by Ralph Straus (3s. 6d. 
net), will be published on the same day. 
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which carried -his- horse-tail. banners from. the -Paeifie .to.the 
Black Sea. His birthplace was on the banks of the River 
Onen, to the east of Lake Baikal; in this wild and lovely 
country he was begotten upon his mother by a warrior who 
raped her from her first husband. Years later he was to 
trace the failure of one of his generals to the fact that he had 
“never yet tasted the cruelty of fortune.” Until late man- 
hood Temujin himself tasted little else. His father was 
poisoned ; Temujin and his brothers, who lived precariously 
by hunting, knew what it felt like to be hunted. Clan 
feuds darkened the steppes with blood and_ treachery. 
Temujin killed one of his half-brothers; his young wife 
was' stolen from him, them sent contemptuously back to bear 
a bastard in his tent. The Scottish Highlands in the Middle 
Ages were a kindergarten to the lands beyond the Gobi. 


“e 


‘Yet Asia as a whole, as Mr. Fox points out, was then “in 
science, in art, in philosophy and literature, in the size and 
grandeur of its towns, the wonder of its libraries and univer- 
sities, centuries ahead of Europe.” But its society was 
infinitely unstable. The cycle of Chinese history was passing 
through one of its reeurrent phases of decay, and the Middle 
Kingdom was in the preliminary throes of disruption. Further 
west, the great Moslem empire based in Samarkand and 
Bokhara was seeking to monopolise the trans-continental 
trade, which was further interfered with by the Tangut 
Kingdom whose headquarters at Lop Nor commanded the 


“Silk Road” through Chinese Turkestan. Mr. Fox's 
common sense rejects the high-falutin interpretation of 


Chinghis Khan's eareer as a_ self-conscious expression of 
Mongol nationalist aspirations; he rightly refuses to see him 
as a crusader with a patriotic cause. ‘* There was no dream 
of, world empire, only the inexorable pressure of economic 
forces combined with the genius of one man and the cunning 
or wisdom of his more civilised advisers.” Prominent among 
the latter were the merchants from Western Turkestan, 
shrewd politicians who were quick to see the benefits which 
commerce would derive from the establishment of a firm rule 
over North China and the Central Asian trade routes; it 
is interesting to watch Big Business so early at work behind 
the scenes of war. 


Out of the disintegrating feudalism of the Mongol tribes 
Chinghis Khan built, on the basis of his personal prestige, a 
nucleus of organised loyalty. It was not easily done. Jamuga, 
the sworn friend of his boyhood, opposed him now implacably, 
and once went so far as to boil seventy of his nobles alive. But 
Chinghis was a born leader, and knit his followers together 
into a feudal society whose ties were half traditional, half 
revolutionary, and wholly binding. Jamuga, defeated, was 
privileged by the memory of bygone love to be crushed to 
death, so that his spirit, which the Mongols believed to reside 
in the blood, could dwell unchanged among men. 

At the age of 50, Chinghis came down from the steppe with 
his terrible horsemen, few but well disciplined, and appeared 
upon the stage of history. He smashed the Tanguts and 
overthrew the tottering Kin dynasty at Peking. In 1220 he 
was marching on Samarkand, three thousand miles to. the 
west, at the head not of the unnumbered horde of popular 
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, supplemented by 
local levies. A_ brilliant campaign conquered the Mosley, 


Empire, and armies were dispatched to subdue Persia and ty 
penetrate beyond the Caucasus. Chinghis himself Marche 
down with fire and sword through Afghanistan, and Some of 
his units had entered India before he turned back to Mo i 
to launch that last campaign through North-West Ching in 
the course of which he died of a fever. ’ 








Mr.. Fox presents this fabulous creature against a Welk 
drawn sketch-map of his times. His study is thoughtful and 
profound, and he has an eye for the small essentials ; he gives 
for instance, a just emphasis to Chinghis’s dependence on 4: 
far-flung intelligence system in a continent where distangg 
were vast and where tribes and kingdoms, mountains and 
rivers, were known by rumour only. It is a pity that he gives 
so few place-names in their modern as well as their ancient 
version ; and his writing, though nowhere over-picturesque, 
occasionally draws the wrong picture. “ Green ” is not a good 
epithet for the plains of North China, and Samarkand is not 
* within sight of the white peaks of the Hindu Kush.” But 
these are minor criticisms of an ably written and fascinating 
book. 
















PETER FLEMNe, 






The Optimists’ Carnival 


The Bastille Falis, and other studies of the French Revolution, 
By J. B. Morton. (Lengmans. 12s. 6d.) 







Tus book contains an account of ten outstanding episode 
in the history of the French Revolution, with a short biography 
of Rouget de Lisle, the composer of the Marseillaise. The 
ten episodes took place, or ended, ia Paris between the yeay 
1789 and 1794. Every one of them was concerned with 
civil commotion and violence. Every one of them hada 
grim conclusion. Mr. Morton has taken eare to get his 
facts right. One may dispute some of his details. Maillard, ; 
to give the wretch his due, seems to have tried to prevent” 
the women from marching to Versailles; Lambese’s troops 
did at last charge the mob, and used the flat of their swords, 
This charge, and not the inaction of the soldiers, excited 
the temper and increased the commotion of Paris. Camille 
Desmoulins was a bigger liar even than Mr. Morton allows, 
He does not appear to have been the first man to wear the 
cockade, But these and other details do not affect the 
main narrative. In any case it is extremely difficult to 
get reliable evidence about dramatic, terrible, and confused 
happenings. The painter David was one of the few men 
cold-blooded enough to sketch former friends on their way 
to the guilletine. 





















A book of this kind is not written for experts. Mr. Morton 
has not attempted a history of the ideas of the Revolution, 
or of the constitutional and administrative work done by 
the revolutionary assemblies. He assumes a certain know 
ledge of these wider causes and: effects, and points out that 
digressions on the subject would have disturbed the rhythm 
of his book. He has given his readers a description of events, 
and the interest of his book lies in the interest of these events, 
and in his own skill as a story-teller. The story is one of 
the most remarkable in all history ; Mr. Morton has told 
it extremely well. He has a quick, vivid mind, responsive 
and sympathetic, ready to notice good and evil without 
exaggerating goodness or gloating over horror. He can 
describe a man, a room, a crowd, in short, clear sentences; 
he knows how to illustrate men’s motives by a description 
of their acts. 















The chapter on the trial and death of Danton is the best 
piece of writing in the boo %.. Mr: Morton shows Danton’ 
mastery of the little men who were hounding him to death, 
the shifts and dodges with which they caught him, his grim 
and terrible jokes, his tremendous outburst against Robespiecrt, 
his gentle, rough care for the panic-stricken Desmoulins on the 
way to the guillotine. Yet the story ends quictly, with 4 
dozen words, and these words tell how the Abbé Kéravenant 
ave Danton absolution. 











oO 
S 





One may take this last fact as typical of Paris during the 
years of the Terror. There were priests ready, at the risk of 
their lives, to hold up their hands in absolution as the carts 
passed on the road to the scaffold. The condemned men & 
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D. E. STEVENSON’S 
THE EMPTY WORLD 
7/6 net 
Scotsman; “ The author has succeeded nobly 


in a difficult task . . . the. book provides 
one thrill after another.” 


FRANCES MOCATTA’S 
NIGHT-CLUB HARVEST 
7/6 net 
Current Literature: “ Messrs. Tlerbert 
Jenkins have made a real find in Frances 

Mocatta. A most entertaining book.” 


WYNDHAM MARTYN’S 
HOUSE OF SECRETS 
7/6 net 


Anthony Trent, the hero of a hundred 
escapades, is very much in evidence in this, 


the latest account of his adventures. 


ALEXANDER WILSON’S 
GOVERNOR WALLACE 
7/6 net 
Truth: “A decidedly successful effort... 

mysterious and exciting.” 
Observer; “ Rightly known as an enthraller.” 


FATHER J. S. M. WARD'S 
THE TILEY FAMILY 
7/6 net 
Sunday Referee: “ A warm-hearted story of 
cockney life by one who knows it.” 


HERBERT 


J. STORER CLOUSTON’S 
SCOTS WHA HA’E 
7/6 net 
Times:>“‘ No one... can afford to miss any- 
thing so shrewd and lively ... a joyous 
piece of farce.” 


NORMAN EDWARDS’ 
DILEMMA 
7/6 net 
Sunday Times: “ Let me announce Dilemma 


as a splendid thriller ... . terror and sus- 


pense are tightly packed.” 


JOHN GOODWIN’S 
ABOVE THE LAW 
7/6 net 


Mr. Goodwin's many admirers will find 
much to their liking in this rapidly moving, 


and accurately worked out thriller. 


LILIAN CLIFFORD’S 
LITTLE FRENCH GIRL 
7/6 net 


A delightful story of the love of a man for 
a woman, of their hopes and desires and of 
their inevitable parting. 


KATHLEEN LINDSAY'S 
SEA SCANDAL 
"aig 7/6 net 
Birmingham Gazette: “Drama as well as 
romance on-a wonderful trip.” 


JENKINS 
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women were often told that at a certain point in the journey 
this absolution would be given by a priest who had taken his 
station in the crowd, a ¢rowd which found pleasure in 
shouting filth and blasphemy while other men went to their 
death. 


For the rest, the story is sombre and full of warning. One's 
sympathies are almost always for the victims ; unreservedly 
for the king and queen, once feckless and idle, but patient and 
noble in their last months. It is possible to make every 
allowance for the people of Paris. One must remember the 
low conditions of life in the poorer quarters of a great city at 
the end of the cighteenth century, the brutalising punishments 
of the law, the unnerving of men, as time passed, by suspicion, 
war, and privation. One may point to the blunders, great 
and small, on the side of the authorities. There was no proper 
police force. No one knew how to deal with crowds, except 
those who used crowd madness for sinister ends. Yet when all 
is said, the history of the French Revolution between 1789 and 

794, from the first hypocrisy over the taking of the Bastille to 
Robespierre’s cry of pain when the bandage round his broken 
jaw was torn aside at the steps of the guillotine, this history of 
fury and fear must do more than awaken a sense of pity. 
Wise men are cautious about the * lessons of history ” ; but 
certain things are plain enough. The course of revolution 
never follows the plans of revolutionaries ; the results of revo- 
lutions, as the years go by, always disappoint the hopes of 
their makers. The hazards and infamies, the wretchedness and 
debasement which have come in the train of large-scale 
revolution are such that men must think and think again 
before they decide whether any thorough-going transfer 
of political, social, or economic power by violent means is 
worth the price which must be paid for, it. The arguments 
against war between nations apply no less strongly to civil 
war, and there are limits to the sacrifices which one generation 
should be asked to make for posterity. 

KE. L. Woopwarp. 
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Shakespeare’s Contemporaries 


The Jacobean Drama. By U. M. Ellis-Fermor. (Methuen, }3, 64 


THE main theme running through Miss Ellis-Fermor's book 
the difference that existed between the temper of ming oft 
earlier of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, and the later the 
difference being that between exuberance and a profound 
almost, one would say, pathological depression, Something 
certainly is needed to account for the gloom of early Jacobean 
drama, a gloom which Shakespeare seems to have sha 
but whether political conditions are adequate to do so jg hot 
established beyond discussion. However, the thesis js sound 
enough to provide material for an extremely interesting eX 
tended essay, showing at the end how Shakespeare resolved the 
emotional content of the time into a finer vision in his last 
plays, how Ford- recovered hope, and how Fletcher escaped 
into a fairy-land of make-believe. 

It must not be thought, however, that Miss Ellis-Fernygp 
indulges in that most dangerous and often tedious form of 
criticism, the historical, which, it cannot. be too often Stated, 
is not literary criticism, but a sub-department of Sociology, 
She states her thesis at the beginning, and for the rest of the 
book leaves it largely to be implied, showing clearly, however, 
what it was the dramatists were mainly thinking about, 
method which allows for the unexpected and delightful incly. 
sion of Fulke Greville among the names of Chapman, Marston, 
Jonson, Dekker, Middleton, Tourneur, Webster, and For, 
But she is concerned chiefly with art, with the projection of 
ideas and emotions in dramatic form, and her chapter on 
Jacobean dramatic technique, backed as it is by a knowledg 
of other theatres and methods, down to Mr. O'Neill's, is refresh. 
ing and illuminating. 

It is certainly time that a consideration of the structuré¢ of 
plays were taken beyond the crude, if essential and basic, 
question of the unravelment of plot, a method which ha 
incidentally given much pain to Shakespeare idolators, an 
provided the gloating disintegrators with so much fuel. Ut. 
mately the structure of a play is the structure of emotions 
built up in the spectator, and is not to be judged by the stan. 
dard of policé-court exposition. One type of experience, 
certainly, is contained in the story, but 
“the other experience is spatial instead-of temporal, and it regank 
the play as a grouping of moods, characters, forms of diction or of 
prosody, and looks for form in the interrelations of these.” 


ted; 


You can compare the structure of a play with a picture, a 
Miss Ellis-Fermor does successfully with The Alchemist ; but 
a more profitable method is to compare it with a musical 
composition, as she does brilliantly with The Duchess of Malj. 
It is a method which has already been suggested by Mr. E. B. 
Stoll, but has not so far been much applied in detail. Asa 
simple exercise one might recommend experiments with 
Moliére’s plays, which in their structure so much resemble a 
musical suite of their period. 

But still the main bulk of the book has hardly been touched 
upon, a detailed, interconnected study of the dramatists 
already mentioned, showing how they struggled to resolve the 
conflicts of profoundly divided minds, divided between different 
realities, a struggle epitomised perhaps by Flamineo’s des 
pairing : 

“Noe, at my selfe I will begin and end. 

While we looke up to Heaven wee confound 

Knowledge with knowledge. O, I am in a mist.” 
(One may, parenthetically, put in a query as to whether “0,1 
am in a mist ” actually has the significance Miss Ellis-Fermo 
attaches to it.) The theme is really that of Dr. Grierson’ 
Cross-currents in Seventeenth-Century Literature taken from 
another angle. 

All the chapters are good, and one hails with delight Mis 
Ellis-Fermor’s insistence upon the importance of Chapmal, 
and her justification of both him and Jonson as playwrights 
who wrote works not only of depth, but, when they wished, 
of a highly amusing quality. One only regrets that she sas 
nothing about that great play The Widdowe’s Teares. Tht 
chapter on Webster is especially absorbing—Mr. F. L. Lue# 
is justly given credit for some of the groundwork here—whik 
that on Ford re-establishes him in his place after the suggesti@# 
Mr. Eliot made that he had all the superficial qualities of! 
poet, “and none of the internal organs of poetry.” 

There is only one serious quarrel that can be picked with 
Miss Ellis-Fermor (whose scholarship need not be insisted up0 
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FROM VILLAGE TO CITY 


AKE some hard-headed business man, who has no 
theories, but knows how to make money. Say 
to him: “Here is a little village; in ten years it will 
be a great city—in ten years the railroad will have taken 
the place of the stage-coach, the electric light-of the 
candle; it will abound with all the machinery and 
improvements that so enormously multiply the effective 
wer of Labour. Will, in ten years, interest be any 
higher ? ” 

He will tell you: “ No!’ 

“Will the wages of common labour be any higher ; 
will it be easier for a man who has nothing but his labour 
to make an independent living ? ” 

He will tell you: ‘No; the wages of common labour 
will not be any higher ; on the contrary, all the chances 
are that they will be lower ; it will not be easier for the 
mere labourer to make an independent living ; the chances 
are that it will be harder.” 

“What, then, will be higher ? ” 

“Rent; the value of land. Go, get yourself a piece 
of ground, and hold possession.” 

And if, under such circumstances, you take his advice, 
you need do nothing more. You may sit down and 
smoke your pipe ; you may lie around like the lazzaroni 
of Naples or the leperos of Mexico ; you may go up in a 
balloon, or down a hole in the ground; and without 
doing one stroke of work, without adding one iota to 
the wealth of the community, in ten years you will be 
rich! Inthe new city you may have a luxurious minsion ; 
but among its public buildings will be an almshouse. . . . 

As land is necessary to the exertion of labour in the 
production of wealth, to command the land which is 
necessary to labour, is to command all the fruits of 
labour save enough to enable labour to exist. This 
simple truth, in its application to social and_ political 
problems, is hid from the great masses of men partly 
by its very simplicity, and in greater part by widespread 
fallacies and erroneous habits of thought which lead 
them to look in every direction but the right one for an 
explanation of the evils which oppress and_ threaten 
the civilised world. 

And behind these elaborate fallacies and misleading 
theories is an active, energetic power, a power that in 
every country, be its political forms what they may, 
writes laws and moulds thought—-the power of a vast 
and dominant pecuniary interest. 


? 


Professor A. Einstcin says of the author of the foregoing 
passage: “I have read his great book and really learned a 
great deal from it. Men like him are rare, unfortunately. 
One cannot imagine a more beautiful combination of 
intellectual keenness, artistic form and fervent love of 
justice. The spreading of these works is a really deserving 
cause, for our generation especially has many and im- 
portant things to learn from him.” 

Bernard Shaw also has said of the author: ‘“‘ He was 
the first to put me on to the economic tack and the 
tack of political science.” 

The author is Henry George and the book is “‘ Progress 
and Poverty: An Inquiry into the Cause of Industrial 
Depressions and of Increase of Want with Increase of 
Wealth,” the new edition of which, bound in red cloth, 
406 pages, may be obtained through any bookseller, 
or will be sent for one shilling, post free. Enquire also 
for other one shilling titles and full list of publications 
dealing with social and economic subjects from Henry 
George Foundation, 94-98 Petty France, London, S.W. 1. 
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CONSTABLE 


a biography of 


HITLER 


by KONRAD HEIDEN !0 - 


Morning Post: “Herr Heiden tells much more of 
the complete story of Hitler than anybody has yet 
attempted and his book should he widely read. It is, 
indeed, fascinating both as narrative and as a portrait. 
For the first time, perhaps, there is revealed in it some- 
thing of the character of Hitler as apart from 
the legend.” 





SIR CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON: “Heiden has put 
together an extraordinary amount of information which, 
as far as I can judge, is not available elsewhere, and 
his book is, therefore, an important and valuable con- 
tribution from which I have learnt a great deal.” 





also 
DANTON 
Ly Hermann Wendel 15/- 


Punch: “Herr Hermann Wendel, centering into 
the labours of all and the enthusiasm of the 
enthusiasts, has written an excitable, partisan, but 
in some respects extremely discerning history of 
the hero of the September massacres. 

“Tts most attractive aspect is a well-considered 
portrayal of Danton’s peasant proclivities. : 
Most noteworthy of all is the consideration for the 
modest ownership which allies him, as a dictator, 
to Mussolini rather than to Lenin.” 


FROM ROUSSEAU TO 


PROUST 
by Havelock Ellis 12/6 


ERNEST RHYS (Observer): “What impresses one 
again and again in these studies is the amount of 
close, patient, pertinent research the essayist has 
put into them. 


“sy ' 


\ long time since I have come upon a beok so 
stimulating and far-ranging.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A 


PICTURE DEALER 


by Ambroise Vollard 
32 Collotype Plates 


LORD IVOR CHURCHILL: “Le pere Vollard has 
been an institution for over twenty-five years; 
somewhat of an enigma and with a reputation as 
a wit, his Metoirs were bound to excite very 
considerable curiosity. His book, with its racy 


18'- net 


style and its strong Parisian flavour, is full of 
precise and authentic information.” 
and 

















“SELF & PARTNERS” 
(mostly Self) 


being the reminiscences of 


C. J. HOLMES 


Sir CHARLES HOLMES, K.C.V.0O., R.W.S., 
D.Litt. 18/- 


W. G. CONSTABLE (director of the Courtauld Institute): 
“One of the most lively and interesting autobiographies 
I have read for many years ... vigorous and candid. 
“For anyone interested in the study of art in all its 
forms, and in the many problems connected with public 
galleries and museums, the book provides a most vivit 
chapter in a history yet to be written in full.” 
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im these pages), and that is in her remarks on Measure for 
Measure in her chapter on The Shakesperian Transmutation. 
In this play, for her, “ cynicism has taken on a kind of diabolic 
vigilance ”’ ; it is a play ‘* where such order as there is is evil, 
where all passion and all enterprise is only ‘the expense of 
spirit in a waste of shame.’ ’’ One may justly feel entitled to 
disagree with this, and rank one’s self with Pater and Mr. 
Wilson Knight in regarding this ‘* comedy ” as one concerned 
with fine ethical values, in which forgiveness triumphs over 
legality, from which we go away brooding, not miserably, but 
with a pensive happiness which dissolves “ morality,” and gives 


free rein to one’s charitable impulses. Roxnamy Dopren. 


A Hundred Years After 


A Pickwick Portrait Gallery. 
and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

No one could have a better right to celebrate the centenary 
of Mr. Pickwick than the publishers of this very pleasant 
volume. It was Edward Chapman who, pondering Robert 
Seymour's idea for a Cockney Sporting Club, thought out the 
first outlines of Mr. Pickwick’s character ; and one of the firm’s 
readers declared that he knew the very man to do the letter- 
press, a certain Charles Dickens, a newspaper reporter, who 
wrote stories and sketches under the pen-name of * Boz.” 
The reporter, summoned to the publisher's office, fell in gladly 
with the scheme, but showed from the first that he had decided 
ideas of his own; and the sagacious publisher realised that 
here was a man who must be allowed to go his own guit. 
So the bargain was struck that did so much for Dickens and 
for Chapman and Hall; and now, a hundred years afterwards, 
though no longer at 186 Strand, the same firm puts forth a 
tribute to the joint achievement, in the shape of a collection 
of essays upon the various members of the Pickwick Club 
and those about them. 

If the universality of Dickens needed proof, this volume 
would stand high in the evidence. Here is about as diverse 
xu team of collaborators as could be assembled. It would 


By Various Authors. (Chapman 
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GONE FOR A SAILOR 


Being Fixes of Memory | 
CAPTAIN LIONEL DAWSON, RN. Hi 
Life in the pre-war Navy as 
Hil viewed from inside. A_ vividly || 
written and entertaining book by a 11 
distinguished sailor and author. 


Illusirated 15s, net H 
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common ground: yet here they meet, and‘with a singula 
unanimity. Not that they have gathered together piously b 
praise Dickens. They are critical. One or two co not hesitate 
to confess reservations, or even dislikes. But they all Unite 
in homage to one aspect or another of Dickens's genius, That 
is the great inescapable fact : Dickens was a genius, and q 
genius on a very large scale. His light shines like the burning 
bush. When each critic has thrown his particular bucket of 
water, the light is still there, burning on undiminished 
A contributor who does not find him funny surrenders reg 
where ; there are complaints of his inconsistency, of his 
cruelty to some of the ‘women in his books, of his trick 
of presenting characters full-fledged, undeveloped by the 
progress of the story, and so on: but, when all is said, the 
genius remains, and the homage that is paid it. 

Mr. Alfred Noyes opens the book with a tribute to Mp, 
Pickwick himself. He lays most stress on Mr. Pickwick’s 
goodness, suggesting that in him, and others like him, Dickens 
expressed his own essential “ goodness,” and rendered thanks. 
giving for some possible encounter of his early days. 
“There is at least one representative of the Pickwick family 
in almost every story that Dickens wrote, and they are all tender. 
hearted and somewhat rotund in figure. One feels sure that they 
all have plump little gold watches in their fobs of the most solid 
and reliable make, and that they all have some difliculty in extract. 
ing them, after the cordial hospitality which they dispense to 
themselves as well as to others. There are the Cheeryble brothers 
in Nicholas Nickleby; there is Mr. Lorry in A Vale of Two Cities; 
there is ‘my guardian,’ one of the most lovable of them all, in 
Bleak House.” 

Mr. Ralph Straus deals engagingly with Mr. Winkle, whom 
he sums up most happily as “a great sportsman, in the 
Pickwickian sense of the word.” Mr. Stonier, in one of the 
outstanding essays of the collection, makes much of Mr, 
Snodgrass, and speculates convincingly on his taste in poetry, 
Mr. Betjeman remarks how the introduction of Sam Weller, 
with his ‘essential humanity,” brings realism and depth 
to the chronicle : 

“Sam Weller draws out Dickens from the ecaricaturist into the 
realistic painter. He seems to give him leisure. There is no leas 
of the liveliness but more of the beauty of Dicken’s extraordinary 
and copious flow of unbelievably skilful prose. Just as Rowlandson 
seems to forget Syntax and display his genius for landscape and 
architectural illustration in the backgrounds to his aquatints of 
the Three Tours, so Dickens is inspired by his background to 
produce livelier and lovelier work.” 

He says penetratingly, of Sam’s humour, that it is * gencrally 
founded on a true appreciation of other people's character.” 
This is an excellent essay. 

Mrs. Kean Seymour makes the sound point that Mrs, 
Bardell, unlike so many of Dickens’s characters, develops 
as the book progresses. Mr. Bernard Darwin, after brilliantly 
conjecturing that Sergeant Buzfuz’s Christian name was 
John, and that he signed himself Jno, gees on to suggest 
that he was a nephew of Mr. Stryver. Mr. E. S. P. Haynes, 
whose theme is Messrs. Dodson and ogg, utters several quiet 
epigrams, one being that ‘in our day it is more often the 
layman than the lawyer who admires sharp practice.” 

Mr. Macdonell a propriately has fun with the celebrated 
cricket match between All-Muggleton and Dingley Dell. All 
the contributors enjoy themselves—inecluding Mr. Bransby 
Williams—and Mr. James Agate, winding up with the 
minor characters, coins the word ‘ dividuppableness.” One 
ean only say that, while space does not allow every contributor 
to be mentioned, there is so little dividuppableness about the 
book as a whole that this does not matter. 

L. A. G. Srrone. 


The Social Background of Art 


English Art and English Society. By T. 
Davies. 7s. 6d.) 


Ashcroft. (Peter 
ART-HISTORIANS have long been accustomed, and are still 
inclined, to cling suspiciously to their own slice of the subject, 
heedless of the continual influence of the arts upon one 
another, and still more careless of the social and cconomi¢ 
background of which no artist can be independent. Critics 
tell us everything there is to know about the construction 
of the Elizabethan theatre, the development of the orchestra, 
or the invention of the vault; they are too often silent 
about such essential matters as the relation of artist and 
patron and the external forces which condition so much of 
the artist’s work. 
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André Maurois 


on Shaw, Wells, Chesterton, Huxley, Conrad, 
Lawrence, Kipling. Strachey and Katherine 
Mansfield in 


POETS AND PROPHETS 


“His book is one which an Englishman cannot 

read without pride, and will not read without 

pieasure and profit."—The Times. 

“Sure, incisive and pointed with humour.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


Nine Photogravures. 10/6 net. 





i. A. Vaechell 
MY VAGABONDAGE 


An extremely interesting book of reminiscences 
and of a vagabonding tour in the West 


Country. Mr. Vachell’s pages are packed with 
good stories, and salted with ready wit. 
8/6 net. 
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“Things to Come in Science” in 


The Next Hundred 
Years 
by C. C. FURNAS 


“Professor Furnas writes for the layman... . 
This provocative book is to be commended to 
all thoughtful people.” 

—Watrer G. Bett (Daily Telegraph). 


372 pages. 8/6 net. 








Cassell’s NEW 
German Dictionary 


PART ONE: GERMAN-ENGLISH SECTION, 


Demy 8vo. 832 pages. 6/- net. 


Based on Professor Breul’s famous Dictionary. 
Special prominence given to pronunciation (the 
latest system of phonetics). Modern terms 
(science, aviation, radio, etc.). ‘* Students of 
German who depend on their ‘ Cassell’ 
will be glad to see it.” 

—Times Educational Supplement. 





Robert Hichens’ 


Great New Novel 
THE SIXTH OF OCTOBER 


Caesar was told: “ Beware the Ides of March,” 
but to Lord Burnaby the fatal date, as 
prophesied by Claudius, a seer, was the Sixt): 
of October. The conflict of will and circum- 
stance that follows make a splendid and 
enthralling story. 


396 pages. 7/6 new 
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OF THE OPEN AIR 
6/- 


Contributors include: 
H. E. BATES MARY WEBB 
ADRIAN BELL W. H. HUDSON 
D. H. LAWRENCE JOSEPH CONRAD 
LIAM O’ FLAHERTY C. G. D. ROBERTS 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON RICHARD HUGHES 
HENRY WILLIAMSON HUGH DE SELINCOURT 
Edited by JOHN HADFIELD 
416 pages 22 stories 


X plus 


E. F. BOZMAN 
‘Mr. Bozman has undertaken an_ interesting 
experiment. He has told a perfectly normal 
and perfectly lucid love story, peopled his 
book with thoroughly human characters, and only 
left the identity of his two main characters 
unresolved. They have most definite and 
attractive personalities of their own, and 
Mr. Bozman is able to convey certain experi- 
ences with great sensitiveness. "JOSEPH SELL in 
the Manchester Evening News. 7/6 


* 
And remember two of this season’s most widely read 
novels: PERIOD PROGRAMME by Guy Pocock, 
and MICHAEL AND HIS ANGELS by Lewis Gibbs. 


* 


| The Money Mystery) 


SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


‘A beautifully lucid book which explains, in a 
way that the most inexpert can cola rstand, the 
agreed truths about money and some of its 
tragic errors. —DAILY HERALD. 3/° 
Also ready is the first cheap edition of Sir 
Norman Angell’ s MONEY GAME, the fascinating 
card game which teaches the fundamentals of 


economics. Explanatory leaflet post free. S/- 


By SAMUEL SMILES: 
THE LIFE OF A SCOTTISH 


Naturalist 


This new addition to THE OPEN-AIR LIBRARY, 


the story of Thomas Edward (1814-86), a 
shoe-maker born in poverty at Bantf, will, we 
anticipate, be ‘rediscovered’ with some excite- 
ment by readers of to day. Revised by ERIC FITCH 
DAGLISH, it contains three of his wood- engravings. 


List of the Open-Air Library post free. 3/6 
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But there are signs of a reversal of critical policy, and in 
Mr. Ashcroft’s little book we have a comprehensive attempt 
at a sociological interpretation of English art, briefly covering 
the development of English literature, music, painting and 
architecture from 1660 to 1914. The limits of date are not 
so arbitrary as they at first appear, for the author regards 
the period he has chosen as exemplifying the rise, triumph 
and “manifest crisis” of bourgeois power in every part of 
the social edifice, and naturally in art also, its ‘* topmost 
storey.” Here then is a comparative history of English art 
from the severely Marxian standpoint, frequently suggestive 
and even illuminating in detail and perspective, but marred 
by some failure on the author's part to live up to a passage 
on his last page which draws attention to ‘* the remoteness, 
relatively speaking, of art from the economic foundations ” 
and the danger of attempting to “ over-simplify the theory 
of Historical Materialism and take easy but quite unjustified 
short-cuts from cconomie conditions to mental and aesthetic 
reflections.” Such problems are indeed well worthy of 
study: what, for instance, is the relation between the inner 
compulsion of the artist, the economic compulsion of his 
surroundings, and the art-tradition in which he works ? 
How far are they reconciled in Velasquez, in Mozart, in 
Swift? But work of this sort demands not only wide 
historical knowledge but the rarest qualities of insight and 
discrimination, and Mr. Ashcroft’s method of starting off 
with an honest hypothesis and making everything fit it is 
too rough a tool for the job. 

It is probably true that no theory could have been more 
illuminating or more apt than that to which he subscribes : 
wgain and again, especially towards the end of the book, the 
er:tical value of this approach to art is demonstrated. But he 
suffers from a desperate desire to make everything fit. Even 
economists are beginning to fear (what the world has long 
suspected) that in no system can everything be made to fit ; 
and what is true of economics is far more true of the intimate 
spiritual creations of the artist. Is it, for example, really 
helpful to align the heroic couplet and the sonata on the 
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Ss 
ground that both “exalt the formal at the expense of 
adventurous and emotional’? One assents to the imp); 
contrast with Elizabethan blank verse; but the sonata 
preceded by the far more formal fugue and suite, There ; 
some absurdity too in the attempt to relate the growth of 
nature-poetry in the eighteenth century to the interest of 
industrial capitalism in the “ study and _ utilisation Of the 
properties of all the different natural resources” ; and to fing 
in the development of ‘ declamatory solos and arias instead 
of polyphony, the exaltation of the individual impresario (sic 
over the massed and equalitarian work of choral musie” an 
analogy with the monotonous piece-work which superseded 
mediaeval craftsmanship. 















One of the difficulties of this sort of comparative criticism 
is that it demands a deep and equal sensitiveness to al] the 
arts which few possess, and without which gaps must }y 
filled in by mere condensation from works of reference. From, 
the evidence of his book I should suppose Mr. Ashcroft to be 
primarily interested in painting, architecture and prose, much 
less in poetry, and very little in music. It is odd to find 
Swinburne praised for his “ fine rationalistic poetry,” Hardy 
for his ‘* direct and pellucidly clear English,” and Brownj 
as “the greatest creator of character in English literatu 
after Shakespeare.’* And how insensitive the author seems 
to the peculiar quality of Keats’ melancholy : 

When we consider how often, in the nineteenth century, the 
same note of pessimism is sounded, it is evident that the cause 
must be traced to no individual source. It is, on the cont 
to be found in the contrast between human possibilities and human 
actualities—a cause which is itself the result of the social contra. 
diction between the ever-growing powers of production and the 
incapacity of man to control these powers in the general interest, 
Keats, an outspoken radical, felt these things intensely. 

The fact, which Mr. Ashcroft will not face, is that the 
currents of literature and art sometimes flow with the social 
and economic stream and sometimes cut clean across it in 
obedience to their own internal rhythms and the multitude of 
unpredictable whirls and eddies of individual genius. An 
absorbing book might result from an attempt to plot the 
relationship over a given period, rigidly excluding all forced 
analogies. Mr. Ashcroft has chosen a less arduous task, but 
his conspectus of English art, provided that one cocks a 
critical eye at his over-tidy classifications and_ parallels, 
contains a great deal that is both stimulating and true. 

DrsMonD SHAWE-TAYLor, 































News from a Desert 
Thirstland Treks. By Carel Birkby. (Faber. 183.) 


* THIRSTLAND ”’ is a fancy name for the region that comprises 
Namaqualand, Bushmanland, the Kalahari Desert, and 
the coast of South West Africa, and Mr. Birkby is a South 
African journalist. He reminds us a little too forcibly of 
what a highly-equipped writer might have done with his 
opportunities, for his book, which seems to consist of un- 
retouched newspaper articles, is feebly introduced by Colonel 
Reitz, written in a wretchedly slipshod and often facetious 
journalese, put together anyhow, illustrated: with indifferent 
photographs, and very expensive at its price. Nevertheless a 
reader with patience and curiosity will find that Mr. Birkby 
has not been able to obscure entirely a good deal of interesting 
information which cannot have been collected without time 
and trouble, and when he allows facts to speak for themselves 
they speak cloquently enough. 













South West Africa is of course a region of great mineral 
wealth. Besides diamonds and copper, which have been 
responsible for the principal booms and slumps in the history 
of that part of the world, there are deposits of gold, platinum, 
beryllium, tantalite, monazite, tungsten, bismuth, corundum, 





columbite, pickeringite, amethysts, tourmalines, and no 
doubt other interesting substances besides. Mr. Birkby 


has some remarkable diamond stories, as of the two labourers 
who, a few years ago, 

“turned over a boulder under which lay about a bucketful of 
pebbles. The pebbles were washed and sorted, and from them 
were taken no less than half a million pounds’ worth of diamonds. 
The contrast between the diamond fields at Alexander Bay 
(closely guarded and surrounded with barbed wire, they 
have produced nearly five million pounds’ worth of the 
stones in a single year) and the fearful poverty of many of 
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observed. 
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four hundred years. 


The Feudal 
Monarchy 


in Franee and England 
from the 10th to the 13th 
Century 


Ch. PETIT-DUTAILLIS. 16/- net 


A new historical construction provid- 
ing a unified history of France and 


England. 











The New 

Industrial 

System in 
Great Britain 


Dr. H. LEVY. 10/6 net 


A pregnant analysis of the problems of 
reorganisation in industry—of special 
importance in view of rearmament. 


Routledge e Kegan Paul 




































































High Street, Africa 


By Cartan HENRY BIRCH REYNARDSON, CMG 
With Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

The writer’s aim, that of re-discovering and: recording the ek! 
Africa before it is fin ally buried under invading modernism, ts not 
impaired by the fact that he notes, and gives his impressions of, 
the ‘show places”? which are increasingly attracting the invadmg 
tourist. 

An immense land of romance and adventure has given up its last 


Restless Tides 


By J. STRANG MORRISON. 
Author of “* Squall among the Lochs.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


A novel of mystery, adventure, and.romance on the West Ceast 


| of Scotland. The writer takes us in a yacht to an island of strange 
| happenings and dangers. 


A History of 


Medieval Political Theory 


in the West 


VOL. VI. By Sm R. W. CARLYLE, EK-CSI, CEE, 
and A. J. CARLYLE, M.A., D.Litt. D.D., 


Foreign Membe. of the Royal Society of Naples. 
30s. net. 


OMNIBUS VOLUME 


John Buchan 
(LORD TWEEDSMUIR) 


Containing Four Steries in the 








Author’s best vein. 5/- net. 
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the inhabitants is yet one more example of that poverty 
in the midst of plenty which is so often :pointed out as one 
of the chief signs of the mess and muddle the world is in. 
Mr. Birkby gives some account of the scattered townships, 


certainly among the least “alluring. places in the world—: 
Port Nolloth, “ silent and miserable,’’ where he saw a half- , 


starved child begging in the streets not for small change 
but for water: Springbok, “ once opulently alive but now 
pitifully dead,’ where thousands of people have to “ live” 
on ninepence a day, and where children can be seen “ gathering 
peppercorns and chewing them ravenously”’; Ookiep, a “city 
of shades ” with shuttered churches and empty houses under 
a sky “like a taut blue envelope of silk,” with a cricket field 
‘hidden beneath a three-foot growth of salt-bush,” and a 
club where dust has settled thickly upon a copy of Chambers’ 


Journal dated 1886 which lies open on a table, and upon a 
war-map stuck with little flags that hangs on the wall; 


Luderitzbucht, where a bath costs five shillings... . 
Amongst the inhabitants of ‘ Thirstland” are those 
primitive nomads the Trek Boers, some of whom ‘“ never 
see towns from birth to death,’ and some of whom have never 
seen rain. But apart from diamond magnates, there are 
still men who manage to wrest and wring a living from these 
not entirely waste places. For instance, the islands off the 
coast —Possession, Ichaboe, Pomona, Mercury, Plumpudding, 
Dumfudgeon, Eighty Four, and Hollam’s Bird—produce 
seals and guano. Mr. Birkby has tales of 20,000 seals perching 
on Hollam’s Bird Island, of seals being killed with dynamite, 
of 1,400 seal skins being salted in one day. On Ichaboe 


lives a Signor Barbieri, who “ controls the island and its: 


population of six million gannets, which yearly produce 
40,000 bags of fertiliser for the Union’s farmers.” It is said 
that in 1845 no fewer than 450 fortune-hunting ships could be 
seen at Ichaboe at one time. Mr. Birkby is fond of statistics, 
us mny quotations show, but he does not always give his 
authority for then. He devotes a chapter to the Aughrabies 
alls on the Orange River (‘‘ the sinister Falls on the river 
of drama that runs through Thirstland ” are sixty feet higher 
than the Victoria Falls) and another to the Kalahari Game 
Reserve, established in 1980 and containing lions and herds of 
gemsbok and springbok. I was pleased to note some generous 
seferences to that interesting man Fred Cornell, a prospector 
who had great knowledge of ** Thirstland ” and a keen sense 
of its atmosphere and expressed himself in two books, Rip 
Van Winkle of the Kalahari and The Glamour of Prospecting, 
both I believe now out of print. One would have expected 
Cornell to die of thirst under a vertical sun, clutching to the 
Jast a bag of diamonds as big as marbles, but in fact he came 
to an end as the result of a most peculiar accident outside 
the Middlesex Hospital. WiiuiAM PLOMER. 
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The Twilight of the Hapsbury 
The Death of an Empire. By Imre Balassa. (Hutchinson, 5 
Tut reader of this biography of Karl IV, the last ¢ 
Hapsburg Emperor, should be forewarned (it wij} fe 
any case, take him long to discover the fact) that the wy 
is a Hungarian legitimist. The frontispiece shows Karl y 
the Hungarian Crown and Coronation robes, and jy 
throughout centres on the King of Hungary rather than 
the Emperor of Austria. The last pages of the book oa 
passionate plea for a Hapsburg restoration, which mead 
“the difference between peace and anarchy, prosper) 
and misery in the Danube basin,” and is “ the only wa 
averting the terror of the Anschluss.” A highly contentioy 
theory, and important here only because it sets the tone 
of the book. 

It is not difficult to awaken sympathy for Karl IV, Dy: 
the longest reign in history, the personality of Francis-J 
and of the Hapsburg Empire had been fused into one, 
shrivelled and grew senile together; and when at last, iy 
1916, the breath left Francis-Joseph’s tired body, the life of 
the Empire was extinct too. It was a phantom Kingdon 
over which Karl ruled for two unhappy years ; and at the fing 
touch of reality it crumbled to dust. The only act of ty 
Kmperor Karl worth recording was his pathetic bid for, 
separate peace, culminating in the letter to his brother-in-yy 
Prince Sixte of Bourbon—the famous letter recognig; 
France’s claim to Alsace-Lorraine, whose untimely Publication 
brought down on his head the contempt of his enemies ay 
the fierce resentment of his allies. Then, in the great Collapie 
of 1918, came the abdication and the retirement to Switzerland 
In 1920 and 1921 Karl made two ill-planned and abortiy 
attempts to bring about a restoration by appearing suddenly 
and unannounced in Hungary; and the _ banishment tj 
Madeira which followed, though hard and humiliating, was th 
not unmerited award of these escapades. Like Napoleon, Kat 
in exile was not, except on a purely superficial view, a marty, 
Unlike Napoleon, he was not cut out for a hero. Even M. Balasy 
seems conscious of this. 























“ All this (he writes) gave to those who were near him the idy 
that they were not dealing with a strong man. He had litt 
‘ presence,’ and a slight splutter when he spoke. It was Zita why 
exuded the spirit of command, of reliability. She did not indulgoig 
rhetoric ; she always looked the Empress.” 


The general outlines of Karl's sorry story are well know, 
But the author of this book has been in contact with many 
of the actors in these events, and has had access to soures 


which are unpublished—or at any rate unknown in thi® 


country. There are many graphic descriptions, including om 
of the 1918 revolution in Vienna, when the crowd sang it 
succession the Marseiilaise, still regarded in Central Europ 
as the hymn of revolution, and the Wacht am Rhein, th 
symbol not of Prussian militarism (as M. Balassa says), bit 
of German unity. It was perhaps the last appearance it 
history of the tradition of the German revolution of 184 


when democracy and German nationalism were twit 
revolutionary forces. 
A prefatory note indicates that the book has bea 


“adapted” from the Hungarian original ‘** to make cleéd 
to English readers details of the background against whid 
Karl's drama was enacted.” No clue is given as to the extetl 
of the adaptation or to the qualifications of the adapter; 
but there are some elementary blunders in history att 
geography which can hardly have been made by the auth 

EK. H. Carr, 


Truth and Use 


Four Elements in Literature. By Norman Hurst. (Longmans. 6) 


TuERE are two ways of intensifying the act of perception 
by differentiation and by analogy. Scientific method cot 
bines the two, refining its data by separating the individu 
characteristic and then manipulating the new facts by clas 
fication according to genus. It is obvious that any number 
classifications can be invented, but that only those whi 
increase the range of accurate manipulation are worth applyiif 
Converting this into the language of aesthetics we can 
that there are only two kinds of art, good art and bad at 


or that The Waste Land is like no other English poem becalls 


it contains the word ‘Shantih. Both statements are corrett 
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** Notable Short Stories” 


THE MARCHESA 


K. SWINSTEAD-SMITH 
Ts. éd. 


“You can generally take a Hogarth Press first novel 
with the reasonable assumption that it is something 
out of the ordinary. Miss Swinstead-Smith’s volume of 
short stories certainly is. Of many collections by 
women which the reviewer has read in the past ten 
years, he recollects only three new writers who have 
equally impressed him.” —Northern Echo. 
“A real story-teller with gifts of irony and observa- 
tion.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“Miss Swinstead-Smith is worth reading, and worth 
watching.” —New Statesman. 


An allegorical play 


NOAH & THE WATERS 
C. DAY LEWIS 
Ordinary Edition, 5s. Limited Edition, 10s. 6d. 


“ As propaganda the play is ineffectual because it is 
too simple. . . that does not detract from the value of 
the play as an enjoyable work of literature. It is 
vigorous and clever ; has much good fun, much good 
satire, and much good poetry. Mr. Day Lewis is one 
of the most technically brilliant of poets.” 

Time and Tid:. 


Literary Criticism 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


1. COOPER WILLIS 
3s. 6d. 


“Miss Willis in this brilliant defence of the traditional 
authorship of ‘ Wuthering Heights’ . . . investigates 
the problem in the only satisfactory way, namely, by a 
detailed comparison of the style of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights’ with a fragment written by Branwell.” 
—Scotsman. 


Political Pamphlets 


THE FUTURE OF COLONIES 
LEONARD BARNES 
1s. 


THE LEAGUE AND ABYSSINIA 
LEONARD WOOLF 
1s. 


ON SOCIALISM 
LEO TOLSTOY 
1s. 


ROOTS OF WAR 


By eight members of the Friends’ Anti-War Group 
and the ‘No More War’ Movement. 


6d. 


meen THE HOGARTH PRESS par: 

















BLACKIE 


PAPUAN WONDERLAND 
J. G. Hides, A.R.M. 


Author of Through Wildest Papua 
Illustrated 8/6 net. 


ERE is the full, thrilling account of Mr. Jack 
Hides’ memorable expedition last year on 
Government Service through unexplored Papua. 
The story of this amazing adventure, of strange 
primitive life in the hidden valley, forms not only 
a stirring record of grit and courage, but also an 
enduring contribution to geographical and ethno- 
logical knowledge. 


FLYING ADVENTURES 


Walter Mittelholzer 
Preface by Lorp BEAVERBROOX 
Lllustrated 10/6 net. 


IRST over Mount Demavend; first over the 
peak of Kenya; first over Kilimanjaro; first 
from Bagdad to Teheran; first across the northern 
highlands of Abyssinia; first across Africa in a 
seaplane. These are but a few of the achievements 
of which Walter Mittelholzer, the famous Swiss 
airman, tells in this absorbing account of his twenty 
years of adventurous flying. 


TANGANYIKA MEMORIES 
A JUDGE IN THE RED KANZU 
Gilchrist Alexander 
Illustrated 10/6 net. 

ANGANYIISA, always the chief region at the 
back of the German mind when agitating for 
“the return of the colonies,” has been administered 
by Great Britain, under mandate, since 1919, 
Written with an unfailing sense of humour, and 
freely punctuated with anecdotes, the book offers 
a striking picture of English Colonial Service from 
an unusual angle. 


STORM ALONG 


Captain Jehn Richard Murphy 
Illustrated 7/6 net. 


FoR almost fifty years Captain Murphy has 

stormed along as only sailors do. And 1n this 
book he tells the story of his sea-going life as only 
an Irishman can. It is indeed a kaleidoscope of 
life in the Mercantile Marine. 


BOTHA TREKS 


By Lt.-Col. H. F. Trew 
Illustrated 8/6 net. 


ENERAL BOTHA was a fine soldier, a great 
South African, and one of the most lovable 
of men. Colonel Trew, who commanded his body- 
guard, writes of him here with all the affection of 
healthy hero-worship, for though this is a book of 
reminiscences, Botha’s personality dominates and 
enriches every page. 
The text abounds in amusing anecdotes and 
incidents, and there are illuminating sidelights on 
such men as Roberts, Kitchener, Haig, and Smuts. 


BLACKIE LONDON, GLASGOW 
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but the_first is too general, the second too particular, to be.of heightens and more clearly outlines whatever js contethpips, 
any use. We soon find that the only categories worth having Mr.-Hurst's Elements make onlya very blunt tool, 8 

are those which keep similarity and difference in a balanced up roughly from the scrap of earlier criticisms, At he 
ratio. ; he has illustrated four labels that were already fi, 
Mr. Hurst has produced four categories which appear to be The terms remain descriptive, with no sense of varying Gu 


more truthful than useful. Indeed they fall into that class 
of erhausted truths known as platitudes. The labels that he 
has invented are Inner, Outer, Energy and Balance, and the fact 
that they belong to different terminologies—two spatial and 
two mechanical—suggests an initial confusion. To establish 
any liaison between the two sets it is necessary to blur what- 
ever particular meaning they -might. have. In application 
Inner is equated with subjective-romantic-mystic, Outer with 
realist-classical, Energy with didaétic-conative and Balance 
with everything that lubricates. awkward corners. The 
apparent combinations of two, three or four elements are 
permitted. 

It is certain that Mr. Hurst's terms are unexceptionable. 
Given wide enough associations they must comprise ingredients 
common enough in all literature. Nor is it more than 
arbitrary to stop at literature ; the same terms can be worn 
on every occasion, for we have our reflective moods, our realist 
or mystic or pedagogic moments in all our works. The system 
in fact is fool-proof. 

The only objection is that such terms are altogether too 
broad. With a little ingenuity everyone can be made to fit 
almost any category. A _ strict discipline might check the 
worst excesses, but Mr. Hurst lacks even this. His literary 
criticism is, to say the least of it, commonplace. In illus- 
trating his elements in combination, for example, he marries 
Energy to Balance and produces Swift and Elizabethan love- 
songs in the same litter. Such a result is clearly a very rough 
approximation, and several stages of differentiation are needed 
before we reach even the results of our own unaided taste. 

The test of any generalised aesthetic must surely be its 
ability to order and refine the individual taste. There is no 
point in taking the already known and codifying it in a system 
which merely reproduces the original data. What the critic 
must do is to shape an instrument which in each application 














The greatest danger 
to England 
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Awake to the peril and support the 
reformed ‘ HANDS OFF BRITAIN’ 
(Cross or Swastika) Organisation. 


Conducted by 
LOCKER - LAMPSON, 
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ties ; they serve to set the key, to describe a temperan 

At that point they stop, leaving the reader in territory a 
is already familiar. All that might be said about the king 
personality that springs from each temperament, the al 
logical mise en scéne from which temperament arises, and i 
intimate technical nature of the expressions proper to 7 


is smothered in the conventional phraseology of oa aps i 
indifferent criticism. DrEsmMonp Hawetyy fa who is Di 
* Bi that the 1 

were SU 

sinking ¢1 


An Exchange of Countries 
The Double Quest. By R. J. Cruikshank. (Macmillan, 1s. i 


Mr. CrRUIKSHANK has experimented with an excellent idey 
and if lie has not quite brought it off, he has written a ing 
entertaining and a really enlightening book. He has studi 
the problem of the mutual mystery of America and Englanj 
in the form ofa noyel. His American heroine, Laurel, and hiy 


HOt 
By | 


A factual, 


English hero, David, exchange countries, each striving gf uomentot 
understand the national background of the other, Davie time a ft 
sees, on the whole, a less representative selection of Amerieggy the critic 
than Laurel does of English people. Except for a trip ty Roosevelt 
Washington, where he meditates on Walt Whitman at Arliy. 
ton, he practically never leaves New York and hardly evercong 
down from the millionaire’s penthouse to the street. Wha P 
he does, it is to see an Italian fiesta and to think how ny | 
more he has in common with the ecelebrants of the feast thay 
with the rulers of America. But apart from these oecasiogy 
visits as a spectator to the lower world, David sces all Amerg = 
from the point of view of the millionaire Jewish banker aj veh 
the indefatigable Mrs. Van Horner. Bis, wi 


This is obviously a roman a clef, and it is not hard to guy 
who sat, in part at least, for Mr. Gabriel, who for the visitiy 
hearty and healthy emissary of goodwill who dropped eno 
bricks in a day to construct a second Empire State buildiy 
But the inability of David to find a common denominaty 
for Americanism, common to the Jewish banker or ty 


Ti 


English-born patroness of all good causes, makes the Americaff Mr. Ada 
section more a set of brilliant sketches than a whole. — 
e exter 


The English half begins in Salisbury, and it records tf by the R 
slow disillusionment or enlightenment of Laurel, who discov 
not only that the world of Trollope is dead, but that itwie ,.- 
never very old or very deep-rooted.” Laurel sees throw AN j 
many things: through Carteret the aristocratic Labs 
leader, through the world in which that fine old Engl 


gentleman, his conqueror, Sir Ambrose Cornett, turns out) 4 i. 
have been born Kornovitch. A point worth noting that writer p 
rather understated here, is that Sir Ambrose, despite lif} wexplor 
social qualms, would, in fact, find his social acceptance east r daly 
in England than the far more presentable Gabriel would! Sabo 
New York. But Laurel finds England full of candidates it§® Jijystray 


the rank of Englishman or Englishwoman. There is La 
Throop of the F.F.A,’s (in this book she comes from Ariat 
whose activities are cruely commented on, ¢ nd there is thige 
American whom Laurel finds it most easy to like end uni 
stand, the eager Anglophile, Alfred J. Minting. Had that 













of a Pennsylvania wheelbarrow-manufacturer had a IMD Tope a 
more self-confidence, or a little less money, he might hag the wor 
been content to subscribe to the American Review, to W “Si 
for the red rose of the Southern agrarians, to be a devi ... 
Anglo-Catholic or even one of the select band of Ame i English 


royalists. But neither Mr. Irving Babbitt nor Mr. Eliot « 
do enough for Mr. Minting. He needed the authentic at 
sphere of the novels of Archibald Marshall and of the tobe 
advertisements, and after marrying the daughter of a brok 
down peer, he set about turning himself into a squire and, 


his pathetic acting, Laurel sees something not merely WO"HE7),;. 1, 
of laughter. B most by 
Mr. Cruikshank ean write with admirable clarity. 50 such cc 

. . ee * . 2 that Fzra P 

nonsense is written on * Anglo-American relations the fun 


book of this type, even had it less wisdom and wit than ith 
would be valuable. As it is, Mr. Cruikshank’s fable 23 


=< 


entertain so well that its other (I do not. say more sé 
They are there all the salt 
D. W. Brocas 


qualities may be overlooked. 
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lent id WD aAr 
‘am HOOVER ADMINISTRATION 
IS studig) 2 ; 
7 we J rs . . wion 
Engin By W. S. Myers and W. H. Newt 
I, and bi A factual, almost day by day narrative of the events of the four 
riving ie momentous years in American history, including for the first 
Davi time a full account of what passed behind the scenes during 
Merieiny the critical period which elapsed between the election of Mr. 


Roosevelt and his inauguration, ds. jiet. 


a trip 


0 Ready Shortly 
ow well MY LIFE AND WORK 


By Dr. Adolf Lorenz 


The story of the spectacular, almost fabulous career of the great 
Austrian orthopedic surgeon, written in easy conversational 
Ssiyle, with sympathy, shrewdness, and much kindly humour. 
to gue os. net. 
Visiting 


| enow) ay x MAY SO 
‘of THE LIVING JEFFERSON 
nee r 
ae By James Truslow Adams 
or { 
merieae Mr. Adams not only tells the story of Thomas Jefferson’s life, 
2, Fbut explains and analyses Jeffersonian principles, and points out 

fe the extent to which they have been both followed and perverted 
rds WES by the Roosevelt administration, 12s. 6d. net 
iscoveme 
tit 

eAN TQ! ae by T ’ 
tina AN ODYSSEY OF THE ISLANDS 
Laboale ‘ 1 
Engi By Carl N. Taylor 
3 Out A stirring tale of adventure in the remote Philippines. The 
that B Writer penetrated into the fastnesses of the head-hunters, crossed 
pite lag unexplored mountain ranges which he was assured no white 
¢ eximee Man could safely traverse, and lived for a time with the Sea 
ould ag OPPSt¢S Of the Sulu Sea, whose floating villages were reputed to 
be taboo to all outsiders, 
ates Be lilustrated with photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 
s Li ff 
Wa 
= 

is FOUR PLAYS 
unde e 
nat si By Lope de Vega 
si Lope de Vega died 


F three hundred years ago. Although one of 
it MES the world’s great writers, his work has remained largely un- 
0 Wie known, even in Spain, until our own day. This selection of his 
plays, with an 


levotd Introduction by John Garrett Underhill, the 
wae Tanslator of Benavente, is now for the first time offered to 

ners English readers, 10s. 6d. net 

t co 

ato 

“4) REACTIONARY ESSAYS 

TON 

an By Allen Tate 

wort 


i) ae . - i 
; This hook brings together the best work of one of Amcrica’s 
Most brilliant 


and provocative essayists. It includes essays on 
) mime such contemporary figures as Archibald MacLeish, T. S. Eliot, 
that Ezra Pound, and embraces a sane and illuminating philosophy of 
ith the function of letters and more particularly of poetry. 
le 7s. 6d. net 


“23 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1 








A NEW NOVEL BY 
MARGIAD EVANS 


7s. 6d. net. 


““«Creed’ shows an imagination of such force and purity 
that the only word to fit it is ‘genius’.”"—Edwin Muir 
in The Listener. 


A HONEY BEE 


And Her Master 
By A. D’ARCY CHAPMAN 
130 drawings. 7s. 6d. 


“A well written, itlustrated and produced -ook.””— 
The Times Li.erary Supplement. 


BED-TIME FUN 


For Boys and Girls 
By RUTH ZECHLIN 


2s. 6d. net. 


gq 


q 


“A god-send to mothers and nurses."—The British 
Weekly. 











coe 
The ZOO you KNEW? 


L. R. BRIGHTWELL 


5s. net. 


q “This book is as entertaining as a first-rate variety 
show.”’—N_ttingham Guardia». 


| 
| BASIL BLACKWELL 





OXFORD 





GAN. 
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Havelock 
Elis 


QUESTIONS OF OUR DAY 


TIMES Literary Supplement : ‘Proves the reality 
of his high distinction as a thinker and an artist. 
His interests and catholicity as an observer are 
as vital today as when he wrote his essay on 
Diderot nearly fifty years ago.’ 8/6 














Genghis 
RALPH FOX Khan 


RAYMOND MORTIMER: ‘ The best biography 
of Genghis Khan that has yet appeared.’ 


HAROLD NICOLSON: ¢A very vivid and, in 
fact, unforgettable picture of this sadist with 
the cat’s eyes.’ 12/6 


the bodley head 





1 The Sound Wagon. By T. S. Stribling. (Gollancz. 


| Strange Glory. By L. H. Myers. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
Retreat. By Forrest Reid. (Faber and Faber. 7s, 6d.) 


| First READER: Now, Mr. Reviewer, please cut the cack, 
and tell me which:of these books I shall like. 


1I do not know your tastes. The trouble about reviewing 
jis not the books ; it’s the anonymity of the readers, 


| agree roughly as to what is a good or interesting book: but 



















































Inside 
Europe 


by JOHN GUNTHER 


Of vital importance 
to the world today 


6th 
impression printing 


I2s. 6d. net 







HAMISH: HAMILTON 


Fiction 
By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


A — ey Lowndes Square. By Rachel Ferguson, re 
Ss. Oa. : 


8 
The Top Landing. By W. Townend. (Chapman and Hall <a 






-IMAGINARY CONVERSATION 
ReviewER: Unfortunately I cannot tell you that singe 


I 
take for granted, with such a paper.as this, that most wins 


jeven within that agreement there is room for furioys dis. y 
cussion as to particular books. If I knew who YOu wer 
I could say of a book: This is pretty poor stuff; or, This A 
is magnificent ; and so do the job in a single line, . 
First Reaper: What!> With the same book ? { 
Reviewer: Yes, but not for the same reader. Take this \ 


book by Miss Rachel Ferguson, 4 Harp in Lowndes Squar, 

First READER (at once): What’s it about ? 

SEcOoND READER: It doesn’t matter what it’s about, 
The question is, Is it significant ? 

REVIEWER: It’s about Lady Vallant of Lowndes Squy 
who had seven children, including Anne, who in turn had 
three children, James and Vere, twins who were psychic, 
and Lalage who was dreamy. We begin with Anne ani 
her children ; and the children’s childhood is rather sweet, 
and Anne is one of those darling mothers you dream about 
and that Sir J. M. Barrie invents. (Second Reader snorts: 
First Reader smiles with pleasurable anticipation.) Naturally 
the children adore the mother. But the twins begin ty 
have a queer feeling that she is keeping some sad mystery: 
secret from them, and that it has to do with the old Dowager & 
Lady Vallant. They explore the family history, and those & 
aunts and uncles prove to be odd, pathetic, queer, muscle. 
bound people. One of them is half-blind ; another is only F 
half-articulate ; Aunt Sophia was “the last woman in 
London to abandon silver photograph frames on the grand 
piano.” 

SECOND READER (growing interested): Ah! An Edwardian § 
conversation piece. 

REVIEWER : With mystery thrown in, and very delicate and & 
whimsical humour, and characters hit off with that lightnes 
of touch that only women writers possess. It is impossible 
to give any idea of this because it aerates the whole of Mis 
Ferguson’s book like the fizz in champagne. I like myself 
the bit . . . (Second Reader shakes his finger war vingly.) 1 beg 
your pardon—a reviewer may have no likes or dislikes. Well, © 
old Lady Vallant is the queen of the bunch, and the twins 
detest her, and she seems to dislike their mother, her daughter. 
They discover an old governess in a workhouse and she telk 
the cruel story of Myra, one of the. seven-children, now dead. F 
It is a moving story, and it reminds me a little of the bit 
where Cathy Heathcliff came tapping at the window-pant 
at night. It would be unfair to reveal more, but in th ® 
end the twins visit Lady Vallant’s house at night and _ thei 
gift of second-sight re-evokes the secret past of that dark 
old house in the square. . .. The sentiment may be abit 
sentimental and the ghosts of old houses may not be a 
original theme and one may wince a little at the itinerant 
harper brought in to the exorcised house to play on his 
‘** golden strings *—but never mind, its part of the genre. 

Srconp ReapEer: What's this book in the yellow jacket 
with the big black and cerise printing? Another of Mb 
Gollanez’s. Roarers ? Is it significant ? 

First READER: What's it about ? 

REVIEWER: A much-ado. The Sound Wagon is so-called 
after an American ballyhoo device with loudspeakers. I 
read it with great interest, and so will everyone, and nobody 
will believe a word of it, so we shall all be happy. It’s about 
Henry Caridius, a politician who fights an election on a Purity 
and Reform ticket and is therefore elected with the help of 
ward-boss, a racketeer, a shyster lawyer, and a banker. He 
gets mixed up with the racketeer’s white-slave and othet 




















rackets, takes money from the banker, votes from the bos 
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4 SEARCH IN 


“SECRET EGYPT 


by FAUL BRUNTON 
Third Thousand in two months 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM HUNDREDS OF 
VERY APPRECIATIVE REVIEWS: 
“Paul Brunton, who knows more about Yogi than 
any living Englishman, and whose life is one con- 
tinuous research in occult and Eastern magic... . 
Extraordinary experiences among the fakirs, snake- 

charmers and magicians cf modern Egypt.” 
—Daily Sketch. 
“A spirited, revealing book. He tells his stories well, 
and more than seventy photographs add to the 
effect.".—Morning Post. 
“He has spent months in the mysterious land of the 
Nile, exploring its secrets.”—Pcople, 
“Another fascinating volume about another fascina- 
ting country.”"—Manchester Evening News. 
“Paul Brunton tells a remarkable story of a night 
he spent alone, locked in the dark depths of the 
Pyramid.”—Star. “Also contains an eye-witness 
account of the incredible feats of a fakir, with the 
fakir’s own account of how he was able to perform 
them.’—KReynolds Newspaper. 


With 75 Illustrations 18/- 


By the Same Author 





A SEARCH IN SECRET INDIA 
Seventh Impression. 15/= 

THE SECRET PATH 
Seventh Impression. 5 /= 

A MESSAGE FROM 

ARUNACHALA 

(To appear 16th April.) 

5/- 












M. A. 
ST. CLAIR 
STOBART 
MIRACLES 
AND 


ADVENTURES 


Second Thousand in two months 


« . 
A record of a most adventurous life.’—Times. “One 


of the most remarkable of living 
Englishwomen.”—Daily Sketch. “A 
woman of amazing courage and 
strength of character.” 

—Evening News. 


With 31 Illustrations - - 18/= 









EDINBURGH 2: 120 George Street; 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent; BELFAST: 80 Chichester Street; 








ETHIOPIA AND ITALY 


Documents relating to the dispute. 
The text -of nine documents, etc., covering the 
period September 18th to December 12th, 1935. 


Cmd. 5054. 4d. (5d.) 


Documents and Proceedings of the League of 


Nations. October 7th, 1935, to January 22nd, 1936. 
Cmd. 5071. 1s. (1s. 1d.) 
Correspondence in connexion with the application of 
Article 16.0f the Covenant of the League of Nations. _ 
January, 1936. Cmd. 5072. 2d. (24d.) 
Report of the Committee of experts regarding 
petroleum and its derivatives, by-products ~ and 


residues. February, 1936. Cmd. 5094. 9d. (10d.) 
SPECIAL AREAS 


The Commissioner for England and Wales and the 
Commissioner for Scotland who were appointed to 
tackle the many economic and social problems in the 
depressed areas have issued their 2nd Reports, which 
now complete the account of their first year’s work. 
Report for Scotland. Cmd. 5089. 6d. (7d.) 
Report for England & Wales. Cmd. sogo. 2s. (2s. 2d.) 


TITHES 


The question of Tithe Rentcharge in England and 
Wales has been reviewed by a Royal Commission, 
whose report is now ready. The general survey 
which forms Part I of the Report provides a very 
interesting summary of the history of tithe and of 
the difficulties in the present position. The 
remainder of the Report is devoted to a scheme 
for extinguishing tithes, etc. Cmd. 5095. 2s. (2s. 2d.) 
A Statement by His Majesty’s Government on the 
report was published simultaneously. Cmd. sor1z2. 

} 2d, (24d.) 
The verbatim Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Commission have been published in separate daily 
parts, the prices of which will be supplied on request. 
Part 21 contains the appendices to the Minutes of 
Evidence and an index to the Evidence as a whole. 


7s. 6d. (7s. 9d.) 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


The annual report of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research for the year 1934-35 records 
the progress of a growing amount of state-assisted 
research work. ‘‘ No other document gives such a 
comprehensive picture of the way in which science 
has been mobilised in the service of every aspect of 
our national needs, whether of the great departments 
of State, industry, municipal services or of the every- 
day wants of the home.”—Na¢we. 38. (38. 3d.) 


LONDON MUSEUMS AND 
GALLERIES 


A Brief Guide to the National Museums and Galleries 
of London, contains over 60 illustrations of im- 
portant exhibits.’ The text describes the contents of 
each Museum briefly and gives also the hours of 
opening, and shows how each Museum may be 
reached. Three street plans are included. 106 pp. 


6d. (7d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


HIS =MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON, W.C.2: Adastral House, Kingsway. 


or through any Bookseller. 
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DAUGHTER 
mt NOHFU 


by ETSU INAGAKI SUGIMOTO 


“A sensitive picture of life in a Japanese village, 
its people and their customs, beautifully written,” 
says the SUNDAY CHRONICLE of this new book by 
the author of “A Daughter of the Samurai,” 
80,000 copies sold (now 3/6). 











Illustrated. 12/6 
New 7/6 You must 
Thrillers read these! 














Crime Book Society Recommendation 


MURDER _IN THE SENATE 
LEE THAYER’s 


Peter Clancy Murder Success 


RED-HANDED 
————HURST & BLACKETT=——= 














LIBRARY BOOKS 


DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR 





BY W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
DIRECT SERVICE 


In addition to providing lending library facilities 
at over 700 branches, W. H. Smith & Son 
have a very convenient service which brings to 
any address the choice of W. H. Smith & Son’s 
Head Office stock of over half-a-million volumes 
(including foreign books) at extremely economical 
terms—merely the ordinary subscription plus 
the cost of postage or carriage. There are three 
graded services which cater for every need. 
Please write or ask for leaflet giving full particulars. 





UNDER THIS SERVICE THERE IS NO 
| WAITING FOR A NEW BOOCX WHILE 
| THE OLD ONE IS BEING RETURNED. 


Subscribers (except those residing in the Irish Free 
State and elsewhere abroad) have always a book in | 





hand. 
W. H. SMITH & SON, Ltp. 
Newsagents Booksellers Librarians Stationers Printers 
Bookbinders Adveriising Agents 


HEAD OFFICE: Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 
1500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
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and hard-bitten cynical advice from the lawyer, g 
constantly that he really can do something for tome 
His secretary is the banker's daughter, Mary Littenhan_.. 
may be recognised by her great Dane who goes whenpee 
goes and is sometimes ‘“‘a behemoth,” and sonst Be 
gigantic spotted harlequin.” Littenham, her father 7 
everything, banks, newspapers, munition-factories andaq 7 
under a crystal pond where Caridius makes love to Mary 
racketeer falls foul of him when his gold is exported ill 
to Canada; “runs” Caridius for the Senate ; kidna : 
who is murdered ; and so lands himself and Caridiys al 
penitentiary, whereupon Mrs. Caridius is elected Seng 
Sentimental ticket. There is a good deal of wise-crac 
philosophising about politics that is sometimes like 


























tor oy 
king 
What \f 


West might have said if she had the wit of George Ber Mr. I 
Shaw and sometimes what Shaw might say if he had the h; a ii essay 
of Mae West. It is a cruel, cold, hard-hitting, brutal, eyypilt I h m 
book, and if it were written about English polities might} | the 
‘the sensation of the year ; but the contrasts of American jj The 
are sui generis and personally I prefer an old-time gangster.fh rich 
SECOND REAvDER: Is it or is it not significant ? sensi 
ReviewER: If America is significant, this book dm} 
significant and, for the rest, you will not be bored. Tho 
you may be exhausted. . 
First READER (Plaintively): I want a nice, decent, rey 
able, common-sense, romantic book. 
REvIEWER : Then here’s the very thing—The Top Lang ] 


It won't bore you and it will amuse you and it’s Fagli 
from cover to cover. 

SECOND READER : Is it significant ? 

REVIEWER (Sighs): This is the story of a young 
wi.h £100 and an ambition to write a novel. He takes roy 
in Pimlico — 

SEconD READER: Huh! Another “ gallery of portraits 

First READER (Angrily): Well, what’s the differen 
between a gallery of portraits and a conversation-piece! 

REVIEWER: — and in these rooms he meets Mr. Hui 
and Mrs. Huckle, the proprietors, and their children Bren 
and Tacoma, so named after the ports in which Mr. Hud 
a former ship’s steward, heard of their births. Tacoma; 









eee 
taking a Physics degree at Loncon University and Breng 
is at Oxford, and he despises his parents. The novelg — 
falls in love with Tacoma but she loves a greasy, tipplg 
business-man until he runs over a pedestr‘an. Then she 
degraded to dish-washing and finally runs away, 
other lodgers are more-or-less mysterious and _ their afi First-t 
become slightly entwined. It’s an eminently readable boj al 
and contains more loquacious and friendly Englishmen th in the 
I have ever met. ung 
SEconD READER: That's enough about that! Here i " 






Mr. L.H. Myers’ newnovel. ITliked his The Root and the Flow 
First READER: What's it about ? 
ReEviewErR: J am afraid this is not a book for you. Une 





| 



























you can feel the heavy, brooding poetry of an isolated ¢ if asl 
ence. The action—a love-story—takes place between Pauli mei 
and Tom and Stephen ; they have surnames and histories bi Ll 
they matter, and are revealed, only so far as they have many 
tributed to the Here and Now; and the scene, down ont ae 
Gulf, in the swamps of Louisiana that vanish amid overgrm study 
forests into the vast sea, a place “ unlittered by vestiges 
human history,’’ emphasises ** the essential not the particul 
the archetypal not the historic.” If I make any criticism ie 
this impressive novel it is that it might have been betig mak 
as a short story where the ponderous, pre-natal atmosphe = 
might have achieved stronger impact from being less diffus 
And now, a book for everyone who can still see magi¢i 
boyhood and shadows of eternity; for whom the wot 
does not seem smaller for seeing it with round eyes. Ify At 
fear that your sense of wonder is beginning to fade Mr. Rei man 
Retreat should help to revive it, and Tom Barber and the¢ — 
Henry and the dog Crysanthemum and young Pascoe, ¥ 
made Tom drunk on wine-gums, will colour your world agi 
like the flames of that night bonfire that mesmerised Tom 119 
that he saw strange shapes and visions in the dancing !! AY 
There are things in it, such as the chapter describing the bi _ 
day by the sea, that are so full of delicate fun and insight i An 
1 





the hearts of young people that they touch one with an unbé 
able sense of loss. 

SEcOND READER: The point is, is it signif— 
REVIEWER (Majestically): Sir! It is charming ! 
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Just Ready. 360 pages. 12s. 6d. net 


Abinger © 
Harvest | 


By E. M. FORSTER | 


Mr. Forster has chosen some eighty of his 
| essays, reviews and poems and grouped 
them under such headings as The Present, 
The Past, Books, The East. It is the 
richly diverse picture of an acute and 
sensitive mind looking out on our world. 






A Novel of Old Provence : 
Dead Waters | 
By FRANCESCA CLAREMONT 
7s. 6d. net 


This is an interesting study of a girl growing 
up amid scenes of intrigue and violence, set 
in the Rhone delta at the time of the Crusades. | 
Aided by a minute knowledge of the place and | 








| the time, the author brings vividly to life 
medieval days in the half-African 
Camargue. 


x MADDOX STE 





STRANGE GLORY 
By L. H. Myers 


7s. 6d. net 


. . . his most complete and most finished novel 
. . . marked by a limpidity and a conciseness 
which are new.” L. P. Hartley—‘ Observer.” 
“Mr. Myers is the conscious voice of the spiri- 
tual state of Europe to-day . . . most writers are 
children writing for children. Mr. Myers is an 
adult.” Richard Church—*“ John 0’ London.” 


ANTARCTIC 


DISCOVERY 
By Admiral R. E. Byrd 


Royal 8vo. 


ee 


Crown S8vo, 


6é 





18s. net 


most stirring tale of adventure—a notable 
contribution to Antarctic research . . . will inspire 
generations of explorers.” “The Times.” 


CONFESSIONS. OF 
A GHOST HUNTER 


By Harry Price 
10s. 6d. net 
Dr. G. Ml. Bulloch. 


Demy 8vo. 
“A very interesting book.” 








PUTNAM 














McGraw-Hill 
Propaganda and the News 


By WILL IRWIN 
325 pages, 9 x 6, 12/6 net. 
First-hand facts from the author’s long experience as a national 
and international reporter, and as chief of the United States 
foreign propaganda in the World War. It includes many episodes 
in the hattle of propagandists which have never before been seen 


wen Handbook of the Heavens 


Edited by HUBERT J. BERNHARD, DOROTHY A. BENNETT, 

HUGH 8. RICE 
Foreword by HAROLD SHAPLEY 
131 pages, 9 x 6, illustrated, 5/- net. 
A simple introduction of the study of the stars, containing simple, 
easily understood discussions of constellations, planets, asteroids, 
the moon, nebule meteors, double and variable stars, the sun, 
astronomical photography for amateurs, use of the telescope, etc. 
The locations of the various stars are given with the aid of many 
charts and diagrams. There are 87 illustrations in all, including 
many full-page maps, charts of planet positions, and asteroid 
positions, star and moon charts, and an enlarged section of Mare 
— from a remarkable photograph of the moon, all keyed for 
study, 


The Great Biographers 
By ALBERT BRITT 
223 pages, 8 x 54, 10/- net. 
An historical and critical survey of the great biographies and their 
makers, from such early works as Plutarch’s “ Lives” to Strachey, 
Guedalla and Maurois. This is a book which should be read by all 
who enjoy that most fascinating of all literary forms—biography. 


Cats 


By ELEANOR BOOTH SIMMONS 

209 pages, 8 x 54, illustrated, 7/6 
A book for cat enthusiasts the world over. It is illustrated with 
many delightful photographic studies and is a veritable mine of 
information about the care, training, habits and history of cats. 


Before the Dawn of History 


By CHARLES R. KNIGHT 
119 pages, 9 x 12, illustrated with 44 full-page plates in monochrome 
from paintings by the author, 8/6 net. 
A beautifully produced book which vividly describes the world as 
it must have been millions of years ago. The author’s paintings 
of prehistoric life form part of the permanent collections of the 
American Museum of Natural History, the Field “Museum in 
Chicago, and the Los Angeles Museum. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Ltd. 














Aldwych House London, W.C. 2 





THE ONE 
INCREASING PURPOSE 


Speaking at the Guildhall on the occasion of the 
132nd birthday of the Bible Society, the Lord 
Mayor of London declared: ‘‘ This Society, 
with its world-wide ramifications, is a_ great 
partnership between the united family of Chris- 
tians, who are bound together for the purpose 


of spreading the Gospel.” 


This purpose is never lost sight of, and, as the 
years go by, is being increasingly fulfilled. The 
Scriptures continue to be circulated in the four 
quarters of the globe, and thus the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is being made known to an ever 


greater multitude of people. 


Will you help to spread the Good News of God? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Right again, little man! 


A pipe from a friend’s pouch tells you that 
Four Square is pretty good, but to prove just 
how good it is you need an ounce of your own. 
Here’s my reason: the only tobacco you really 
enjoy is the one you can smoke the long day 
through without getting a dried-up mouth or a 
That’s why I 
smoke Four Square. It may 
be the way Four Square is 


tainted tongue. 


mellowed and matured, or 
its freedom from artificial 
flavouring —I don’t know. 
But if one tin doesn’t make 
you a Four Square fan — 
the man I 





you're not 
thought you were ! 


OUR SQUARE 


Tobaccos C7? Cigarettes 


to}d. 
ro$d, 
iid, 
urd, 
s/2}d, 
ti34. 


Empire Mixture (Green Szuzres) 
Curlies (Purple Squares) 

Cut Cake ( Yellow Squares) ..» 
Ripe Brown (Brown Squares) 
Original Mixture (B!uz Squares) 
Matured Virginia (R:4 Squares) 


SIX BLENDS 

FOUR SQUARE OUTSIZE 
VIRGINIA CIGARETTES, 
FLAT TINS 25 FOR 1/6d. 


Sold in the new ¢asy-to-op:n 1-02. 
and 2-02. vacuum tins. All Blends 
are Medium Strength. 
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Current Literature 


ESSAYS ANCIENT AND MODERN 
By T. S. Eliot ; 
Mr. Eliot’s new collection of essays (Faber and Fal 
is intended to take the place of For Lancelot prt. i. % 
is now out of print. Of the essays which appeared ti 
earlier collection three have been omitted: a mt 
Machiavelli and on Crashaw, with which Mr. Eliot is mH 
satisfied, and that on Thomas Middleton which he iy ln 
in Elizabethan Essays. In their place five other pi: 
previously collected, have been added, namely, the pea 
* Religion and Literature” which appeared in the “a 
Faith that Illuminates, edited by the Rev. V. A Ball 
which was published in 1934 ; an essay on the Pens¢ées othe 
which formed the Introduction to the English tral 
of that work in Everyman's Library ; and essays on“ cal 
licism and International Order,” ‘* Modern Education hes 
Classics” and In Memoriam. The essay on * Cathoj h 
and International Order” is perfunctory and contains a 
criticisms of the League of Nations, which seems to Mr Th 
** to illustrate that exaggerated faith in human reason to whi 
people of undisciplined emotions are prone,” to which Teadey 
of the liberal mind of which Mr. Eliot is so curiously suspig 
will be able to make some sharp retorts. From the oa 
** Modern Education and the Classics” we learn little od 
than that Mr. Eliot values Latin and Greek mainly for thei 
associations with Christianity, and the argument of the 
on * Religion and Literature ” follows from the propositioy 
enunciated in its opening paragraph, that * Literary criticjg 
should be completed by criticism from a definite ethical ay 
theological standpoint.” The remaining two added essay 
on Tennyson and on Pascal, illustrate once more, thoy 
further illustration is for most of Mr. Eliot's readers bard 
necessary, how much more satisfactory as a critic Mr, Blig 
is when he is writing literary criticism than when he is ¢lyg 
dating the ethical or other principles on which he work 
The essay on Paseal, in particular, is a brilliant and profoy 
piece of writing, quite one of the best essays which Mr, Blig 
has written in recent years, and the essay on In Memoriy 
is little inferior to it. 
to Lancelot Andrewes and John Bramhall, the essay q 
I’. H. Bradley, the assessment of Professor Irving Babbity 
Humanism, and the defence of Baudelaire, which have by 
salvaged from For Lancelot Andrewes. 


THE ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE 


By George Puttenham 





Marel 
a 


The book is completed by the tribute 


Every student of English literature who has been mif® 


aware of the shortcomings of Arber’s hitherto invaluable» 
print will join in congratulating both the publishers and tk 
editors of this new reprint (Cambridge University Pr 

21s.) on a most valuable piece of rescue-work, The Arte istly 
most comprehensive guide extant to the Tudor approach ij 
poetry, and the impossibility of having it in a reliable form 

long been recognised as a serious disadvantage both to schol 
and to students of poetry and the period. Dr. Gladys Wille 
and Dr. Alice Walker now present us with a revised text whid 
embodies innumerable discoveries and corrections that vel 
outside Arber’s scope, three very valuable appendices dealig 
with matters of text and sources, and a useful bibliographia 
note. To add further to the debt in which they have plat 
us, they add a long introduction which is a model of schol 

discrimination. They take the question of authorship fis 
and dismissing the claims of Lord Lumley summarily, 
those of Robert Puttenham with slightly more ceremot 
finally decide, on grounds which few would care to contest. 
favour of George Puttenham. The rest of the introductit 
is taken up with a discussion of the probable date of the 4 
(the editors are able to show that much of it was write 
least twenty years before 1589, the year in which it was 
published), with a discussion of Puttenham’s methods 
criticism, and with an analysis of the main topics with whl 
the Arte deals. The Cambridge University Press have adi 
to their “ courageous generosity ” in undertaking publicai 
of the work by producing it in extremely attractive form. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LIFE 

By Amabel Witliams-Ellis and F. J. Fisher 
The manner in which history is presented to children i 
source of frequent and ardent controversy. Particularly 
modern Europe an increasing importance is attached to 
early moulding of young opinion. It is agreed that sm! 
simplification is necessary, and it seems that children li 


to concentrate on individual characters in uncomplicalt 


heroic or villainous réles. ‘There is however an admiral 
tendency recently to mitigate the old-style rigid narrative 
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£150,000 | 
URGENTLY > 
REQUIRED 


The Committee earnestly appeals for £150,000 to 
provide the following much-needed extensions : 


{ EXTENSION TO THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE. The Cancer 
Hospital Research Institute is one of the leading Cancer Research Centres in the World, 
but the work needs to be carried out more extensively and intensively. 


? ENLARGEMENT OF WARDS. The Cancer Hospital was built in 1851. 
Many of the wards date from that period and must be enlarged and modernised. 


3 NURSES’ HOME. A new addition is necessary to provide adequate comfort and 
rest for the Nursing staff. 


Without these necessary and long-deferred extensions the 
work of the Doctors and Scientists must suffer restriction. 


WILL YOU PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO THE EARL OF GRANARD?P 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD LONDON, S.W.3 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY 








To those benevolent persons who kindly desire to become benefactors by Will to this Institution, the following form of Legacy 
is respectfully recommended: “J give and bequeath unto THE CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE) (Incorporated under Roval 
Charter), situate in the Fulham Road, London, the sum of «...s+sseereeeseeee (free of Legacy Duty), to be applied towards carrying 
on the charitable designs of the said Institution.” 
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Your thoughts, like your pen, will flow more freely when 
you write on Waldorf Club Notepaper. It’s a joy to 
write on its beautifully glazed. surface—a surface that is 
entirely free from “ grease.’? Waldorf Club Notepaper 
and Envelopes can be obtained from ‘all Stationers and 
Stores, including branches of Boots Ltd. (Stationery 
Dept.) and W. H. Smith & Son Ltd. : 
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FREE SAMPLE will be sent MOLUB: 
on application to Waldorf Club : a 
Stationery, (Dept. S. 8), New- i —_ BB 


ton Mill, Hyde, Cheshire. 
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Ci als Underwear 
or 


Particular consideration is given to 
the ‘comfort’ quality of all Two 
Steeples Underwear productions. 
The wide range of types 1s of super- 
fine quality. Fabrics include highest 
grade botany wools; specially-spun 
mixtures of best wool and cotton; 
siltaray fabrics; 100% Sea Island 
Cotton, etc. All garments correctly 
shaped to fit properly. Pleasing 
shades to suit masculine tastes. Un- 
shrinkable finish. 


I-xamine particularly the Two 
Steeples Darcuna Underwear at any 
good men’s shop. Finest quality 
yarn; very durable. Three weights, 
8/6, 9/6, 10/6 per garment, all 
S1Zes. 


Two Steeples 
Underwear for Men 














Pattern booklet sent on request 
to Dept. 53, Two Steeples, Ltd, 
igston, Leicestershire. 
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accessions, deaths and military operations. In th 
(Methuen. Vol. 1, 2s. 9d., Vol. 2, 3s.) Mrs. Williams-Ry;,. 
Mr. Fisher have made ‘a praiseworthy compromise al 
the limitations of their audience and the desire to set bet 
events in a more balanced perspective. Their most im 
modification: is to fill in that background, so mysterin 
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empty in the days of our own schooling, which Was oceypi, Cal 


by the common run of people. The reader is prom 

compare the populations of cities, the methods of Me " 
the diet and clothes and housing of his ancestors a 
detail of his own environment. In general the attempt t thy 
tray the conditions of ordinary sober life off the battlefie 7 
successful. Where statistics are introduced they are a 
pictorialised ; the increase in population is nicely wal 
by a regiment of mannikins who go through the wardrobe 
period costume until they have multiplied to the ries, 
hatted army of today. In temper the books belo 2 
liberal fabian school of thought, and avoid the extremes if 
political tendentiousness. The illustrations are numer 
and have been tastefully chosen ; it is certainly a wise imo, 
tion to have invited children to use their inquisitive eves 
amplification of what they read. The two books are at 
somely produced, and it is to be hoped that they vill 
recognised as a considerable improvement. in clementan 
teaching. The period covered at present ends with 
Henry VII; when the series is complete it should make goa] 
and attractive reading for children who ask thought 
questions. i 


Ng to thy 


I LIVED IN A SLUM 
By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton 


If all who are even remotely connected with housing will pj 
this book (Gollanez, 6s.), and be made thoroughly uncomfiy, 
able and ashamed by its revelations, then the courage ¢ 
Mrs. Chesterton’s journalistic venture will not have been inyaiy 
The slum, she explains, nowadays is the old houses conver 
into tenements in what were once better residential streaf 
They are overcrowded because the dwellers, displaced ji 
the erection of “luxury” flats on former slum sites, sii 
whatever accommodation they can find, even at exorbityie 
rénts, so as to be near to their work; for they ean aff 4 
neither the money nor the time to travel to and from ty 
outlying dormitory districts which the authorities expe 
them to occupy. The book contains constructive suggesting 
as well as indictment. The only criticism is that the store 
told are mainly about the Pollyannas of the slums, 
cheerful courage of slum dwellers in spite of rats, bugs, dam) 
darkness, poverty and indifferent landlords is amazing, bit 
though many remain undaunted, there must be very may—y 
who are defeated morally and physically by their surrounding 
Surely these are a still more compelling argument for immedi 
and wholesale action for the abolition of slums. 


ioe 


NIGERIA: A CRITIQUE OF BRITISH 
ADMINISTRATION 
By W. R. Crocker a 
This book (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.) is in two partie 
The first is the rather depressing journal of an administratingy 
-adet who suffers, from fever and is moved at short intervie 
from one uncongenial station to another, (One almost hai 
in one’s heart to pity the senior officers who entertained sud 
an able and ruthless critic unawares.) The second part isi 
bold and comprehensive denunciation of. the defects of om 
colonial administration. Many people will think this be 
ought never to have been published. Among them will 
the most senior members not only of the Colonial, but probali 
of all other Services. They have a case. It is the workél 
junior officer who disliked the conditions of the Service, al 
who left it early with a sense of grievance. He is stromg,i 
parts almost brutal, in his tone.- He has little compatifi 
knowledge of Africa, though he knows a great deal more th 
Africa. He has studied the interests of the service andt 
technique of our public administration far more closely thi 
the very special needs of the party most affected, namely, t 
Africans, and this leaves his analysis seriously incomplet 
Yet if Mr. Crocker gives a somewhat distorted picture ' 
Nigerian administration it is because of the way he concen 
his high-lights and not because he offers untruths or exagge 
tions. The amateurishness which he castigates is all 
true and yet Nigeria is one of the most efficient 4 
our. colonial governments. Its defects spring from 
fundamental weakness of our Colonial Service, an irrespols 
bility greater even than that of other bureaucracies. If 
Crocker’s book provokes “ informed opinion ” to that critics 
which it ought to have been directing continuously upon 
colonial administration, he will have done a most necess#) 
public service. 
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(Carpets and Bugs 


BEAUTIFUL 
DURABLE 
CHEAP 


Hand-made in the East specially for 
Liberty & Co. Ltd., from designs and 
colours supplied by them 


LUXURIOUS PILE 
and QUALITY 


The beautiful soft colours are unique 
and in great variety 


Carpets 


A large range of sizes from 8 ft. by 5 ft. to 18 ft. by 12 fe. 
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Oughtfy Prices on to size. Example: A carpet measuring 
12 ft. by 9 ft. costs £15.17.6 
Rugs 

5 ft. by 2 ft. 6 ins. costs £1.19.6; other sizes in proportion 
vill re up to 7 ft. by 4 fe. 
my INSPECTION INVITED 
in vai | 
wt 6©LIBERTY & CO. LTD 
Stree CARPET SPECIALISTS 
ced be REGENT STREET. LONDON, W.I 
S, sett TELEPHONE REGENT 1234 
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* And remember the 
BRAND’S to bring back 








Doctors know... 
When a 


pathetically weak, with 


patient is 


digestive powers re- 


duced to their lowest 


ebb, Brand’s is. still 
readily absorbed—still 
gently rallies the 
strength to resist 
illness and the will to 
recover. When you 
visit a sickroom, take 


Brand’s 
Hospitals and nursing 
homes use it regularly. 
Invaluable during influ- 
and afterwards. 


with you. 


enza 
From every chemist. 






In i give 
CHICKEN 


* BRAND’ S OR BLEF 
ESSENCE 
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ocoe for your new 
Spring coat — 
choose a 


urward 
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“ dintree” 





Ceat 


IS NO FINER’ COAT 


THERE IN THE WORLD 


In a “ Durward” you have the finest coat 
it is possible to procure, at a price which is 
extremely moderate when due consideration 
is given to the high quality of the material 
and workmanship. There are styles to suit 
all tastes, and one of the largest stocks of 
high grade materials in the kingdom to 
choose from. These fine coats are made 
throughout in our Conduit Street work- 
rooms, and can be obtained ready to wear 


or made to measure at the same price 
from 6 gns. 


Jacket & Plas Fours from 6 gus. Lounge Suits from 9 gns. 


enneth Durw rd) 


Led 


COATS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
ULSTER HOUSE « 37 - CONDUIT S! - LONDON - Wi 
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THE JEFFERSONIAN TRADITION IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 
By Charles Maurice Wiltse 

Mr. Wiltse’s book (University of North Carolina Press : 
Oxford University Press, 13s. 6d.) falls into two parts: one 
which is full, clear and acute, is a discussion of the chief 
doctrines of Thomas Jefferson ; the second is too concise and 
too general an account of some developments of American life 
that can be called “ Jeffersonian.” The first half is admirably 
done, and should be a useful introduction to the work of one 
of the greatest of Americans and certainly the great American 
who is least understood and appreciated here.’ It is so hard, 
in the first place, for one steeped in the English tradition to 
understand a great politician who was a very poor speaker ; 
who made his way by his pen and by private conversations ; 
who was so lacking in the obvious ¢harm and forceof Hamilton. 
Thus the Jefferson of F. S. Oliver’s brilliant. travesty of 
American history, his Alexander Hamilton, is a stock figure of 
futility. Jefferson, who was the most practical of men, is 
made to appear as a mere theorist and intriguer. It is an old 
vulgar error that he was a disciple of Rousseau, though there 
is no evidence that he ever read a line of the Contrat Social, 
and certainly there was no need to read Rousseau to write the 
Declaration of Independence. All of this Mr. Wiltse makes 
clear, not hesitating to differ from the great authority of 
Professor Chinard when he thinks fit.. As, at the moment, 
there is a drive against the New Deal as being anti-Jeffersonian, 
much of the expository part of this book is timely argument in 
America. The second part of Mr. Wiltse’s book is too brief to 
be wholly satisfactory. Jefferson was, itis trite, so deeply wedded 
to equality, economic as well as. political, that it may well be 
argued that today he would be on the side of President 
Roosevelt and against the embattled millionaires of the 
Liberty League who are appealing to his shade to xebuke the 
traitor in the White House. But the brief accounts of John 
Taylor, of Calhoun, of Brook Farm, of the Phalansteries, of the 
Populists, ending with a plea for a more positive content for 
the most typical Jeffersonian doctrines, the natural equality 
of man and his right to the pursuit of happiness, are Whets, 
not real meals. . 


SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY 
By C. G. Oakes 

An adequate life of Romilly has long been needed, and while 
Mr. Oakes has produced a serviceable volume (Allen and 
Unwin, 18s.) the need still remains. For it is not enough to 
amass facts with industry and present them with reasonable 
competence. So much Mr. Oakes has done, but the result is 
the history of a career rather than the portrait of a man.’ And 
Romilly of all men deserves a biographer who can do for him 
in words what Lawrence did for him in oils. Foremost among 
the social reformers of the nineteenth century, he reaped only 
a meagre harvest, thanks to the consistency with which a 
reactionary House of Lords rejected the Bills which his 
earnestness and eloquence had persuaded the . House of 
Commons to adopt. But his exposure of the savagery of the 
penal code did its work and others after him entered into his 
labours. Mr. Oakes has provided a useful, rather discursive 
record of Romilly’s life. Misprints are unduly numerous— 
*- members met on the tennis-court at Versailles *° to take the 
famous oath may or may not be one of them—some of 
Mr. Oakes’ literary habits (e.g., the reference to * soulful 
Samuel ”’) are’ a little distressing, and modern jargon obtrudes 
superfluously in such an observation as * There is no evidence 
of any inhibition caused by Romilly’s mother, or of any 
Aedipus [sic] Complex which there might easily have been.” 


NAPOLEON AND WATERLOO 
By Major A. F. Becke 

Major Becke’s history of the Waterloo campaign was first 
published in’ 1914. It was recognised at once as the most 
important book on the subject by an English writer. The 
new edition (Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d.) brings the work up to 
date, and presents the story in a single volume. The ground- 
plan of the work remains the same, but a great deal of the 
text has been rewritten. There are six new sketches, and 
most of the footnotes have been incorporated in the text. 
The new edition should appeal to the general reader as well 
as to the student of the art of war. Major Becke writes with 
great clearness, avoids military jargon, and treats his subject 
with skill and knowledge. In his own words, ‘* the interest 
of past campaigns lies in the study of human nature, which 
changes far more slowly than armaments ; and the Waterloo 
campaign provides‘an absorbing study of commanders of all 
ranks faced with unexpected situations, and the reactions of 
their minds to the varying strains which they underwent 
during the operations.” Here is the paradox of war, and 
herein lies the fascination of the study of war. Major Becke 


; ean be recommended as a good text-book for all schools and 


A STUDY OF THE PROSTITUTE’S BUSINESS 


' was able to make the acquaintance of many pimps, hustles 


: prostitution to politics, and serves as an important factor in 


: activities Dr. Reitman adds an excellent analysis of the 


exciting treading, but there is a sameness about them which 
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describes things which have happened. To those wh 

seen war the story is terribly familiar. Those who we havg 
seen war would do well to read this account of Wate _ 
They will not become militarists ; but they will learn “ 
thing more about human beings, and they will taste - 
fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. _—— 


CAVALIER AND PURITAN 
By J. D. Mackie 
This is an excellent book (Nelson, 7s. 6d.) in an excellent lit 
series, each of which has been entirely revised and coat th 
that it counts almost as a new book. The first two, Profemn 
'C. H. Williams’s The Growth of the Tudor Despotism oe 
‘Professor Browning’s The Age of Elizabeth, covered the shai 
;century in our history ; and Professor Mackie’s book—the 
are all Professors in this series—carries on the story to rd 
execution of Charles I. As might be expected, the }y . 
especially good—and this is its originality and its justifica, , 
‘upon Scottish affairs and ‘in giving the Scottish angle upon 
the crowded and stirring events of the first Stuart period, iq 
which indeed Scotland played a notable and, at times, a 
,decisive part. Professor Mackie is always stimulating and 
enlightens his narrative with many a quip at the expense of 
. the English, It is doubtful, however, whether they desery 
ito be charged with James I's failure, on the ground that he 
was such a humorist that he was bound to fail in England 
His success in Scotland can hardly be due to his sense of 
, humour ; Professor Mackie allows, in another place, that 
‘it was partly due to his theological disputatiousness, which 
seems more probable. True though it may be that it is a dis. 
‘advantage to have too much sense of humour in politics, it 
_ Was a curious lack of it as regards the figure he cut that made 
James appear so comic and so undignified to the irreverent 
English, . These and: certain other too summary judgements 
aside, the book is excellent ; it has a very just appreciation of 
both character and situation, is stimulating and lively, and 
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even to the general reader. 


THE SECOND OLDEST PROFESSION. 









MANAGER 
By Ben. L. Reitman 
Dr. Reitman has been in and out of prison at least one 
hundred times between 1890 and 1915, and during his visits 









and. broads. Since 1915 he has been able to enlarge that 
acquaintance as syphilographer and urologist to the Cook 
County Gaol and the Chicago House of Correction. In the 
preface to his book (Constable, 8s. 6d.) he claims that 
the pimp is an important figure in society because “he is the 
greatest instigator of prostitution, does more than any other 
class to encourage it, profits most by it, is the link that binds 












police bribery and law corruption.” ‘To his account of these 






emotional relations that bind the broad to her * business 
manager,” and of the psychology of the pimp himself. He 
approaches his subject with an unprejudiced and experienced 
eye, and his book is enriched with autobiographies and 
letters from pimps and prostitutes themselves. 


THE REIGN OF SOAPY SMITH 

By William Ross Collier and Edwin Victor Westrate 

This book (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) has that quality of free innocence 
with which’ American adults regard the doings of the bad 
man with the good heart. Unfortunately, the authors seem 
to be unaware of Henry James’ dogma “ that what is merely 
stated is not presented.” They make too many “ mere 
statements ” about Jefferson Randolph (Soapy) Smith, who 
abandoned his home in Georgia to answer the call of “the 
wild, untrammelled West of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century.” Having been a cowboy and a shell-pea-man (thimble 
rigger), Soapy won his spurs by selling soap cubes supposed 
to be wrapped in dollar bills. He became the first racketeer, 
the grand type of film-gangster, was “ Monarch of Misrule” 
in the cities of the Colorado and Klondike during the gold- 
rush, and was shot dead by Vigilantes four days after he had 
been chosen as patriotic Grand Marshal of the Independence 
Day parade in Skagway. Soapy did all the correct things— 
fleeced the greenhorn, helped the poor, respected ‘ religion,” 
and * gambled with his life.” Some of his adventures make 


























becomes boring. The late Mr. Fowler would have enjoyed 
the “ elegant variations” employed in this book. ‘Paste: 
board pastime,” meaning a game of cards, and “ gubernatorial 
office,” meaning the functions of a Governor, surely deserve 
to be recorded. 
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THERE is no doubt that the British industry is at last 
making a determined effort to counter the American 
invasion. Within the last few months—that is since the 
motor show—I have taken out on trial several British 
cars that fairly rival some of their opposite numbers in 
most of the features that appeal to English drivers, and 
cost about the same or a little more. The last is an 
achievement long delayed. Our cars have always been 
at least as good as anything America has produced and 
in many instances considerably better. They have been 
more efficient, size for size, and, above a certain price, 
longer-lived—though the latter advantage might be 
questioned today. Where they have failed in the com- 
petition has been in power-reserve, body-accommodation 
and price, three admittedly important features, par- 
ticularly where oversea demand is concerned. 
















Two British cars I have lately tried score well in these 
three points, the new 20-h.p. Hillman and the 20-h.p. 
Vauxhall. Both have sensible sized bodies, large engines 
and really satisfactory performance for a reasonable price, 
the Hillman costing £295 in the short wheelbase model 
and £375 for the long, and the Vauxhall £325. These 
prices are really competitive with the Americans, though 
they are not in the lowest scale. For what you get in 
coachwork, finish and certain British qualities, I consider 
them to be in much the saine class as their rivals costing 
about the same. 













Curiously enough, it struck me that of the two the 
Hillman was slightly more like an American than the 
Vauxhall, which has at least temporary American ante- 
cedents. It began as a 109 per cent. British car (in course 
of time one of the most famous made) and was subse- 
quently built under the direction of General Motors. 
How much of American design it absorbed during that 
period I have no idea, but I imagine some of the imported 
character “ stuck,” though it is now solidly British in 
looks and manner. The Hillman has no forcign relations 
that I know of, but it is plain that its designers have gone 
to, America for one or two ideas. Whatever the truth may 
be, the pleasant fact remains that we have here two cars 
that may be regarded as serious competitors with our 
most serious rivals—if not our only one today. 














The Hillman is rated at 20-h.p., having a 6-cylinder 
engine with a bore and stroke of 75 by 120. This gives it 
a ¢apacity of over three litres and a tax-rating of £15 15s. 
The short model is called the ‘* Hawk ” and the long the 
“ 80." The ** Hawk ” has a wheelbase of 9 ft. and the 
“80” one of 10 ft. 6 ins. In all other respects. the two 
chassis are identical. The engine is a plain side-valved 
job, with a down-draught carburettor, an air-cleaning 
silencer, and what is called a high-efliciency induction. 
It is mounted in rubber at three points. Ignition is by 
coil with an automatic advance-and-retard: 14-mm. 
plugs are used. The gear-box is a four-speed, with 
synchromesh between third and top. The ratios are 
top 4.54, third 6.65, second 11.2 and first 16.8, the 
* 80” being slightly lower geared throughout. The frame 
is a very sturdy affair, and the whole construction of the 
car shows evidence of considerable toughness. Front 
suspension is independent, of the “ Evenkeel ” Humber- 
Hillman design. 














The model I drove was the “ 80,” fitted with a “ sports ” 
saloon, priced at £415, and I should like to put it on 
record at once that it was one of the very few “ sports ” 
saloons I have ever sat in, either as driver or passenger, 
that came up to my idea of travelling comfort. I 
suppose it is called by that sinister name because it has 
what are known as sweeping lines, only two windows 
and an‘ extremely good luggage-boot. It has plenty of 
headroom, leg-room and elbow-room, you can get into 
and out of it without effort and as passenger and driver 
you can see out of it properly. These are obviously 
not the qualities of “ sport,” so perhaps in time we 
shall have only that appalling name and be spared the 
coachbuilding ¢berrations it has so long implied. 
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Motoring The British Maker Wakes 


The “80” has a quite unmistakably American per 
formance. It is not specially fast, all out, but it 
acceleration is as lively as you could wish, it is <a 
flexible, its pick-up is swift and ready and it climl 
hills admirably. It will do about 70 miles an hoy On 
top if pressed, about 46 and 30 on third and second, byt 
that is nothing to the delightful way in which jt will 
drive light at 60 and more, without apparent effort 
It behaves just like a good modern American in saying 
you a lot of driving-trouble. It is a lazy man’s cap 
It is very well sprung, the steering is light and firm anq 
the brakes are excellent. Third speed is quiet enough, 
practically noiseless under 40 miles an hour, and the only 
complaint I_have against the whole car is the quite 
unnecessary stickiness of the change between top ang 
third and second, due to the want of ordinary rigidity 
in the lever. That is an Americanism that should haye 
been left severely alone. The weight of the car unladeg 
is 35 ewt. 


The Vauxhall has a 2,409 c.c. capacity 6-cylinder 
engine, suspended in rubber at four points, rated at 
20-h.p. and taxed at £15. The bore and stroke are 
73 by 95.25, 11 mm. smaller in the bore than the 27-hp, 
model I described in The Spectator last autumn. The 
valves are overhead, operated by push-rods, a down. 
draught carburettor is fitted with a flame-arresting 
air-cleaner, on the top of the cylinder-block and, as the 
specification justifiably points out, well above the reach 
of flood-water. Ignition is by coil, the advance and 
retard being operated by engine-suction. The cooling 
is by pump, with a fan and a thermostat to regulate it, 
The whole unit is, like all Vauxhall engines, refreshingly 
tidy and well-finished. The chassis has several points 
that 1 liked, among them the “ pedomatic ”’ starter, 
which means that pressure on the accelerator starts the 
engine ;. the easy-jacking system, which in some ways 
I prefer to the built-in type; the oil-filter and the 
position of the crank-case breather below the undershield; 
and the automatic chassis-lubrication. 


The saloon is a good one, wide and comfortable, with 
plenty of leg-room. The back-seat would be improved 
by being slightly tilted upwards. “ Visibility ” is very 
good and with its exceptionally good and light steering 
and its powerful and smooth brakes the car as a whole 
is very restful to drive., You are always in complete 
charge. The pleasure of driving it is immensely increased 
by the quite remarkable elasticity of the drive—though 
pull is the better word. Both acceleration and maximum 
speed are deceptive, and as the engine makes very little 
noise at any speed you get to well over 75 miles aa 
hour without suspecting it. This is a really fast car 
and I should not be surprised to learn that on a smooth 
road (not on the track, which is seldom the ideal place 
for exhibiting maximum speeds) something not far off 
80 miles an hour could be reached. The springing 1s 
good on the front axle, but I thought it a trifle harsh 
in the rear. The body is draughtless, as are most of 
them today. The gear-change is light, easy and, with 
the brief pause called for in a synchromesh, scrapeless. 
This has for some years been a special virtue of Vauxhalls 
and the new example is at least as good as the earlier, 
The ratios are top 4.78, third 7.1, second 10.6 and 
first 15.3. All are just about right for the engine and its 
picking-up powers. 

It climbs hills fast and without flagging; its showing 
on long winding roads, with hairpin bends, is par 
ticularly good. It is, in short, a very lively car. It 
weighs 29 ewt. unladen. Joun PRIOLEAU. 


[ Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on-the choice of new cars should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of body 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale or 
exchange uf used cars.| 
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BRITAIN’S FIRST £100 SALOON 
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THE POPULAR FORD, £100 «.... 


Lower in Price, Higher in Value, Than Ever! Still the outstanding example of British 
light-car design, material and workmanship, of quality entirely disproportionate to its cost, 
either to purchase, run or keep in first-class trim. 
Surprisingly roomy internally, it is so compact in over-all measurements as to park easily, 
garage inexpensively, and look as lithe and nippy as it proves, in use. Despite its low price, 
it embodies quite uncommon comfort-provision, control-convenience and equipment. 
Amply powered, light to handle, with adequate brakes and lastingly weatherproof finish, emphatically “ There Is No 
Comparison!” It is “‘ new ” only in the sense that it is the latest development of a car which scored a success from its 
original introduction. This Popular Ford was yielding sterlingly satisfactory service, throughout the world, long before 
the price was reduced to £100. And, remember, it is really fullv equipped at that figure ! 


The Local Ford Dealer will gladly demonstrate its ability to fulfil your every requirement. 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, WORKS: DAGENILAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET, W.1t 
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PERFECT 
CRUISES 


In the World’s most delightful 
Cruising Liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


@ MAY 6 for 23 DAYS 
Nice and Monte Carlo, Athens, Yugo-Slavia, 
Malta and Bizerta. 


FARE from 40 Guineas 


ANNUAL BIRTHDAY CRUISE 
@ MAY 30 for 21 DAYS 

Malta, Athens, Gallipoli, Dardanelles, 

Constantinople, Algeria and Malaga. 


FARE from 35 Guineas 


The careful planning of 
both these cruises ensures 
a perfect spring holiday. 
Write for full details, 
cabin plans, etc., to: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. Whitehall 2266 
Liverpool, 3irmingh: am, Manchester and Agencies, 


C.F.H.97 ay 


NEDERLAND LINE 





By Ships of 

11,000 to 

19.000 tons. 

@ FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO 


ALGIERS ° 
GIBRALTAR 
PALMA ° 
VILLEFRANCHE 
(NICE)CGENOA 


_ OPTIONAL SAILINGS FOR RETIIO® 
D. H. DRAKEFORD, General Passenger Agent 
Great Britain, 60 Haymarket, London, 8.W. 4 

& o., 9/13 Fenchurch Buildings, 


Keller, Bryant (9/13 
Fenchurch Street, E.C.3, or Travel Agents, 


apply - 








Spring Travel 


Norway 


Norway offers the traveller a variety of 
beauty difficult of attainment elsewhere. 
It has an atmosphere entirely its own: you 
have the grandeur of the fjords, mountains, 
ciaciers and waterfalls, the midnight sun, 
and that amazing, almost indescribable 
phenomenon, the Aurora Borealis. Person- 
ally, although I have witnessed it many 
hundreds of times, I have never failed to be 
awed into silence; nor do I remember any 
display which was an exact repetition of 
another, for its variety seems as endless as 
Time itself. 

The cities of Norway are themselves 
unique, particularly Oslo, with its broad, 
clean streets, its Engtish-speaking shop- 
staffs, and its wonderful natural surround- 
ings; nor does one readily forget the quaint 
charm of Bergen—to mention but two of 
many. Near Oslo, at Bygdéy, is the famous 
Oseberg Ship, excavated in 1904, a Viking 
ship dating from the year 800. This is a 
fine specimen of the smaller type of Chieftain- 
ship. It is 70 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 
was formerly rowed by thirty men. In this 
ship. were buried a queen and her bond- 
woman, together with many interesting 
relics now preserved in the University 
Collection of Antiquities. 

Such natural wonders as the Briksdalbre 
Glacier, the Geiranger Fjord, and the Noeré- 
dal Canyon, are too well known to need 
more than a brief mention, and the visitor 
will find countless fresh wonders of his own. 
The wise traveller will take his camera and 
a large stock of films. 

Norway offers more than grandeur of 
mountain, lake and forest; it is full of 
attractions for the angler, the yachtsman, 
and the winter sports enthusiast, as well as 
those who prefer a quiet and restful holiday. 
The hotels are excellent, and despite the 
natural difficulties of the country, travelling 
has been made easy and comfortable. Last, 
but by no means least, the Norwegians are 
a friendly and charming people. Numerous 
tours and cruises to Norway have been 
urranged to suit every purse, particulars of 
which can be obtained from any of the 
leading tourist agencies, or from the Nor- 
wegian State Railways, Norway House, 
Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 


Sweden 


Sweden, judged by our standards, is a 
large country. The holiday coastline extends 
for a thousand miles from the ‘‘ Skerries 
those attractive, rocky islands north of 
Gothenburg—tright round to the Stockholm 
Archipelago on the east. There are fashion- 
able resorts such as Falsterbo, exclusive 
lawn-tennis and golfing centres like Bastad, 
beautiful yachting towns, as, for example, 
Ystad, and many quieter, but very charming 
towns and villages. 

One of the best known provinces is Dale- 
carlia, where the ancient festivals of Mid- 
summer, and Midsummer Eve, are held each 
year on June 23rd and 24th. Traditional 
costumes are worn, but there is a refreshing 
aksence of organised revelry for the benefit 


|of tourist traffe. 


Varmland is known to many as the home 











“DUCHESS” CRUIsEs 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Famous 20 000 ton cruising ships, Out. 


door swimming pools, superb food ang 
service. 


MARCH 28 


trom Southampton. 


DUCHESS OF ATHOLL 


17 days. Minimum Rate: 27 Gas, 


APRIL 4 


(EASTER CRUISE) 


From Southampton, 


DUCHESS OF RICHMOND 


20 days. Minimum Rate: 34 Gns, 


Write for further parii-u'ars, 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Squ 
London, S.W.1. 103 Lesdeueelt Home 
E.C.3, or Local Agents 


London, 
Everywhere. 











WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 








Regular Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC... 
between San Francisco, 
Victoria, B.C., and Japan, 
The Philippines. Low 

Fares, including Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


T. b. DUFF & CO, 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.; MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. ‘T'el.: CEN. 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


Regular sailings 
Seattle or 

China, 
through 


General Agerts: 





ALL CRUISES BY ALL LINES 
booked Com- 
pany’s fares. Get expert advice 
on the choice of itinerary, and 
reserve the cabin you prefer. 
Ask for Cock’s Chronological 
Cruise List, 


in advance at 


free. 





GO TO 


COOKS 


BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, 


and Branches throughout London and _ the Saw 


FOR YOUR SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


Grand tour of 


SCANDINAVIA 
15 days - 30 gns. 
Fully descriptive leaflet, free 
on request. 

Full particulars in programme 
“Summer Horipays Asroab.” 


THE BEST TRAVEL SERVICE S/NCE /84/ 
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on 


EGYPT 
INDIA 








BOMBAY 
, KARACHI 





1 PORT SAID 


n COLOMBO 
SLL Fn CALCUTTA 


SUDAN 
CEYLON 





£24 
FROM &40 


FROM £41 
FROM &£45 


sexo FOR “DETAILS OF SPECIAL OFF-SEASON 
FACILITIES. 


The Service w hich 


maintains a_ high 


standard of excellence and_combines the 
amenities of luxurious travel with 
extremely moderate passage rates. 


IND Steamers specially designed, constructed 


and‘ equipped for 
No Inside Rooms. 


tropical conditions. 
Spacious Public 


Apartments and Extensive Promenade 


ELLERMA 


N’S .- CITY 


& HALL LINES 


#46 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
“ ‘Tel.: AVE. 9340. 


Tower Buildings, Liverpool. Tel.: Cent. 3840, 
15 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: Cent, 9222. 











o || DAWSO 


| EASTER oe 
I DEAN & 


" means 
Easter 


I WELL SPENT 


$ 
r 
, Ask for programme giving details of our 
’ special offers for Easter. 
; * IN SWITZERLAND 
; 9 days in Lucerne, including 1st cl. season 
x IN HOLLAND 
eee We IMIDE sway ck 6 eeees £7.18.6 
# days in Holland (escorted) ....£10.10.0 
ES * IN GERMANY 


9 days on the Rhine ...;........ £6.10.6 
0 


* IN FRANCE 


Rhineland Motor Tour .........- £9. 9 


3 days in Paris inclusive ........ £4.19.0 


9 days on the Riv 


FTE ccccucces. £9. 6.0 


GOyt: Of the COSEE: vccccccacees £2.19.6 


221, 
sa * IN BELGIUM 
-_ * IN SPAIN 
—— 14-day escorted tour 
* IN GREAT BRITAIN 


in Jersey . 
: ps in Torquay 


81 PICCADILLY, 


q 


OR POST THIS 


7 Blandford Sq., 


Please send Easter 


ADDRESS 





Post in unsealed envelop 





on Lucerne steamers ..........-- £7.19.6 i 





a | 163 FENCHURE 


W.1 (Gros. 2873); 
H STREET, E.C.3 


(Man, Hse. 4432); and SO Branches. 


COUPON TO-DAY. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. (Administration), | 
London, N.W. 1. 


Holiday Programme. 
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of Selma Lagerlof, and the scene of her novel 
The Gosta Berling’e Saga. This province 
offers the traveller the beauty of pine forests, 
mountains, and long, clear lakes ; it is close 
to Gothenburg, the Swedish port for the 
direct sea line from Tilbury. A three-day 
inland cruise through the.Gota Canal, lakes, 
rivers, and archipelago, from Gothenburg to 
Stockholm makes an attractive introduction 
to the country. Visby, the thirteenth-cen- 
tury Hansa town in the island of Gothland, 
is known to aritiquarians as a remarkably 
well-preserved specimen of the mediaeval 
walled city. It is situated by the sea, 
within twelve hours of Stockholm.’ Sweden 
is an example of an orderly, stable and 
prosperous civilisation, where the visitor 
will find comfortable travel, good hotel 
accommodation, and friendly, charming 
people. One can enjoy a twenty-day holiday 
from London to Gothenburg, Stockholm, 
Abisko (Lapland), Lulea coastal steamer to 
Stockholm-Gota’ Canal, for £31 17s. 6d., 
first ‘class on steamers, and second class on 
railways. 


CURRENT TRAVEL NOTES 

The Canadian Pacific Railway announces 
two more of their popular Across Canada 
Tours this year, the sailings on May 29th and 
July, 24th respectively. The tours are of 
seven weeks’ duration. .On -arrival at 
Quebec passengers cross Canada. from east 
to.west, visiting the best-known cities of the 
Eastern Provinces, the Prairie Provinces, 
and continue through the Rockies to the 
Pacific Coast, where the City of Vancouver is 
celebrating her fiftieth year by a Jubilee. 
One of the ‘* Old Bill”? War omnibuses will 
be sent out to this exhibition. The same 
company has an. attractive. programme of 
cruises. The ‘ Duchess of Atholl,’ 20,000 
ton oil burner, sails from Southampton on 
March 28th.to the Mediterranean, while her 
sister ship, the ‘Duchess of Richmond,’ 
leaves Southampton on April 4th also for 
a Mediterranean cruise. These cruises are 
of 17 days and _20 days duration respectively, 
and cost from 27 guineas for the former and 
34 guineas for the latter. The ‘ Empress of 
Australia,’ 22,000 tons, will operate three 
first-class crujses during the 1936 season, 
one of twenty days to the Northern capitals 
and Russia, another of thirteen days’ dura- 
tion to Norwegian Fjords and Northern 
capitals, and the third a 21 days’ cruise to 
the Dalmatian Coast and the Mediterranean. 


HAWAII FROM THE AIR 


The Matson Line announce that passengers 
travelling to Australia or New Zealand via 
Los Angeles on the luxury liners * Mariposa,’ 
‘Monterey’ and ‘ Lurline’ will be able to 
avail themselves of special facilities for seeing 
Hawaii from the air. Inter-Island Airways, 
an associated company of the Matson Line, 
is maintaining a_ daily service (except 
Sundays) between Honolulu and the principal 
islands of the Hawaiian group. 

From the Sikorski Amphibian S. 43 planes 
travellers can view an ever-changing pano- 
rama of coast line, sugar and pineapple 
plantations, mountains, deep canyons and 
tumbling waterfalls. The planes are capable 
of 175 miles per hour and carry 16 passengers. 

Two books deserve mention: the first is 
the A to Z Time Tables, which is a really 
simple time table. It includes every town 
in Great Britain to which services are shown, 
and has a Gazetteer and reference maps. 
Mileage, first and third class fares, popula- 
tions, market days, and early closing days 
are shown. There is, in addition, a Foreign 
Travel Section, giving times and fares to 


|the principal places throughout the world 
| together with comparative services and fares 
| by train and boat. 
| Coach Services are included, as are the various 
| Air Services. 


Complete Green Line 


This .book is published by 
Messrs. Hutehinson. 

The other book: is less general in its interest, 
| but it is a veritable mine of information : 
| this i is the South and East African Year Book 
‘and Guide, published annually for the Union- 
| Castle Mail Steamship Co. by Messrs. Samson 
| Low, Marston and Co. at 2s. 6d. In addition 
to exact information upon everything con- 
cerning South anc East Africa, ‘the volume 

(Continued on next page) 


NORWEGIAN 
SCENERY 
IS SO 
THRILLING 


Wherever you go in 
Norway you will find 
new interests, new ex- 
periences and the most 
amazing scenic grandeur 
you have ever seen. — 


Gigantie waterfalls: 
Lovely fjords: 

Vast forests: 

Immense glaciers: 
Towering mountains: 
Quiet valleys: 

Peaceful eoast and fjord 
resorts, 

Fishing > Swimming 
Bathing , Tennis 
Motoring . Golf 
Climbing . Sailing 
or just resting in sunny 
peacefulness. 

Hotel en pension: terms 
from 7/6 per day. 
Descriptive guides and 
advtails of inexpensive 
tours post free from the 
leading tourist agents, 


NORWEGIAN 
STATE RAILWAYS, 


16 NORWAY HOUSE, 
COCKSPUR ST., S.W.1. 















































U.S.S8. 


(SOVIET RUSSIA) 


1936 TOURS FROM. 
£1 PER DAY INCLUSIVE 


EASTER HOLIDAYS, 


MAY DAY 
CELEBRATIONS, 


SUMMER TOURS 


64-page illustrated 
programme free from all 


LEADING TRAVEL 
AGENCIES, 


INTOURIST 
Bush House, London, W.C. 2. 
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HICKIES FOR TRAVEL 


Book 


Write for our Special Easter 
Hoiland se ree 5 days £8.12.6 
Riviera oe ° 9 days £9. 6.0 
Spain aa 16 days £19.10.6 
Switzerland _ 9 days £7.19.6 
Morocco (escorted). 22 days 46 gns. 





BUDAPEST 
BELGRADE 
WARSAW 


16 days only 27 gas., inclusive. 


For the fourth year Hickies offer luxury 
tours to the heart of Europe at economy 
prices. For little more than the amount 
of the fare alone you can visit the great 
capitals of Central Europe — Prague, 
Vienna, Budapest—and have your fill. of 
all their delights. The inclusive figure 
quoted above covers not only 2nd class 
steamer and rail travel, Ist class hotels 
and meals, but also the conveyance of 


luggage, all tips to porters and hotel 
servants. 

Write for full illustrated programme. 
Departures 


April 11, May 30, July 4, Aug. 1, 
Aug. 22, Sept. 12, Oct. 3. 


PALESTINE 


25 days’ Economy Tour. 


Special Departures, April 
Aug. 20. Cost from £40. 


A CRUISE P 


We've picked the best! 
most worth-while cruises 
which is a unique guide 
holidays. For, as Agents for all the 
steamship companies, we give you 
precise and unbiased information—it's 
in our interest As much as yours. Get 
this book-—* Cruising, 1936 —-it’s yours 
for the asking. 





16, 





Listed, the 400 
in a_ booklet 
to cruising 


HICKIES 


(Dept. XH). 


25 Cockspur St., London, S.W. 1 
Wiutehall 2094, 











PORTUGAL. 
French family welcome young people. Summer 
months. Bathing, Tennis, Golf, Casino. 
eFor further particulars write Box A645, 


e Spectator, 











JAMAICA 


AND 


weaiipibkapahin 


from 
AVONMOU TH DOC “KS, BRISTOL. 


AT REDUCED SUMMER RATES. 
5th MAY TO END OF AUGUST. 


£50.0.0 


Hotel in 
£48.5.0 


Myrtle Bank 


£50.0.0 


eee tee 


1] 


Days at Sea 
Days (including 
from 


Days 


, 
ermuda), 
Days (including 5 Days 


2) 
fotel, Kingston, a) 


ii Jamaic 
FIRST CLASS ONLY. 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS. 


FYFFES LINE 


Apply: Eiders & Fyffes, Limited, 31 Bow Street, 

London, W.C. 2. City: 7 Camomile Street, Bishops- 

gate, E.C.3. West End: 125 Pali Mail, S.W. 1, or 
the usual asents. 





Miu 








Apr. 


contains the Union-Castle Atlas of 64 Sec- 
ional Maps. 
excellent reference book. 
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This is in every way an 


SPRING CRUISES 


AGTILA (3,500 tons). 
Madeira, Las Palmas, Santa Cruz, 
From 19 gns. 

DicuHeEss OF RICHMOND (20,000 tons). From 
Southampton to Lisbon, Algiers, Barcelona, 
Monaco, Tunis, Malaga, Vigo. 20 days. 
From 34 gns. 

GENERAL VON STEUBEN (14,500 tons), From 
Venice, Ragusa, Cattaro, Corfu, Ithea, 
Katakolo, Thera, Phaleron, Istanbul, 
Candia, Nauplia, Tripoli, Malta, Porto 
Empedocle, Naples, Genoa, 20) days. 
From £26 10s, 

BaLTROVER (4,856 tons). 
Danzig and’ Gdynia, 

ATLANTIS (16,000 tons). From Southampton, 
to Ceuta, Phaleron Bay, Gallipoli, Istanbul. 
Malta, Lisbon, 23 days. From 40 gns. 

ARANDORA STAR (16,000 tons). From South- 
ampton to Bizerta, Rhodes, Famagusta, 
Veirut, Haifa, Jaffa, Port Said, Alexandria, 
Philippeville, Lisbon, 25 days, From 44 gns, 

LANCASTRIA (17,000 tons). From Liverpool: 
Scholars’ Cruise. Palma, Monte Carlo, 
Rarcelona, Lisbon. 15 days. From £12. 

Aca (4,000 tons). From Liverpool to Madeira. 
santa Cruz, Las Palmas, 17 days, From 
i7 ans, 

ALonDEA (3,500 tons). From Liverpool to 
Lisbon, Casablanca, La Palma, Las Palinas, 
Santa Cruz. 19 days. From 19 gns, 

MoLpayia (17,000 tons). From London to 
Algiers. Gythion, Athens, Istanbul, Santorin, 
Malta, Gibraltar, Lisbon. 23 days. From £23. 

Hitary (7.500 tons). From Liverpool to 
Oporto, Lisbon, Madeira, Para, Manaos. 


7 weeks, 3 


From Liverpool. Lisbon, 
18 days. 


From Tondon to 
ll days. From £12. 


From £75, 

VoLTAIRE (13,248 tons). 
to Gibraltar, Casablanca, Santa Cruz, 
Madeira, Lisbon. 18 days. From 24 gns. 

VANDYCK (13.000 tons), From Liverpool to 
Ceuta, Villefranche, Barcelona, Palma, 
Lisbon. 18 days. From 24 gns, 

MoxteE Rosa (14,000 tons), From London 
Escorted Economy Cruise Tour to Egypt 
and Palestine, including Mediterranean 
Cruise from Genoa, 24 days, 49 gns. 

Carray (15,000 tens) From London. 
Escorted Tour to Tangier and Morocco over 
the Atlas Mountains to Taroudant, &c. 
v2 days. 46 gns, inclusive. 

AvoceTa (3,500 tons). From Liverpool to 
J.isbon, Madeira, Las Palmas, Santa Cruz. 
Is days. From 19 gns, 

ANTENOR (11,174 tons). From 
Rotterdam, Western Isles, Glasgow. 
7 ens, 

SSLTROVER (4,856 tons). 
Danzig and Gdynia. IL days, £12. 

OLONTES (20,000 tons), From London to 
Malta, Famagusta, Port Said, Alexandria, 
Philippeville, Lisbon. 21 days. From 
36 gps, 

AGUILa (3,500 tons), From Liverpool to 
Madeira, Santa Cruz, Las Palmas, 17 days. 
From 17 ens, 

GENERAL VON STEUBEN (14,500 tons). 
Genoa to Sousse, Tripoli, Rhodes, 
Chios, Mudania, Istanbul, Varna, 
Vhaleron, Candia, Catania, Messina, 
Genoa, 21 days. From £27 is, 

LANcCAastrea (17.000 tons). From Liverpool, 
Malta, Salonika, Kelia Bay (Gallipoli). 
Istanbul, Gibraltar. 22 days. 24 gns, 

ALONDRA (3,500 tons), From Liverpool. 
Lisbon, Madeira, Las Palmas, Santa Criz. 
18 days. 10 gns, 

ORION (23,371 tons). From London. 
Haifa, Beirut, Phaleron Bay, 
20 days. From 34 gns, 

MONTCALM (16,400) tons). 
Gibraltar, Barcelona, 
days. £13. 

VOLTAIRE (13,250 tons). 
Casablanca, Dakar, Bathurst, Santa Cruz, 
Madeira, 21 days. From 2S gns, 

ARANDORA STAR (16,000 tons). Villefranche, 
Messina, Dubrovnik, Kotor, Corfu, Split, 
Katakolo, Athens, Malta, Bizerta, 23 davs. 
From 40 gns, ; 


From Southampton 


London to 
6 days, 


From London to 





From 
Thera, 
Delos, 
Naples, 








Algiers, 
Gibraltar, 


From. Liverpoct. 
Palma, Lisbon. 13 


From Southam pten. 
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PLAN A 
CHEAP HOLIDHy 


SWEDEN 


Where the £1 is worth more 
than 20/-. 











el 


% Cruising — Modern ang 
Medieval Cities — Lakes ang 
Mountains — Reindeer — 3% 


miles’ inland cruise on the 
famous Gota Canal— Delight. 
ful holiday resorts—Giant pine 
forests and 
archipelagoes 
—The “ white 
nights” of 
Sweden. 


inn. Tt” 


COMPLETE 


TOURS 
from 


£8.10.0 


The Swedish Travel Bureau, 
Coventry St., W. 1; The British and Northen 
Shipping Agency, 5 Lloyd's Avenue, EC}; 
or leading Travel Agencies. 


1000 
MILES TOUR 








WRITE 


for 
HOLIDAY BOOK giv. 
ing details of to 
from 6 to 20 day, 


194 





Dept. ZH, 2 



















UP THE. 
The > AMAZON 


HEART of 
BRAZIL 


IN AN OCEAN LINER 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF SHIP 


ss HILARY... 








BALTROVER (4.856 — tons). 
Kiel, Gydnia, Danzig. 
ATLANTIS (16,000 tons). 
Gibraltar, Palma, 
Algiers. 20 days, 
AVOCETA = (3,500 
J.ishon, Madeira, 
Is days. 19 gns. 
VANDYCK (13,2 
Vigo, Ceuta, 
16 gns, 
Morpavia (17.000 tons). From Te 
Ccuta, Tarragona, Barcelona, Palma, 
hesebigig, ot 14 days. £14, 
LLA PoOLaRis (6,000 tons). From South- 
am = Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, Las 
’almeas, Vigo. 13 days. £19. 


From London. 
11 days. £12. 
From Southampton. 
Phaleron Bay, Sousse, | 
34 gms, | 
tons). From Liverpool. | 
Las Palmas, Santa Cruz. | 


From 
Gibraltar. 


ot) tons). 


Liverpool, 
Palma, 


13° days. 


mndon. 
Algiers, 












STRATENAVER (22,500 tons). From Tondon. 
Gibraltar, Bizerta, Haifa, Jaffa, Port Said, 
Malta, Lisbon. 21 days. From £20, 

4 (3.500 tor From Liverpeol. Lisbon, 


¢ira, fas 





Sama Cruz, 18 days, 


‘APRIL 9 


and by S.S. ANSELM from Liverpool 
April 28 and June 26. 


To PORTUGAL-MADEIRA-BRAZIL 
7 WEEKS £75, £80 & £85 


INCLUDING SHORE EXCURSIONS 
and two-bedded cabins —no 
inside rooms, 
For full particulars and en booklet 
apply to Dept, No. 4. 


Booth Line 


CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 3, 


Single 


| 11, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C. 2, and 


usual Agents. 






















































ALSO JUNE 5, AUG. i 
OCT. 6 AND DEC. | 
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Finance 
Financing Rearmament 


‘xgss future events should make it unnecessary to 
a out in full the programme of strengthening the 
‘ational Defences on the terms of the recently published 
vhite Paper; there is almost certain to arise ere long 
he very interesting and, perhaps, controversial question 
¢ how far the outlays should be met out of revenue 
ad how far out of borrowing. The compilers of the 
White Paper have not given us at present even a rough 
«timate of the probable total cost of rearmament, but 
je most conservative figures which have appeared 
in to at least £300,000,000, while in many quarters 
{ is felt that if rearmament 1s necessary, it 1s also neces- 
and FR that some speed should be exercised in carrying 
and But the programme. Making all allowance, therefore, 
- 35) BB» the fact that £300,000,000 takes a good deal of 
_ the pending, it would not be surprising if three years 
light. Biuficed for the disbursement of even this large amount. 
pine [B}, that ease, it is clear that its financing is a matter of 
and [joncern to the Budgets of the next three years. 
agoes FF ARGUMENTS FOR BorRROWING, 
White In view of the fact that the Government now is able 
Of ff obtain large loans at very low rates of interest, it is 
sarcely surprising that in some quarters it should 
He strongly urged that the bulk. of the money 
hould be raised by public loans. A loan, for example, 
if £150,090,000 could, so runs the argument, be raised 
gt the present time on extraordinarily easy terms, while 
he balance could be raised by borrowing on Treasury 
hills, which at the present time can be floated on terms 
nvolving only a fractional rate of interest per annum, 
uch bills beng funded into long term debt at some 















~¥ 


a 





en pter date, Moreover, those who are strongly in favour 
of on pf raising the principal sum required for the National 
20 dy, PPelences by borrowing urge that to meet the require- 
ZH. 2 fments out of revenue would be to impose too great 
‘ere Ba strain upon the taxpayer with the Income Tax already 

at 4s, Gd. in the £, and that such strain would inevitably 
mee Phave an injurious effect upon business activity, which 


tfect might very quickly react. upon the Exchequer 
revenues, 
A Wanrninc. 

There is, of course, a good deal to be said for this 
dine of reasoning, but, all the same, I think there is 
so much to be said for the point made by Mr, 
Frank Morris in a recent letter to the Morning Post, 
| m the course of which he said : 


- “The dangers of a loan policy are only. one step removed from 





He policy of inflation. Finance by loan means, when the process is 
OW fompleted, that. we shall reproduce all the difficulties we expe- 
Penced after the War period. Unproductive expenditure financed 
Py loan and not by taxation creates an atmosphere of artificial 
Prosperity bearing no relation to economic facts. A loan policy 
: Means living on national capital or credit, a general rise in prices, and 
Fanultimate crisis is to be avoided, forcible reduction in wages or a 
Pemanent increase in unemployment. We have not yet recovered 
Mom the evils of unsound War and post-War finance, and to revert 
fo such a policy should be avoided at ‘all costs. On the other hand, 
a we decide to pay for rearmament by taxation, unpleasant though 
‘ he process may be, we shall safeguard our position in the near future. 
Brices will not rise, a potent cause of industrial unrest, and wages 
#ill remain on a more or Jess economie basis. Furthermore, when 
1 he rearmament policy is completed, the relief from taxation will 
provide an automatic fund sufficient to re-absorb the workers in 
i, 1 Btheir change-over from unproductive to productive activities. Re- 
. $Bermament may be a vital national need, but to refuse to pay for 


| lat expenditure out of income is a pusillanimous attempt to 
hrow the burden on to posterity, and in any case will neutralise 
L ll our efforts to put our economic edifice in reasonable repair.” 
: ¢ A Mip-way Course, 
eso ie Re nF 
' B Personally, I cannot help thinking that, if we assume 
; at the large sum mentioned has to be raised within the 


pref period of three years, something like a middle course 
il have to be pursued, <As far as it is possible to 
eet the requirements out of revenue without imposing 


: lurther strain on the direct taxpayer, that course 
wuld, no doubt, be adopted, leaving as little as possible 


inp’ the Way of * Defence” outlays to be covered by 
‘aus. Nevertheless, I think that borrowing of some 


(Continucd on page 556.) 





@ Perhaps you haveno 
need to worry about 
the future. You 
know maybe that 
when you have to 
give up work there 
will be a pension for 
you which will en- 
able you to live in 
comfort for the rest 
of your days. 


@On the other hand, 
you may be one of 
the many for whom 
there will be nopen- 
sion. To provide an 
income for the time 
when you give up 
work you will have 
to save regularly. 


WHAT 
LIES 
AHEAD 
FOR 

YO U ; How many men in- 


their old age and in the end have had to rely 
upon their children or relatives to keep them ? 


WHY NOT MAKE 
THE FUTURE 


CERTAIN: 


A PRUDENTIAL GUARANTEED INCOME 
POLICY will enable you to secure at age 60 
or 65 an income for life of, say £100 * £200 
OR £300 


@Should you die before reaching the age 
selected, a substantial cash sum would be 
available immediately for your dependants. 


@But saving is noteasy. 





: TO 

THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
: HOLBORN BARS - LONDON - E.C.1 

: I desire full particulars of your Guaranteed Income 
: Policy. 

: Dace oF Ort 

. Name Pee ete 

' [MR OR MRS.] 

ER LOR Oe ee eee 

2 ee” 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE - 
COMPANY LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


Hrs Grace THE Duke oF ATHOLL, K.T., presided at the Annual 
Meeting held on Thursday, March 12th, in Edinburgh. In moving 
the adoption of the Report he said that a record total of over 
£2,000,000 of New Sums Assured was secured. The net figure of 
£2,153,345 was 20 per cent. more than the total of the previous year 
and double the business transacted 10 years ago. The net premium 
income for the year was £591,000. The interest income after deduc- 
tiop of Income Tax was £324,000. The rate earned this year worked 
out at £4 4s. 4d. per cent. after deduction of Income Tax, representing 
a fall of is. 6d. per cent. as compared with the previous year. 
Claims. by death at £166,000 were £85,000 lower than in the previous 
year,, while Endowment Assurances maturing totalled £269,000, 
which was £18,000 less than last year. Surrenders at £38,000 were 
very:much below the figures of recent years. The ratio of expenses 
and commission to premium income was 16.5 per cent., an increase 
of f.3 per cent. over last year’s figure. Allowing for the incidence 
of new business however the true ratio was actually less than last 
year, The Life and Annuity Funds had increased by £383,000 to 
£8:048,000. Chief interest in the Report this year lay in the results 
of the quinquennial investigation. The assets had been thoroughly 
reviewed by a committee of the directors, and the capital position 
was much stronger than shown in the balance-sheet. The valuation 
of Life Assurance contracts had been made by the New Offices’ 
1924-1929 Table on a net premium basis. with interest at 2} per 
cent. which involved a considerable strengthening of the actuarial 
reserves. The Annuity contracts were valued, as before, at 3 per 
cent, interest. The total surplus disclosed amounted to £895,000, 
and the directors declared a Vested Bonus addition to policies with 
full participation at the rate of £2 2s. per cent. for each year of 
assurance completed in the quinquennium. 








The interim bonus for 
endowment assurances maturing by survivance before next division 
of profits would be at the same rate of £2 2s. per cent. for each 
additional year completed, and for policies becoming claims by 
death in the new quinquennium the interim rate would be £2 per 
cent, until further notice. The balance of surplus undistributed 
amounted to £67,000, of which £34,000 had been retained in the 
Annuity Fund. In the small but sound Accident Department 
the additional reserve had been strengthened and now stood at 
£15,000. It was recommended in the Report that for this year the 
dividend be unchanged at 5s. per share, and that a part of the sum 
at credit of Profit and Loss Account be capitalised and the amount 
be applied in paying up 5s. per share to account of the uncalled 
capital, making the shares £1 10s. paid. If this was approved it 
was heped to increase the dividend to 5s. 6d. per share, less income 
tax, for the remainder of the quinquennium. 

Sir John Lorne MacLeod, Chairman of the Board of Directors, in 
seconding said that, as pointed out, the actuarial reserves had been 
strengthened and he wished to make it clear that the bonus of 
£2°2s, per cent. which had been declared’ had been more than 
earned on the basis of the old method of valuation. It was in his 
view an extremely gratifying rate of bonus as it followed a period 
when the general experience had been one of falling interest profits. 
The sum which had been brought into revenue account from profits 
on certain closed investments had been put to a perfectly legitimate 
use inasmuch as it had been put back into reserve and not distri- 
buted. They could easily have valued at 2} per cent. by bringing 
in a further sum from realised profits, but the directors considered 
the 2} per cent. rate more appropriate to present outlook. It 
was sound policy to keep the investment reserves as large as possible 
in order to safeguard the balance-sheet figures if a time of shrinking 
capital values should come along. Meantime the present margin 
of about 1} per cent. in interest earnings over .and ‘above’ the 
valuation rate of 2} per cent. was sufficient to-eysure the: main- 
tenance of satisfactory bonus distributions in time to.come. He 
took this opportunity- to announce that they were starting the 
new quinquennium with a revised form of prospectus showing 
a slight modification of the premium rates, some a fraction lower, 
others a fraction higher than at present. The revised prospectus 
would come into operation at the end of this month. In con- 
clusion he said that they faced the new quinquennium with full 
confidence and in the expectation that the suecess which had 
attended the company’s operations in the past would be continued in 
time to come. The report was accepted and the. recommendations 
therein contained approved. Sir Iain Colquhoun, Bart. of Luss, 
D.S.0., moved a vote of thanks to the branch officials and agents 
which was suitably acknowledged by Mr. Dallas, Bradford secretary. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,00U 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of .Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_ the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received. for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

. HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
» MONDAY, MARCH 23, at 8.45. Mats., Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. 
GROUP THEATRE Production (One Week Only). 
FULGENS AND _LUGRECE 
_By HENRY MEDWALL, F 
Earliest English Theatre Comedy. First Performance since 
Admission: 6/- te 1/4. Box Office (Vic. 0283), 10-6. 











Near Victoria Station. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 555.) 

kind should and perhaps must be resorted to. inte 
case, however, it will be for the authorities teal 7 
possible precaution in the way of preventing Cova 4 
expenditure on unproductive activities leading 1. 
rise in prices and wages. In that matter, Mae 
Morris draws attention to a danger undoubtedly ele 
akin to that of actual inflation. From the By. 
point of view the problem is one more likely oy, 
to affect the Balance-sheet for 1987-38 than the. 
with which Mr. Chamberlain will have to deal = 
month, but meanwhile it is satisfactory to not, n 
of Expenditure for the next Budget a fairly subitays 
amount on ‘account of outlays for Defence. a 
the same time an intimation has been given of 
likelihood of further Supplementary Estimates fg 
same purpose as the year proceeds. 


Artucr W, Kinpy, 


U.K. Provident Institution 
Recorp REsutts. 
Ar the recent annual meeting of members of the Uyiy 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institit 
the Chairman, Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, gave an addr, 
exceptional interest and one that I feel deserves gp 
notice than can be compressed into a Financial Note 
It has been a good year for the Institution and 


record results have been attained. Not the { 
interesting, however, among the many good poi 


made by Sir Ernest Benn was the fact that out of 4 
policies written during 1935, 73 per cent. were of 
Endowment class. While, therefore, Sir Ernest mai 
tained that the longevity of the total abstainer remaiy 
the one big point of interest in the actuarial caleulatiog 
the modern preference for short-term endowment a 
ance is reducing longevity to a_ position of ni 
importance. In this connexion, Sir Ernest pointed @ 
that those with expectations of long life obtain beti 
profit results from the whole-life policies than 
short-term endowments. This, no doubt, is true; by 
the popularity of short-term endowment policies att 
present time is undoubtedly partly due to the di 
of obtaining satisfactory yields from high-class inves 
ments, so that probably in not a few instances th 
who hold these endowment policies decide, on fh 
maturity, to employ the proceeds in the purchase 
annuities. 

ARTIFICIAL RESTRICTIONS. 

Indeed, Sir Ernest had something to say with reg 
to this: question of fow yields’on securities when deal 
with: future prospects. Earlier in his address he bi 
remarked that the authorities maintain a tight gnpé 
the situation, and ‘ while with the one hand they g 
us the blessing of cheap money, they take away Wil 
the other the liberty which alone makes it possible 
secure full advantage from it. The control of 
issues has now reached the stage when it enables seo 
class borrowers to borrow at first-class rates.” Ant 
the close of his address, when dealing with the questi 
of future bonuses, Sir Ernest Benn _ confessed 
difficulty of making any kind of prophecy. 2 
difficulty he attributed largely to the artificial restrict 
political and economic. But for these restrictions, 4 
maintained that it might reasonably be expected t 
the periodic movement governing trade cycles wl 
assert itself and the prolonged era of cheap m# 
would be followed by a period of expanding trade 
dearer money. There seems, however, he said, “t 
little indication at the moment that normal forces 
be allowed unrestricted play and a continuance of tht 
money is at the least probable. In that event, * 
profits of all insurance offices from surplus interest 





(Continued on page 558.) 
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ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


Managing Director—Sir Harold Bellman 
Abbey House, Baker St., London, N.W.1 
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COMPANY MEETING 





“UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


ANOTHER PROSPEROUS YEAR 
RECORD BONUSES MAINTAINED 
SIR ERNEST BENN’S SPEECH 


Tue ninety-fifth annual meeting of the members of the United 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institution was held on 
March 18th in the Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Vietoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Balance-Sheet for the 
year 1935 the Chairman, Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., said: 

‘The figures in the report-and balance-sheet speak best for them- 
selves ; there is no explanation or qualification needed by any of 
them. Each line sets up a record and together they represent a 
new high water mark in the tide of your prosperity. 

THE Funps. 

Those of you who care to study the items which go to make up 
your £23,000,000 of funds will notice the changes that have been 
made within the triennium under review. I regret that I am no 
longer able to talk to you of the geographical distribution of your 
property. The day may return when we shall again seek safety by 
spreading our money over five continents as we did before the war. 
As things are I have to report with considerable pride as a financier, 
but with considerable regret as a social student, that 93 per cent. of 
al] your property is British and no less than 86 per cent. domiciled 
within the narrow boundaries of Great. Britain itself. The sound 
doctrine of safety through spreading has, therefore, to be applied 
to classes of investments rather than to their geographical distribu- 
tion, and you will notice the measure of our success in this matter 
by glancing at some of the bigger figures. Twenty-three per cent. 
of our assets is allocated to cash items and British Government 
Securities of a short or medium dated character. Thirty per cent. 
is‘employed in the property market, ground rents, mortgages, long 
leascholds and freeholds. Twenty-five per cent. has been placed in 
policy loans and in Municipal and County Stocks, Empire securities 
(Government and Municipal) and Railway and other debentures at 
home and within the Empire, the remaining twenty-two per cent. 
being in preference shares, e tities and foreign investments. - The 
analysis before you is much more detailed, but you will notice how 
the four main groups I have mentioned have been brought into an 
almost equal relation giving, so far as that is possrble within present - 
day limits, the security attaching to judicious spread. 1 know of 
nothing that would give greater pleasure to your Board of Directors 
than to be able to report at a future valuation that the lowering of all 
the political barriers to international trade and finance had enabled 
them to apply the sound practice of geographical spreading with some 
measure of the old-time freedom. 





THE Rate or INTEREST. 

The general market rate of interest for new money shows little, 
if any, change from a year ago. The authorities maintain a tight 
grip on the situation and while with the one hand they give us the 
blessing of cheap money, they take away with the other the liberty 
which alone makes it possible to secure full advantage from it. 
The control of new issues has now reached the stage when it enables 
second-class borrowers to borrow at first-class rates. At our last 
meeting I called attention to the difficulties thus created, and I must 
again remind you that we shall be unable to maintain our bonus 
rates, unless we are allowed to yet a natural price for your savings. 
So far as 1935 is concerned, we are glad to report that our rate of 
interest has actually improved ; the gross rate from £5 1s. 6d. to 
£5 1s. 9d. and the net rate from £4 2s. to £4 3s. 5d. This highly 
satisfactory result, far better than could be expected from the market 
conditions, must be attributed to the skill of our investment depart - 
ment, but cannot pe regarded as anything but a passing circumstance. 

I now come to a matter of perhaps more immediate interest to our 
members, or at any rate those who hold with-profit policies—the 
results of the Triennial Valuation. You have in your hands a copy 
of the Actuary’s report, in which is set forth fully the basis on which 
the valuation has been made, and I need not, therefore, enter into 
any technical details. We have adopted, as I announced at last 
year’s meeting, the mortality tables recently published based on 
the experience, during the years 1924-1929, of lives assured in 
British offices. 

On the basis adopted, which I need not tell you is of a most strin- 
gent character, the surplus disclosed is £1,897,288, to which must 
be added £85,972 paid as interim bonuses. As the amount brought 
forward from previous vatuations was £277,455, the surplus on the 
three years’ working is £1,619,833, after payment of the interim 
bonuses. 

The directors believe that this result will be regarded by the 
members as thoroughly satisfactory, and they feel that it justifies 
them in their decision to distribute bonuses at the same rates as were 
declared at the two preceding triennial valuations. Thus, over a 
continuous period of nine years bonuses have been maintained at a 
record level. The rates of bonus, which range from 41s. to 45s. per 
£100 per annum according to class, are set forth in detail in the 
actuary’s report. It is perhaps unnecessary to remind you that 
these are Compound bonuses and are, therefore, reckoned not only 
on the original sum assured, but on the total sum to which that has 
Leen increased by bonuses: previously added and still existing. Tho- 





effect of this compounding is cumulative, and the bonus added to 
our oldest policies werks, out at £6 7s. per £100 assured. per. annum 
(Continued at foot of next column) 
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TRIENNIAL VALUATION, 

Meanwhile, however, members of the U.K Prov; 
Institution have every reason to be satisfied with 
results of the present triennial valuation, The | th 
tion has adopted the mortality tables recently ry 
based on the experience of the years 1924-199) Pr 
assured in British offices. This basis is, of Course Mi 
very stringent character, but nevertheless en 
basis the surplus disclosed in the triennial vale 
is £1,897,288, to which has to be added £85,979 _ 
interim bonuses. As the amount brought fory, 
from previous valuations was £277,455, the surpln 9 
the’ three years” working is £1,619,833 after pasta! 
of the interim bonuses. Consequently, the Institiig 
feels justified -in distributing bonuses at the same ae 
as were declared at the two preceding triennial Valu, 
tions. Thus, over a continuous period of nine veal 
bonuses have -been maintained at a record level; 
bonuses range from 41s. to 45s. per £100 per annoy 
according to class, and, moreover, they are compouyj 
bonuses reckoned not only on the original sum Ssuny 
but on the total sum to which that has been inereas4 
by bonuses previously added and_ still existing, g 
Ernest Beni stated that of the 20,090 Whole Life Wit 
Profit policies now in force, over 1,500 have been doubled 
by bonus additions and a score or so have been treble 
The directors have further decided that interim bony 
during tlie current triennium shall be at the same rate 
as those allotted during the previous three years, 


In all respects, therefore. the statement which of 


Ernest Benn was able to make to members of the Uk 
Provident Institution was a satisfactory one, 
Artucr W, Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


* ALSBALD,.” 


At is seldom that the course of Stock Exchange price mow 


ments is determined by the interpretation of a single worl 
Such, however, was the case on Monday of this week whe 
after a dull opening, Stock Exchange prices forged ahea, 
and there was a rally in all departments. During the latte 
half of last week markets had become distinctly depresg 
on the European political-situation and the state of tensi 
at the Conference in’ London. On Monday morning, i 
was stated that Germany would only join the Conference 
London if it were understood, first, that she would be receiv 
as an equal, and, second, that there would be discussion 
* forthwith *” on the Pact preposals of Germany of the i 
of this month. France had previously refused to enter int 
any negotiations until there had been an actual or symbk 
withdrawal of troops from the Rhineland, and this miessg 
from Germany, therefore, was at first taken as indicating 
deadlock. By mid-day, however, it became known th 
there had been a misunderstanding arising out of the tra 
lation of the German word “ alsbald ” which should ha 
been interpreted not as ** forthwith ” but as ** in due cours’ 
(Continued on page 560.) 








COMPANY MEETING 
UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


(Continued from previous column) 
in the Temperance Section and £4 16s. in the General Section. 1 
the 20,000 Whole Life With Profit policies now in force, over 1d 
have been doubled by bonus additions and a score or so have b 
trebled. 

The directors have further decided that interim bonuses d 
the current triennium shall be at the same rates as those alld 
during the previous three years. They range, as you will seeing 
actuary’s report, from 37s. to 41s. per £100 assured per anil 
reckoned on the total sum assured as increased by existing bom 
additions. 

There are points of interest in every line of the report and accoll 
which I now present to you, and I have confined my comments 
a few of the most important of them. The figures constitute absoll 
records in funds, premium income, new business and number 0! 
policies. The balance-sheet demonstrates how careful and conse 
tive methods can provide, even in these days, a full measure o¢ 
fashioned security. Such results reflect the greatest credit on J! 
officers, your branches and their steffs and the directors make! 
attempt to disguise either their pride in the report or their seat 
obligation to a staff whose splendkl work has produced such resi 

I move the adoption of the report and accounte. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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— COMPANY MEETING 





_ 
EQUITY AND LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE 





















Provides 
With th, ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
' Insti, al general meeting of fhe Equity and Law Life Asstizance $ 
Publish THE 0 ‘held on March 17th at 18 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
D of lig Ve Richt Hon. Sir Dennis Herbert, K.B.E., M.P. (the chairman), 
InSe, of ae at the last meeting they had announced their intention 
Og st | triennial instead of quinquennial valuations, and the 
ON, sug 10 adopt under review was the first of the three years which would 
Valuatin ar yt in the next valuation. They had started the triennium 
2 paid Mh another record year, and*the growth and progress of the 
forwanj we showed no signs of slackening down, Their total new 
IrDhic ie ees for the ‘past year was considerably larger than for the 
Plus a or any previous year at £5,452,000 gross and £4,928,000 
Payne fe Pe ee increase in annual premiums at £130,300 gross, agaist 
\stitutig, 75300 jn the preceding year, and £100,000 net against £87,400 
f reading year. 
ye, ee Ey business was again higher than last year at £203,700 
ve um, against £167,700 in the preceding year, the consideration 
Ne’ Year aaa being £2,398,600 against £2,055,500. That was a very - 
el, Te Ie business, the annual amount which they now paid in annuities 
anny, eas approximately £630,000. The net rate of interest earned 
















pou ioe the average annual rate was £4 7s. 9d. per cent. 
assured co net rate for last year was only 9d. less than the average 
Nerease| A the last quinquennium, he thought they might claim that 
ing, Se they were keeping up their interest. rate in spite of cheap money ; 
ifé Wit and the diffieulty - ot finding remunerative investments. Their 


expense ratio compared favourably with that of other similar life 
ofices, and their mortality experiénce had again been good, claims 
ieing well within expectation, Their subsidiary, the Law Rever- 
<ionary Interest Society, was doing better than ever, and their 
new subsidiary, the Equity and Law Investment Trust Co., Ltd., 
had started well. 

While the increase in their total gross business last year—about 


double 
treble 
bonuss 
ME rate 
ars, 


hich Sj ia4 per cent.—was probably greater in proportion than that of most 
he UK Bother life offices in this country, nearly all, if not quite all, of them 


had shown an increase for last year, indicating that the value of 
life assurance was being better realised by the community. The 
Press had recently devoted more space and attention to life assurance 
jn the editorial columns, and he had ne doubt that that had had 
wnsiderable effect, in which case the Press had done good service 
not only to the Life offices but to the country. 

The report was adopted. 


IDDY, 






e Move 


year on their funds was £4 7s. per cent. : for the previous . 


Thisis noestimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. ' 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorperated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office, Temporary. Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1, 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve aa pee ie aie one £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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| RECOVERY TRUST 
aims at securing 


CAPITAL APPRECIATION 


from Industrial Recovery 













The permitted investments of First Recovery Trust com- 
prise the shares or stock of some 60 reliable Companies 
which stand to benefit by continued industrial recovery. 





Among them are: 


Dorman Long & Co., Ltd. 
Richard Thomas & Cv., Ltd. 

Low Temperature Carbonisation 
Vickers Ltd. [Ltd. 
Manchester Collicries Ltd. 
R.&W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co. 





Leyland Motors Ltd, 

Southern Railway Co, . 
Debenhams Ltd. 

Bradford Dyers’ Association Ltd, 
British Celanese Ltd. 







on. || English Electric Co., Ltd. {Ltd, Hurness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
or 1,0 Imperial Smelting Corporation Peninsular & Oriental Steam 





Ltd Navigation Co. 

Electrical & Musical Industries 
Hudson’s Bay Company [Ltd. 
United Molasses Co., Ltd. 





ve 





International Nickel Company of 
Canada Ltd. 


De Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd. 





dur 
allo 
2 in 
ann 
bom 






The initial yield on the Trust’s holdings is estimated at 3% 
per annum. This may be expected to increase ; and the 
eventual capital appreciation should be still more important. 
The Trust is a Managed Trust of the Unit type, and the | 
Managers have full power to select and vary the com- 
Position of the Trust within the permitted list of securities. 
Price is in the neighbourhood of 9/6d. per Sub-unit. 
For full details of the Trust, please apply to your stock- 
broker, to the managers, or to any office of Martins Bank 
for Booklet S.P.5, 


Members of the Association of Fixed Trust Managers. 
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= Y BRITISH GENERAL FIXED TRUST ITD. 


ing’s House, King St., London, E.C.2. Trustee: Martins Bank Ltd. 





































You can’t 


It has no rungs. But Supplementary Units are the 
rungs of the Life Assurance ladder. They enable you 
to cope with the problem of security step by step. 


1. The first step is protection. Supplementary 
Units provide absolute protection, and you only 
pay for protection. . 


2. Later, when your financial position is secure 
Supplementary Units allow you carefree invest- 
ment. 


Supplementary Units are unique. They provide 
logical Life Assurance. 


They are issued only by 


Clerical, Medical @ General 


Life Assurance Society 
15, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1—Whitehall 1135 
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Financial Notes 


(Continued from page 558.) 


This was felt to be a more reasonable condition, and tension, 
if not at the Conference, at all events in the City, was eased 
materially. 

* * * * 


An AVIATION Bonus. 

Shareholders of the Fairey Aviation Company have been 
treated to a very pleasant bonus in the shape of a new issue 
of 10s. shares to be offered to holders of the present Ordinary 
Shares at the price of 12s. 6d. per share for every share now 
held. In as much as these existing shares.stand at over 41s., 
it will be seen that the share bonus is a substantial one. 
This new issue of capital will provide the Company with 
ever £600,000, which, doubtiess, is required in connexion 
with the present activities in the Aviation industry. 

* * * * 
Scortisn Lire, 

At the recent meeting of the Scottish Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the President, the Duke of Atholl, was able to present 
a most excellent report showing that the Company had valued 
its Life Assurance contracts on the conservative basis of 2} per 
cent. interest in company with the mortality experience of the 


new 1924-29 Tables, a basis which has involved a considerable 


strengthening of reserves. Annuities, as before, have been 
taken at 8 per cent., which rates allow a substantial margin 


compared with the net rate carned, which, last year, was - 


£4 4s, 4d. per cent., a reduction of only 1s. 6d. per cent. from 
the previous year’s rate. The Chairman, Sir John MacLeod, 
also made it clear that the bonus of £2 2s. per cent. which the 
Company is distributing had been more than earned on 
the basis of the old method of valuation and the sum brought 
into Revenue Account from profits on certain closed invest- 
ments, had been put back into Reserve and ,not distributed. 
He said they could easily have valued at 2} per cent. by 
bringing in a further sum from realised profits, but the 
Directors considered that 2} per cent. rate more appropriate 
to the present outlook. 











AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British Banks and : 
Insurance Companies offer safety of ; 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent. prospects of appreciation. 

Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital. 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 British 
Banking and Insurance Companies. 


2 TRYST 
— BANK& INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance units may be bought and sold 

at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 

Estimated yield, from 3} per cent. to 4 per cent. 
Price of Units, 14th March... 21s. 3d. 


; 

} TRUSTEES : MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD, 
+ MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED, 
’ 





29 CORNHILL+ LONDON + E.C,3. TEL: MANSION HOUSE 5467 


Apply to Managing Director for “ Bank-Iasurance”’ Shares Handbook. 
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BANKING IN AUSTRALIA, 


The moderate improvement recorded a year’ 
profits in the Bank of Australasia has been maintainey a 
past year, and the net profit, after providing for ty 
doubtful debts and rebate on bills and transfer to 
of Contingency Account, amounts to £272,857 ae 
with £265,087 a year ago. The Directors are Now bo: 
final dividend of 4s. 3d. per share, less tax, SS 
distribution for the year of 7? per cent., less tax. as, 
with 7} per cent. a year ago. The carry-fory a 
increased. ‘The balance-sheet is a good one and 4 
increase in general activity of business in Australia, ’ 

* * % 
Eastern Bank Prortrs, 

For the year 1935, the Eastern Bank earned a net; 
£125,386, after appropriations to Contingency Account, 
which full provision had been made for bad oe 
debts, and the balance available for distribution, ingly * 
balance brought in, amounts to £177,152 as compated 
£181,767 a year ago.’ The Directors again declare a giyy 
of 6 per cent., leaving £62,000 to be carried forward x , 
pared with £51,767 brought in. It will be remembeted 
Jast year a special jubilee bonus of 3s. per share was distri 
in addition to the 6 per cent. dividend. The balane 
shows a slight increase in acceptances and a moderate’ 
in deposits which now stand at £6,799,000. Advaniees 
are rather higher and give evidence of increased bij 
activity. 

* % * * 


Eaqurry AnD Law, 

The Equity and Law Life Assurance Society has ing; 
good start in the first year of its triennium (hitherto 
Society has adopted quinquennial valuations), the Chain 
Sir Dennis Herbert, being able to state at the recent ay 
meeting that the past year had established another 1 
in the matter of business. Sir Dennis also gave a very jy) 
esting résumé of the progress achieved by the Society dy 
the past decade. He stated that the total insurance 
force at the end of 1925 were £12,800,000 ; five years | 
they were £16,100,000, and at the end of last year (y 
amounted to no less than £27,500,000. Moreover, the tq 
funds, which at the end of 1925 amounted to £6,90), 
had reached £9,300,000 at the end of 1980, while today 
are well over £21,000,000. The new business of the Soc 
for last year was considerably larger than for the precei 
or any previous year. The net rate of interest carned du 
the year on the Society’s funds, excluding reversions, 
£4 Ts. per cent., or only 9d. less than the average for} 
last quinquennium.: The expense ratio of the Society, i 
was satisfactory, amounting to about 13 per cent, ; 
making all necessary adjustments. 















* * * a 





INTERESTING BANKING APPOINTMENTS. 





Two interesting announcements were made at the commen 
ment of this week by the Midland Bank Limited. — Thef 
was concerned with the retirement of Mr. J. G. Buchanan, 
Joint General Manager, the retirement taking place 4 
nineteen years’ service. Mr, Buchanan's abilities } 
obtained wide recognition in the City and the further annowg 
ment that he had been appointed to a seat on the Board off 
Midland Bank Executive and Trustee Company commanigy 
general approval. . The other announcement was that 
the retirement of Mr. J. G. Buchanan, Mr. C. T. A. 4 
had been appointed Joint General Manager and Mr. 6! 
Castle as an Assistant General Manager. Inside the Midi 
Bank the abilities of Mr. Sadd have long been recognised 
his qualities have more recently become known to the City 
the public, by reason of his lectures and writings on finan 
and economic subjects. 

% % * * 





















Srock ExXcHuaNGrE CHAIRMAN’S RETIREMENT. 






I referred in these columns some time ago to the impel 
retirement of Sir Archibald Campbell from the Chairman 
of the Stock Exchange Committee. Sir Archibald held 
last Committee meeting on Monday and I understand ti 
members of the Stock Exchange have presented him ¥ 
a testimony in the shape of a replica of the quota 
** Sterne Porringer.” A piece of jewellery has also been 
sented to Lady Campbell. Few Chairmen have served 
Stock Exchange for so long, or so effectively, as Sir Archi 
Campbell, and certainly few, on their retirement, have ev! 
such a widespread demonstration of goodwill and affect 


A. Wk 
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‘TALKING OF DISARMAMENT’ 


says the Vicar — 


* Myself, I know of no better way of disarming 
an opponent than offering him a pipeful of 
Three Nuns. Under that mellowing influence 
how often you will find two dogged disputants 
discovering that there is not much difference be- 
tween them after all! If all the chancelleries of 
Europe would lay in large stocks of Three Nuns 


—but there, I must not butt in on politics !? 


THREE NUNS 


The original tobacco of curious cut —1/24d. an ounce 


Isued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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The Spectator” Crossword No. 182 


By ZENO 


[A prize of one quinea will be given to the sender of the first corre et solution of this w eek’s 


crossword puzzle to be opened. 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 


Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” and 
No envelopes will be opened 


















































“The wicked flee when no man 
pursueth: but the... are bold 
as a lion.” 


ACROSS 2. 
(Y.B.—Quotations are from Psalms 

and Proverbs.) 3. Good for troubled waters. 
. “The... is servant to the lender.” 4. ‘‘ Nor for the pestilence that walketh 
. Effectiveness. in darkness; nor for the des- 
9. ** He shall come down like .. . truction that’. . . th at noenday.” 


ae 


upon 









































~iety, ti before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The name of the mown grass.” 5. Near dunce (anag.). 
he the winner will be published in our neat issve. Envelopes containing solutions must “ . : : ait 6. More tl heep ? 
ent, a - . . a fool according to his folly. . More than a sheep ? 
bear a three halfpe nny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.) “Thou head made ins a Sitti lower 7. “Though thou shouldest bray a 
. = . than the. . fool in a mortar among wheat 
1 2 | 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 16. This emporium contains a vessel. foaistiness i b+ lh not his 
1s. eer pent rod, about 32 it’s out ieee ; . _ that, maketh haste, tobe 
9 {10 {11 12 (13 14 20. This will bring soldiers to a stand. aa ane 
MTN | 22. ** A soft answer turneth away...” + Se . 
Th 23. ‘* Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 11. Deft cattle. 
wh 15 16 17 a .;.. folding of the hands to 13. In 35. 
anan, , | sleep, 14. Mere habituation. 
a 24. rev. ye ‘annie would obliterate this 17. “ ps cold onan ae a po 
“4 ' 18 |19 420 22 26. “ He that repeateth a matter ; “good news from a far eountry.” 
a t "= ia very friends.” i ee) 19. Is found in the District of Columbia, 
ow: 29.‘ A continual dropping in a very 21. rev. “Better is a dinner of herbs 
ird off b3 24 25 rainy day and a... woman, are where a is, nes Aa *' ox 

‘ alike.” and hat therewith.” 
~ 31. These have hides and hoofs, and yet 99, Comparatively covered with water. 
at up are not animals. pa peli , 

; 33. Found in a comb. 25. rev. Remove far from me vanity 
As 26 27 28 35. ‘*... is better than rubies.” and .. ; ; — neither poverty 
r. G, 36. Therefore, a giant turned round. Pe er: riches.” : 

Mid 37. Makes men a god. 27. F ifty left the kingdom. 
iced 29 30 DOWN 28. This kind of money prevents 
Us I exposure, 
City ; ** It is better to dwell in a corner of 30. What egg Hal calls Poins. 
eo the house-top, than witha... 32. rev. See 
finan pl 133 | | 33 | 34 woman in a wide house.” 34. Look halfway. 
il 
a | |  : i SELLY OAK SUMMER SCHOOL 

AUGUST 28th—SEPTEMBER 5th, 1936. 
pen SOLUTION NEXT WEEK —— 
mans COURSES OF LECTURES ON THE BIBLE AND 
held SOLUTION TO CENTRAL IDEAS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 

LECTURERS: 
oh CROSSWORD NO. 181 Proressors: Jonn R. Coates, M.A.; H. H. Farmer, MA.; 
ae J. A. Finptay, M.A.; T. W. Manson, M.A; WHEELER 
| 4 hy > ” > ~ OUR, Je ° t at ° hes . e NSON, e “> :, 

wi TETRICI TT x Phe Winner of Crossword Rosinson, DD.; T. H. Rosinson, D.D.; C. ANDERSON 
en ae l No. 181 is: Scott, D.D.; Canon Cnartes E. Raven, Dr. Miuneana, 
ved f . eee oe Hersert G. Woop. 
chib Mis. F. L. Groves, ACCOMMODATION FOR 150 STUDENTS. 
« 4 Lyttelton Road, Fees for whole time, £4 12s. 6d, (including 5s. registration fee). 

Om ay _—_— ——_————_—_—— 
tion. Edgbaston, Applications and enquiries about bursaries, ete., to 


VA 





Birmingham 16. 





WOODBROOKE EXTENSION COMMITTEE, 


THE SECRETARY, 
OAK, BIRMINGHAM. 


WOODBROOKE, SELLY 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters), Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
tine charged as a line, Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
o for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 
] KAP YEAR. af. ADIES WHO PROPOSE com- 
4 mencing the vigorous Spring Cleaning shortly are 
wked to remember the sore need of many of our poor 
people for cast-off clothing and boots and shoes. Please 


rail or mai} parcels (with name and address enclosed) to 
THe Rev. Percy INEsON, Kast’ End Mission, Central 
Hall Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 


1, 3 Bromley Strect, 









nity 

Iness, minus fuss 

who haven't smoked TOM LONG 
Have ‘surely missed the bus.’ 


m sere 








Fe gt ATTENTION, every comfort, invalid, sea, 
+ 


Kent —Lox A643, The Spectator. 


MEDICAL 


VALLSTONES permanently removed without 
¥ operation: guaranteed.—Write for tree bookict to 
V. Heavon Chemist, 38 King Strect, Wallasey. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 


VACANT AND 


Ss I PETER 


AVTOINTMENT OF 





HOOL YORK. 
HEAD-MASTER, 


The Governors of St. Peter’s School, York, invite 
applications for the post of NEAD-MASTER, which | 
will be vacant at the end of the Summer term, 1936. 
Varticulars may be obtained from Mr. HH. L. Creer 


(Clerk to the Governors), 
tions 


8 Coppergate, York 


. Applica- 
should be submitted before April 20th, 


1936, 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 
] AR EXAMINATIONS.—An 
Successes, Six snecesses out of 
1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 
Telephone: Park 4414/5. 
SECRETARIAL 


. od QUEEN’ s 
67 Quee ’s Gate, London, 8. 


provides an efficient training in delightful surround: ngs, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
_ on application. Western 693). 





List of 
entries, 


increasing 
seven 
September, 
Dark, W.11 





COLLEGE, 
Vv 


us i RSITY 





COLLEGE, 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


A residential U niversity Institution. 
Inclusive fee for tuition and residence, £05-110. 

There are three Halls of Residence. organised on 
collegiate lines, accommodating 335 students. 

The College is organised in Faculties of Arts, Pure 
Science, Engineering, Education, Economics and Com- 
merce, and in Departments of Laws and Music. Special 
tacilities for Research are provided in each Faculty. 

The Degrees awarded to students of the College are 
those of the University of London. 

A Calendar of the College may be obtained free on 
application to the REGISTRAR. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





J hee BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
EGE, 37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD: Vice- Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 


are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics, The course of training extends over 3 years 
and inciudes Educationai and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &, s £165 per annum. — For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY 











SCHOLARSHIPS 





COLLEGE, FELIXSTOWE. 


ation about May 12th. 


tcc 
Examin 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £60 to £30 
TWO MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. 





Age under 15 on June Ist, 1936. Entry by Apr. 10th. 
Full particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


1 Holland | 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EDUCATIONAL 





Slee? 
4 


KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 years. 
Head mistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.). 


Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations _ Good Playing Fields 
For Prospectus apply L. iF meg CA. 

Clerks to the Governors, 19 Me ivitle Street, Edinburgh, 2. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie Schoo! on 

individual lines for ¢ girls from 10-19. Playing fields 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music 
Domestic Science, Fees £120-180 p.a. 











MVALBOT HEATH, BOURNEMOUTH. 
(BOURNEMOUTH HiGu SCHOOL FOR GIRLS). 
CHAIRMAN OF GOVERNORS : The Right Rev. A. L 


KARNEY, Bishop of Southampton. 


HEADMISTRESS: Miss C. F. STOCKS, M.A. 
TWO BOARDERS’ ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £60 and several EXHIBITIONS will be awarded on 
the results of an examination to be held in May, 1936, for 
admission to the School in September. The value of the 
Exhibitions will depend upon evidence of financial need 
Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist. Last date of 

entry, April 14th. 
For full particulars 
Talbot. Heath, 


TEAR RAY 


D.D., 





to the TIEADMISTRESS. 
Bournemouth. 


apply 


Rothesay Road, 








LOWTHER COLLEGE, ABERGELE, N. WALES. 
Chairman: Sir RONALD MAcLEAY, G.C.M.G, 
Headmistress: Miss Kk. I. SAYERS, M.A. (Cantab. 
Mathematical Tripos, Girton College. 





Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions 
including one for Musie will be awarded on the results 
of an examination to be held next May. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 
ITRADMISTRESS, 
7 bE get wWw os Tt i 

** RECOGNISED ”’ RESIDENTIAL SckOoL FOR GIRLS 
Chairman Rev. J. D. JONES, CH., B.D. 
Principal: Miss D, Bourne M.A (London), 

Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science Orchestras, Scholar- 


Excellent health record. 
PRINCIPAL, 


ships. 
Illustrated Prospectus from 
Bournemouth. 


College Road 








AND COLLEGES 


BOYS’ SCHGCOLS 





EYS SCHOOL, c AMBRIDGE 
An Examination will be held on 25th and 26th May an 
on 3rd and 4th June for the award of the following 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS: Four ot 
£100 a year; six of between £25 and £75 a year. Furthe. 
information may be obtained from the BURSAR 

















DUAL 





SCHOOLS 





CK WORTH SCHOOL. 
F (Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779.) 


Soard of Education as an efficient 
Secondary School. 


Recognised by the 





Provides a sound secondary schoo! education for boy 
and girls from 11 to 18 vears of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards, 

Special attention is given to the training of characte: 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social anc 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the Schoo! 1: 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics anc 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops 
Domestic Science Rooms, Art School, Spacious Playin: 
Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 

For Prospectus and full 
The Bursar, Ackworth School, 


particulars, apply 
near Pontefract, Yorks 








EXAMINATIONS 





HE LONDON ASSOCIATION 


ACCOUNTANTS, 


OF CERTIFIED 


The half-yearly PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDIATE 
and FINAL EXAMINATIONS will be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 2nd, 3rd and 4th next, 
in London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Plymouth 
and Sheffield. 

Entries should be received on, or before, 


April Ist. 
Further particulars may 


be obtained from the otlices 


of the Association at 50 Ledford Square, London, W.C. 1. 











nee J 
o 0 4b 8 


SOCIETY OF Thik xD 
( RIENDS (QUARD 
IN GREAT BRIT gusta 
(with numbers, age-ranges, anc 
BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract ., 199 
Bootham School, York 1 : 
Leighton Park School, Reading 5-150: 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY B OAR bing sc 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract ., im ° 
The Mount School, York 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


4 © @ 


ON-Friend Py mT 


_ SCHOdKs 
9. 


SKC onpany" 





SCHOC 
Friends’ School, Great Ayton, ‘ orks. 15 i 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, ue ae ‘q 
Essex whe oe as «. 190; . 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, TO: 


Essex (Junior) 23: 71: 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 10: 10-1§ tH 
Friends’ Schoo!, Wigton, ¢ umb 0 7 

CO-EDUCATIONAL’ ‘MODERN” Honma 

CHOOI x‘ 
Friends’ School, sibford nr. B: on tae 150 : 10-17; 

Apply to SCHOOL, Or to SECRETARY, Central Biduey: 

Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, London, Nn 





A A ST EEE 


———= 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





LPINE COLLE 
d Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 fen, 

Boys, 12 19. Indiv idual education and care, Moy ‘4 
languages, Centre for Cambridge School Certifis 
Preparation for Universities and Army, For interven 
London in April, apply to the Headmaster, MY 
BARNARD, M.A, 


GR. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


Q 
s 


Prospectuses and reliabk 
of charge 
The age of the pupil, 
and rough idea of fees should be given 
PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Stir 
L.C. 4. Tel. Mansion House, 9033 


HOOTLS FOR BOYS 


AND GIRL 
TUTORS FOR ALI 


EXAMS, 
information forwarded ) 
district preferred 


IAI 
London, 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &. 





DD TO INCOME by Story or Article Writing, % 
d professional training by correspondence. Thou 
of pounds earned by pupils. SAMPLE LESSON 
Prospectus FREE.—PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNUNY 
19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, London, W¢ 





UTHORS’ MSS. invited for prompt publication, Fit 
d specially required. £50 cash offered for Poems 
tieulars free. —STOCK WELL, LTD,, 29 Ludgate Hill, Law 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly exces 
AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1 ltt 
Miss N.MCFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-onsg 





eng POEMS WANTED,.—Songs and musical om 
also considered for publication. Terms by artange 


PETER DEREK LTp., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave, Wl 





YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second incom 
spare time, Send for free booklet, — Bail 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.5. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





SURPLUS REVIEW CoPins Bot 
BEST PRICES GIVEN.—TH 
W.C. 2. TEM. 308 


TOUR 
FOR CASH. 
J, GASTON, 76 STRAND. 








FOR SALE 





YOU CAN POSSESS A fk 
‘ be ASAD fal xr % ) 
PEARL NECKLET FOR © 
WE OFFER a real cultured pear! necklet, &@ 
the Oyster, length 17}-inches, with jewel clasp at 
for £2, usual price £5. Also drop or single pear! eat 
and gents’ studs from £1 per pair. Money ¥ 
refunded if not approved.—THF Koper Peak. Fis 
Dept. S., 14 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 1 
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Prepaid. Classified Advertisements—Continued 


sim 
CINEMAS 

a 

jcCADEMY CINEMA. 


Oxford Street. 2981, 





Ger. 





The brilliant French interpretation of 
DOSTOIEVSKY’S 


“CRIME ET CHATIMENT”’ (A) 
with 


HARRY BAUR and PIERRE BLANCHAR, 








_— 
TO LET 





—_—— 


URN'D. FLAT, wonderful view. Gas, bath, el. , garden, 
2/- June, July 62/6, Aug. 73/6.—  BONHEUR,” 
Fes 








—— 


MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
D Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MaNaGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell or professional services to offer are 
jnvited to bring their arnouncements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 28. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :- 24% for 6 inser- 
tions, 3% for 13, 74% for 26 and 1 % for 52 


oa. 





ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES 
in 122 patterns and shades, including black-and- 
white, mauve, lilac, &c., to measure from 25s, 6d. 
Belections sent on approval. 
Write for Catalogue and Patterns, 


LEODIAN, SP.5, 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 





ANITATION WITHOUT DRAINS or water-flush, 
yet odourless, germ-free, safe. ELSAN CHEMICAL 
CLOSET provides City comforts for Country and Seaside 
homes. 120,000 in use; 70 on H.M. Estates, Windsor 
and Sandringham. Silver Medals from Royal Sanitary 
Institute. Complete from 47s. 6d. Also, models for camps 
and caravans.— Write for Illus. Brochure to ELSAN MFG. 
Co, (Dept. 254), 51 Clapham Road, S.W. 9. 








HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Telephone: Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938. 


F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





Ogre PETTICOAT TAIL 
4 SHORTBREAD for those who like it thin. 
Sugared segments, in tins. 3s. by inland post. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





HEALTH-RESTORING SANCTUARY where rest, 
A recuperation, health-giving food are understood 
where soothing peace and subtle charm prevail. Ilus- 
trated booklet.—S., The Hermitage, Tatsfield, Surrey. 





. and then THE RED HOUSE... s0 near 
London so far from London's noise and grime, ‘Ten acres 
of lovely garden surround this comfortable house .. . 
Our cooking is—well some people say perfect! But 
come and iudge for yourself. 

THE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD. 
An Hotel .. . and a Home. 
Mrs. PRIOR, Resident. Proprietress, will be glad to send 
you details and particulars ; 40 minutes from Waterloo, 
One minute from the station. 
Telephone: 164. Private Suites available. 





— COMES EARLY IN DEVON. 
N 
HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 
Established 1878. 
Offers special advantages of Economy, ComMForT and 
the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


LIGHT BATHS, 





I ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1) 
Room and breakfast 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s 


weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347 





ROITWICH SPA.— 
BATHS HOTEL. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. 

Ilid. Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
175 rooms all with h. & c.water, 
A.A, RAC, 





7 DINBU RGH—THE ALISON 
44 rescent. Tgms.: ** Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. 


HOTEL.—Melville 
Tel. 31295. 





ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTHING, 
v Quiet Guest House on Downs. Central heating. 
electric light. Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSES, 





SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Two Resident Physicians. 


ATLOCK- 
Hydro. 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for rn List (3d. post moe) a 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


LTD. 
ST. GEORGE’s Hou SE, 193 REGENT 





Py. BR. Ee ne LTD., 
STREET, W. 
YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 


‘ quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List *‘S,’’ stating requirements, to “‘ SURREY 
Trost,’’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 





ARWICK CLUB, LTD (21 St. George’s Sq., 
—Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kh 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vic. 


8.W.1). 
; with 
7239. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA, 
BRIGHTON.— ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE. 
®BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE 
fILEY (Yorks)—LINKFIELD, PrRimrosk VALLEY, 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. Cerepeane . 

GLASGOW. —MORE’S, India Street. 

*RAVSHOTT (Hants ).—FOX & PEL ICAN. 
HASTINGS.—ALBA Ry. 


—QUEEN 
HARROGATE.—C SUR HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLP 
LINKS 
KENMORE Arse a TH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESW 
KINLOCH RANNOG H (Perths). LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 
—DE VERH, Kensington, W. 
—THA CKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1, 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwe u 
Rd., 8.W. 7. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.— BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU FORT AR 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. TENOR HOUSE 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 
-STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERST RAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALAC " 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.). OER WICK BAY, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY 
RYE (Sussex)—OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELM 
SOUTHPORT. —HESK ETH PK., HYDRO Hore, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 
SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WY VIS, 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborouzh Common.—BEAR INN 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. s 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignaton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE, 
—PALACE, 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS(Herts).--T HEOBALD’S PARK 























A GOOD START _~ 
FOR THE DAY 








ones. 


In many a home in the drab streets of poverty in East London, parents are 
quite unable to give their growing children a satisfying breakfast. 


This must be remedied. 


Morning by morning we are supplying an ample meal to hungry little 
How many may we feed on your behalf? 


25/- pays for 100. 


Kindly reply to: 


The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


ast Fn nd 


MISSION 


“ The East End Star,” the Monthly Magazine of the Mission, sent free on application. 
Full of fascinating articles and pictures of East End Life. 


CENTRAL HALL, 
3 Bromley St., 
Commercial Rd., 


3d. pays for one. 





ALF, SARAH and 


the LITTLE °UN 
will be grateful 
for your response, 


Stepney E.1 
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THE CONQUESTS AND DISCOVERIES 
OF HENRY THE NAVIGATOR 


Edited by Virginia de Castro E. Almeida. Illustrated. tos. 6d. This is an abridged 
translation of the Chronicles of Gomes Eannes de Azurara, recording the siege and 
capture of Ceuta by the Portuguese,-and the discovery of Guinea, in the fifteenth 
century, by the Infante Dom Henrique, of whom Azurara said that “his desire to 





accomplish great deeds was beyond all comparison.” The .chronicles make excellent 


reading. 


UNCLE, GIVE US 
BREAD 
By Arne Strgm. 7s. 6d. A remarkable 
book of Russian reminiscences. In simple 
and unembroidered language the author 
states the plain facts as he saw them and 
gives a unique picture of the working of a 
State collective farm, and of the conditions 
of life applying to four-fifths of the vast 
population of Russia. (Ready March 24th.) 


DOCTOR MORATH 


By Max Rene Hesse. 8s. 6d. “A very 
striking and interesting novel. . . . It is 
quick, and vivid, satirical, exciting, and has 
all the appearances of authenticity. . . . It 
is . . . well worth reading.” —Spectator. 


“Has all that curious fascination which 
belongs to a novel on a special subject.” 
—News Chronicle. 


WANDERINGS 
AMONG WORDS 


By Henry Bett. 6s. A fascinating study 
of the history and derivation of many 
familiar English words. It will naturally 
appeal to those interested in the teaching 
of language, but the general reader will find 
it full of interest. and thoroughly readable, 
from the first page to the last. 


(Ready March 24th.) 


THE HEAD OF THE 
FIRM 


By Hjalmar Bergman. 7s. 6d. ““Thought- 
ful, stimulating book. . . . The author 
has made the most of his tragic theme. 
The story is rich in dramatic situations, 
and a flicker of quiet humour relieves his 
grave treatment of events. An excellent 
novel which loses nothing by translation.” 
—Aberdeen Press. 


AN ORDINARY LIFE 


By Karel Capek. 7s.6d. “The first half 
of the book, a grave and delicate evocation 
of scenes from the past, is beautifully done, 
the glimpses of childhood in particular being 
rendered with uncommon sensitiveness. .. . 
The psycho-analytical manner of the later 
half . ,. . is evidence of the cunning of 
Mr. Capek’s imaginative conception.”— 
The Times. 


MODERN 
GOVERNMENT 
“As a Busybody in Other Men’s Affairs.” 


By Sir Ernest Benn. 6s. “Writingfrom 
the point of view of the individualist, the 
author here sets forth his ideas on modern 
government. 


“Contains much that is not only lively and 
entertaining but wise.- It is written in a 
style that is always clear and vigorous.” 
—Sunday Times, 





NIGERIA 


A Critique of British Colonial Administration 


By W.R. Crocker. 10s. 6d. This book, by an ex-Administrative Officer, will be of 
interest to all who are interested in colonial policy and administration. All the major 
subjects such as indirect rule, missions, English law and legalism, quality of personnel, 
defects in governing, possible remedies, etc., are all dealt with here, and the adminis- 
tration of the colonial empire as a whole is discussed. 
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